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BOOK III. 



POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE DORIANS. 



CHAP. I. 

's. 

§ L End of a Btate according to the Doric notions. § 2. Dif- 
ference between the political institutions of the Dorians and 
lonians. § 3. Successive changes in the constitutions of the 
Oreek states; 1st, royal aristocracy of the heroic ages. § 4. 
2nd, Timocracy, or aristocracy of wealth, § 5. 3rd, Tyranny. 
§ 6. 4th, Democracy. § 7. Form of government characteristic 
of the Doric race. § 8. Supposed legislation of Lycurgus. 
§ 9. Derivation of Spartan laws from the Delphic oracle. 
§ 10. Characteristics of the Doric form of government 

1 . Before we speak of the form of government 
which prevailed in the Doric states, it vriU be neces- 
sary to set aside all modern ideas respecting the origin, 
essence, and object of a state ; namely, that it is an 
institution for protecting the persons and property of 
the individuals contained in it. We shall approach 
nearer to the ancient notion, if we consider the essence 
of a state to be, that by a recognition of the same opi- 
nions and principles, and the direction of actions to the 
same ends, the whole body become, as it were, one 
moral agent. Such an unity of opinions and actions 
can only be produced by the ties of some natural 
affinity, such as of a nation, a tribe, or a part of one : 
although in process of time the meaning of the terms 
state and nation became more distinct. The more 
complete the unity of feelings and principles is, the 

VOL. II. B 
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more vigorous will be the common exertions, and the 
more comprehensive the notion of the state. As this 
was in general carried to a wider extent among the 
Greeks than by modern nations, so it was perhaps no- 
where so strongly marked as in the Dorian states, 
whose national views with regard to political institu- 
tions were most strongly manifested in the government 
of Sparta« Here the plurality of the persons com- 
posing the state was most completely reduced to unity ; 
and hence the life of a Spartan citizen was chiefly con- 
cerned in public affairs. The greatest freedom of the 
Spartan, as well as of the Greeks in general, was only 
to be a living member of the body of the state; 
whereas that which in modern times commonly re- 
ceives the name of liberty, consists in having the 
fewest possible claims from the community; or in 
other words, in dissolving the social union to the 
greatest . degree possible, as far as the individual is 
concerned. What the Dorians endeavoured to obtain 
in a state was good order, or xo(r[Jiog, the regular 
combination of different elements. The expression of 
king Archidamus in Thucydides,^ that " it is most 
" honourable, and at the same time most secure, for 
many persons to show themselves obedient to the 
same order (xoV/to^),'* was a fundamental principle 
of this race. And hence the Spartans honoured 
Lycurgus so greatly, as having instituted the existing 
order of things (xoVfio^) :^ and called his son by the 
laudatory title of Eucosmus.*" For the same reason 
the supreme magistrate among the Cretans was called 

^11. H. Sparta, see also Clearchus ap. 

^ Herod. I. 65. Concerning Athen. XV. p. 681 C. 
the expression KotrfWQ^ with re- *^ Pausan. III. 16. 5. See 

gard to the constitution of above, vol. I. p. 69, note *. 
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CH. 1, § 2. OF THE DORIANS. 3 

Cosmus; among the Epizephyrian Locrians, Cosmo- 
polis. Thus this significant word expresses the spirit of 
the Dorian govemment, as well as of the Dorian music 
and philosophy.^ With this desire to obtain a com- 
plete uniformity, an attempt after stability is neces- 
sarily connected. For an unity of this kind having 
been once established, the next object is to remove 
whatever has a tendency to destroy it, and to repress 
all causes which may lead to a change : yet an attempt 
to exclude all alteration is never completely success- 
ful : partly on account of the internal changes which 
take place in the national character, and partly because 
causes operating from without necessarily produce 
some modifications. These stales, however, endea- 
vour to retain unchanged a state of things once esta- 
blished and approved; while others, in which from 
the beginning the opinions of individuals have out- 
weighed the authority of the whole, admit, in the 
progress of time, of greater variety, and more innova- 
tions, readily take up whatever is oflTered to them by 
accident of time and place, or even eagerly seek for 
opportunities of change. States of this description 
must soon lose all firmness and character, and fall to 
pieces from their own weakness ; while those which 
never admit of innovation will at last, after having 
long stood as ruins in a foreign neighbourhood, yield 
to the general tide of human aflFairs, and their desti-uc- 
tion is commonly preceded by the most complete 
anarchy. 

2. This description expresses, though perhaps too 
forcibly, the diflFerence between the Doric and Ionic 
races. The former had, of all the Grecians, the 

** That is, of the Pythagorean philosophy. See below, ch. 9. § 16. 
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greatest veneration for antiquity : and not to dege- 
nerate from his ancestors was the strongest exhorta- 
tion which a Spartan could hear : ** the latter» on the 
other handy were in everything fond of novelty, and 
delighted in foreign communication; whence their 
cities were always built on the sea, whereas the 
Dorians generally preferred an inland situation. The 
anxiety of the Dorians, and the Spartans in particular, 
to keep up the pure Doric character and the customs 
of their ancestors, is strongly shown by the prohibi- 
tion to travel/ and the exclusion of foreigners, an in- 
stitution common both to the Spartans and Cretans, 
and which has been much misrepresented by ancient 
authors.* It is very possible, as Plutarch thinks. 



«Thucyd. II. 11. cf. I. 70. 
71. Athen. XIV. p. 624 C. &c. 

'Plat. Protag. p. 342 C. 
Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 14, 4. Plu- 
tarch. Inst. Lac. p. 252. and 
partictdarly Isocrat. Busir. p. 
225 A. The Spartans were ey^ri- 
fWTaToij according to Thucyd. 
L 70. See below, ch. 11. § 7. 

« From Thucyd. I. 144. com- 
pared with Plutarch's Life of 
Agis, it may be seen that the 
^tyriXatria was only practised 
against tribes of different usages, 

? particularly Athenians and 
onians. See Valer. Max. 
n. 6. ext 1 . Yet at the Gym- 
nopsedia (Plut. Ages. 29. cf. 
Cimon. 10. Xenoph. Mem. 
Socrat. I. 2. 61.) and other 
festivals, Sparta was full of fo- 
reigners, Cragius de Rep. Lac. 
III. p. 213. Poets, such as 
Thaletas, Terpander, Nymphae- 
us of Cydonia, Theognis (who 
celebrates his hospitable re- 
ception in the ayXaoy Äorv, v. 
785.); philosophers, such as 



Pherecydes and Anaximander 
and Anacharsis the Scythian, 
were willingly admitted; other 
classes of persons were exclud- 
ed. Thus there were regula- 
tions concerning persons, and 
the time of admitting foreign- 
ers : and hence the earlier 
writers, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and AristoUe, al- 
ways speak of ^evriXatrlai in the 
plural number. (Compare Plut. 
Inst. Lac. 20.) See also Plut. 
Lye. 27. who refers to Thuc. 
II. 24. Aristoph. Av. 1013. 
and the Scholiast (from Theo- 
pompus), and Schol. Pac. 622. 
Suid. in ^uipwyo^syoi and (cvi^ 
Xartiyy who, as usual, has co- 
pied from the Scholiast to Ari- 
stophanes, that the Xenelasia 
was introduced irori SQOAIAS 
ytyofjUytigy for which we should 
clearly write SITOAEIAS. 
Theophil. Instit. I. tit. 2. Comp, 
de la Nauze Mem. de TAcad. 
deslnscript. tom. XII. p. 159. 
It may be added that Üie nu- 
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that the severity of these measures was increased by 
the decline of all morals and discipline, which had 
arisen among the lonians from the contrary practice ; 
that race having in the earliest times faUen into a 
state of the greatest effeminacy and inactivity, from 
their connexion with their Asiatic neighbours. For 
how early was the period when the ancient constitution 
of the Grecian family degenerated among the lonians 
into the slavery of the wife ! how weak, effeminate, 
and luxurious do their ancient poets Callinus^ and 
Asius' represent them ! and if the legend describes 
even the daughters of Neleus, the founder of the 
colony, as completely destitute of morality,^ what must 
have been the condition of this people, when the wives 
of the lonians had mixed with Lydian women ! The 
warning voice of such examples might well stimulate 
the ancient lawgivers to draw in with greater close- 
ness the iron bond of custom. 

3. But with all this difference in the races of 



merouB ievicu and trpo^evlai^ the ject of a distinct investigation, 

hospitable connexions of states See the note last cited, and 

and individuals, served to alle- Paus. III. 6. 41. Moreover the 

viate the harshness of the insti- Spartans sometimes gave free- 

tution. Thus the Lacedsemo- dom from custom duties, and 

nians were connected with the the privilege of occupying a seat 

PisistratidsB (vol. I. p. 188, of honour at the games at 

note ^)y and with the family of Sparta, to strangers, even of 

Callias (Xen. Symp. 8. 39) ; Athenian race ; for example, to 

Endius with Clinias, the father the Deceleans, according to 

of Alcibiadcs (Thuc. VIII. 6) ; Herod. IX. 73. 
king Archidamus with Pericles ^ p. 100. ed. Frank, 
(ib. n. 13) ; Xenias the Elean ^ See Naeke's Choerilus, p. 

with king Agis, the son of 74. 

Archidamus, and the state ^ Archiloch. p. 226. Liebel. 

of Sparta. (Paus. III. 8. 2.) Lycoph. 1385. and Tzetzes, 

See B. III. ch. 6. § 7, and Etym. in ätreXyaiyeiv and 'EXe- 

vol. I. p. 209, n.*. The exchange yijtc. Concerning the effemi* 

of names, occasioned by ^po- nacy of the Codridse, see He- 

ieylaif might be made the sub- raclid. Pont. I. 
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which the Grecian nation consisted, there was, in the 
development of the constitutions of the Greek states, 
a common progress, which extended a certain in- 
fluence even to such as retained their earlier impres- 
sions with a firm adherence to antiquity. As it is 
our present object to give a general view of this ad- 
vance, we will begin with the constitution of the 
heroic age, so clearly described in Homer. This can 
scarcely be called by any other name than that of 
aristocracy, as its most important feature is the ac- 
curate division between the nobles^ and the people. 
The former composed the deliberative councils, and 
the courts of justice ;" and although both were com- 
monly combined with a public assembly (ayopÄ), the 
nobles were the only persons who proposed measures, 
deliberated and voted ; the people was only present 
in order to hear the debate, and to express its feelings 
as a body ; which expressions might then be noticed 
by princes of a mild disposition.*^ The chief ruler 
himself was properly of equal rank with the other 
nobles, and was only raised above them by the autho- 
rity intrusted to him as president in the council, and 
commander in the field. This form of government 



' apiffToif hpimtiQy avcucrfc, 
ßatnkBiCy hriKpariovreCj Koipayi' 

" On the Gerontes, see be- 
low, ch. 6. § 1 — 4. 

** We should particularly ob- 
serve the assembly in the se- 
cond book of the Odyssey, in 
which, however, Mentor (v. 
239.) wishes to bring about a 
declaration of the people not 
strictly constitutional. But that 
the Homeric 'Ayopa indepen- 
dently exercised the rights of 



government, I cannot allow to 
Platner, De Natione Juris apud 
Homerum^'p, 108. andTittmann 
Griechischen Staatsverfassung 
gen, p. 63. It was a species of 
Wittenagemote, in which none 
but the thanes had the right of 
voting, as among the Saxons in 
England. The people composed 
a concio, but no comitia. My 
opinion more nearly coincides 
with that of Wachsmuth, Jus 
Gentium apud GreecoSy p. 18, 
sq. 
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continued to exist for a considerable time in the 
Ionian, Acheean, and .£olian states ; but the power 
of the chief ruler gradually declined, and was at last 
wholly abolished. With the Dorians, however, the 
case was very different ; they were peculiar in pos* 
sessing a very limited nobility, for the Heraclidse had 
nearly an exclusive right to that appellation : while, 
on the other hand, a whole nation occupied by means 
of conquest a station analogous to that of an aristo- 
cracy, imiting military pursuits with independence 
obtained by the possession of the land. 

4. About the 30th Olympiad (660 B.C.), how- 
ever, on account of the increased trade and intercourse 
with foreign nations, and consequently of the greater 
demand for luxuries, the value of wealth rose in com- 
parison with the honour of noble descent. The land, 
indeed, still remained for the most part in the hands of 
the aristocracy ; but as it had at this time become more 
easy to dissipate an inherited estate, and to obtain con- 
sideration by the profits of trade, property was more 
exposed to sudden changes. It is probable that the 
Geomori of the Ionic Samos, as well as the Hippo- 
botse of Ghalcis (which, as well as Samos, had once 
belonged to lonians), whose distinction was derived 
from the possession of land, also carried on the exten- 
sive commerce of these two states ; otherwise the 
wealth of the merchant would soon have exceeded that 
of the landowner. In the Doric states also, which 
were much engaged in trade, such as Corinth, ^gina, 
&c., it was attempted to unite the government of here- 
ditary aristocracy and of wealth.*" The new import- 
ance attached to wealth, even at the time of the Seven 
Sages, gave rise to the saj^ng of Aristodemus the Ar- 

*> Mgmetica^ p. 133. 
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give, " Money makes the man ;"p and at a later period 
Theognis the Megarean complains that the pursuit of 
riches confounds all distinction of rank, and that esti- 
mation was derived from it.*> The ancient legislators 
of Greece considered the power of money, or moveable 
property (which is as changeable as property in land 
is durable), most prejudicial to the safety of states ; 
and they endeavoured by oppressing the commercial 
classes, as well as by rendering the land inalienable, to 
palliate a danger which they were unable wholly to 
remove. Sparta alone, from the unchangeableness of 
her institutions, remained free from these revolutions. 
Solon, on the other hand, endeavoured to arrest and 
perpetuate a state of things which was merely fleeting 
and transitory. He left some remnants of the aristo- 
cracy, particularly the political union of the yivea, or 
houses, untouched ; while he made his government in 
principle a timocracy, the amount of property deter- 
mining the share in the governing power ; and at the 
same time showed a democratic tendency in the low 
rate at which he fixed the valuation. In his poetry 
also Solon considers the middle ranks as most valuable 
to the state ; and therefore he endeavoured to give them 
political importance.' But the temperature which he 
chose was too artificial to be lasting ; and the constitu- 
tion oi Solon, in its chief points, only remained in force 
for a few years. In other Ionic states also similar re- 
conciliations were attempted, but without obtaining 
any stability.* The spirit of the age was manifestly 
turned towards democracy; and though at Athens 

P Xpi^uara'xpVfMLT ayilp^Pia' 'Ap. Aristot. Pol. IV. 8. 1, 

dar. Istn. IL IL See Dissen 10. 

Explic. p. 493. Alcaeus ap. ' See Hullraann, StaaUreckty 

Schol. et Zeeob. Prov. p. 103. 

•« V. 190. 
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Solon^ as being the friend of the people, succeeded 
perhaps in effecting a more gradual transition; in 
other places the parties were more directly opposed, as 
is clearly shown by the contest between the parties 
UXouri^ and X.siqo[juaj(a at Miletus/ 

6. At Athens however, and generally throughout 
Greece, the first result of these democratic movements 
was the establishment of tyranny or despotism ; which 
may be considered as a violent revulsion, destined to 
precede a complete subversion of all the existing in- 
stitutions. It has been already shown that the tyrants 
of Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, and Epidaurus, were 
originally leaders of the popular party against the 
Doric nobility, or demagogues^ according to the ex- 
pression of Aristotle ; and for this reason Sparta, as 
being the protector of aristocracy, overthrew them, 
wherever her power extended.'' In Ionia and Sicily 
the tyrants found an oligarchical timocracy, which was 
conmionly opposed by a democratical party ;' and in 
some instances, as in that of Gelon, the tyrant acted 
against the popular faction. At the time of the 
Persian vrar democracy had struck deep root among 
the lonians; and Mardonius the Persian, after the 
expulsion of the tyrants, restored it in their cities as 
the desired form of government.^ In Athens Cleis- 
thenes had deprived the union of the houses (the last 
support of the aristocracy) of its political importance ; 



* Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 32. The 
emendation QXovrcc is confirmed 
by the comparison of Athenseus 
XII. p. 524 A.B. 

"^ See book I. ch. 8. 

« See Aristot. Pol. V. 10. 4. 
PaneetiuB of Leontini was a 
demagogue in a previously oli- 
garchical state, of which the 



constitution was similar to that 
of the Hippobotse. See Polyie- 
nus V. 47. 

y Herod. VI. 43. — Pindar 
(Pyth. II. 87.) supposes three 
constitutions, Tyranny, Domin- 
ion of the unrestrained Multi- 
tude, and Government of the 
Wise. 
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and Aristides was at length compelled by circum- 
stances to chance the timocracy into a democracy. 
For in the Persian invasion the lower orders had dis- 
covered, while serving as rowers and sailors in the 
fleet, how much the safety of the state depended upon 
their exertions, and would no longer submit to be ex- 
cluded from a share in the highest offices.' The de- 
mocracy flourished so long as great men understood 
how to guide it by the imposing superiority of their 
individual characters, and educated persons (oi ßfX- 
riovts) dared to take a share in public affairs ; it fell 
when the greedy and indolent people, allured by the 
prospect of rewards pernicious to the state, filled the 
public assemblies and courts of justice. We will not 
carry on any further our picture of the ochlocracy, in 
which all social union was entirely dissolved, and the 
state was surrendered to the arbitrary will of a turbu<* 
lent populace. 

6. The last of these changes, produced by what is 
called the spirit of the times, we have illustrated by the 
history of Athens, although the same course may be 
shown to have taken place in other, even originally 
Doric states. Thus in Ambracia, about the same time 
as at Athens, the timocracy gradually passed into a 
democracy,* and at Argos also the democracy rose at 
the same period. At the time of Polybius, the people 
had in the Doric states of Crete so unlimited an au- 
thority. that this writer himself wonders that his de- 
scription of them should be so entirely opposed to all 
former accounts.^ But since, in general, these altera- 
tions threw down the Doric families from their high 
station, and put an end to the Doric customs, they 

* Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 6. with Schneider's notes. 

» Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 9. V. 3. *> VI. 46. 
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have not so strong a claim upon our attention, as the 
pecuUar system of the Doric form of government, 
which was most strongly expressed in the ancient 
Cretan and Lacedaemonian constitutions : the latter of 
which, although in many points it yielded and adapted 
itself to the progress of civilization, existed in its 
essential parts for five centuries f and by its durability 
preserved Sparta alone among all the states of Greece 
fix>m revolutions and revolutionary excesses.^ 

7. But, it may be asked, what right have we to 
speak of a Doric constitution in general; and why 
should we select Sparta in preference to any other 
state of the Doric race, as a model of Hiat system ? 
May not Lycurgus have formed his legislation fix>m 
reflection upon the condition and wants of his own 
nation, or have conceived it from arbitrary principles 
of his own, and have thus impressed upon Sparta the 
diaracter which it ever after retained, as an essential 
element of its system?^ Against this opinion, not 
unfrequently advanced, instead of bringing forward 
any general arguments, we prefer adducing the words 
of Pindar,' who, beyond a doubt, was far better ac- 
quainted with the basis and origin of ancient constitu- 
tions, than either Ephorus or Plutarch. Pindar men-* 
tions that Hieron, the Syracusan, wished to establish 
the new city of ^tna (which was inhabited by 5000 

* Plut. Comp. Lycurg. 4. peared to his own narrow and 
According to Liyy XXXVIII. pr^udiced mind to be the best. 
34. 700 years up to 190 B. C. ^Qeo^fi&rf avv ekevBtpia 'Yx- 
Cicero pro Flacco 26. also X/Soc trr&SfiaQ 'lipwy (y vouoig 
reckons 100 years, but to a iicnaa' IdiXovrt ^e Ila/i^^v 
Afferent period. ical ithv 'H^xurXei^v txyovoi 

^ Isocrat. Panath. p. 285 C. oyßaiQ tnro Tavyirov valovrtQ 

• Thus Schiller severely cen- aU\ fUreiv ndfunaip cv Alyc^i/ov 
snres this lawgiver, for having ^taploic- Pyth. I. 61. see 
so selfishly for ever destined his Boeckh's Explic. 

people to that coarse, which ap- 
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Syracusans, and the same number of Peloponnesians) 
upon the genuine Doric principles ; as in later times 
Dion wished to establish in Syracuse itself a Lacedae- 
monian or Cretan constitution.* He founded it " with 
** heaven-built freedom, according to the laws of the 
" Hylean model ;" i. e., after the example of the 
Spartan constitution. " For the descendants of 
" Pamphylus, and of the Heraclidee, who dwell under 
" the brow of Taygetus, wish always to retain the 
" Doric institutions of ^Egimius." Now in the first 
place, this passage proves that the laws of Sparta were 
considered the true Doric institutions ; and, secondly, 
that their origin was held to be identical with that of 
the people. It proves that the Spartan laws (yif^C) 
were the true Doric institutions (yo/tifta), and indeed, 
in no other nation was the distinction between usage 
and positive law less marked; from which circum- 
stance alone it is evident how little opportunity the 
legislator had for fresh enactments, since custom can 
never be the work of one person. From this view of 
the subject we can also explain why Hellanicus, the 
most ancient writer on the constitution of Sparta,^ 
made no mention of Lycurgus (for which he is igno- 
rantly censured by Ephorus),^ and attributed what 
are called the institutions of Lycurgus to the first 
kings, Procles and Eurysthenes. It also follows, that 
when Herodotus describes the Spartans before the 
time of Lycurgus, as being in a state of the greatest 



s Plutarch, Comp. Timol. 2. 
Dion. 53. Aaicwvucov try^fia — 
Koaiuly» He was himseii a citi- 
zen of Sparta, Plut. Dion. 17. 
49. 

^ Yet Herodotus cannot have 
been acquainted with his work, 
since he considered himself as 



the first writer on the subject, 
Herod. VI. 55. 

* Strabo VIII. p. 866. Ob 
the other hand, Ephorus is pro- 
bably alluded to by Heraclides 
Ponticus 2. when he says n)v 
/iaKt^ifioylufv ^oXirccav TINES 
AvKovpy^ TrpoaaTTovai vatray. 
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anarchy»^ he can only mean that the original constitu- 
tion (the r^fJLo) A171JÜUOU) had been overthrown and 
perverted by external circumstances, imtil it was re- 
stored and renewed by Lycurgus. Lycurgus, of 
whose real or imaginary existence we have already 
spoken/ must at the time of Herodotus have been con- 
i^ered a mythical personage, as he had a temple, 
annual sacrifices, and, in fact, a regular worship."' 
Now it is the tendency of mythological narration to 
represent accordant actions of many minds at different 
times under the name of one person : consequently, the 
mere name of an institution of Lycurgus says very 
little respecting its real origin and author. 

8. The legislation of Lycurgus was, however, ac- 
cording to ancient traditions, aided by the support of 
Crete and Delphi, and the connexion between the 
religious usages of these states thus influenced their 
polhical condition. The form of government which 
was prevalent throughout the whole of Crete, origi- 
nated, according to the concurrent testimony of the 
ancients, in the time of Minos ; and it has been already 
shown that the Dorians at that time extended their 
dominion to this island, which thus received their 



^ I. 65. Ariatotle Pol. V. 10. 
3. also calls the kings of Sparta 
before Lycurgus tyrants. On 
the other hand, Strabo VIIl. 
p. 365. states, that " the con- 
querors of Laconia were from 
the beginning a nation subject 
to legal and moral restraints; 
but when they had intrusted 
thereg^ation of their govern- 
ment to Lycurgus, they so far 
excelled all others', that alone 
among the Greeks they ruled by 
land and sea." That this is 
the meaning of the passage, is 



proved by the word koI in the 
clause Koi icar &pxac f^ey lo*»- 
<l>p6yovy. Isocrates de Pace, p. 
1*78 C. also contradicts indi- 
rectly the supposed anarchy of 
the Spartans. But in Panath. 
p. 270 A. he follows Thucy- 
dides 1. 18. aratriatrcu <l>aaly ah' 
Tovg oi TO, tKtiyiay 6,KpißovyTeg 
«c oithivas aXkovs nay *EXX^- 
yufy. 

^ B. I. ch. 7. § 3, 5. 

" Herod. I. 65 Ephorus ap. 
Strab. VIII. p. 366. Plut. Ly- 
curg.31. Nicol. Damasc.p.449. 
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language and customs." In Crete therefore, the con- 
stitution founded on the principles of the Doric race, 
was first moulded into a firm and consistent shape, 
but even in a more simple and antiquated manner than 
in Sparta at a subsequent period.** Thus Lycurgus 
was enabled, without forcing any foreign usages upon 
Sparta, to take for a model the Cretan institutions 
which had been more fully developed at an earlier 
period ; so that the constitutions of Crete and Sparta 
had from that time, as it were, a family resemblance.^ 
When therefore we are told tliat a paean singer and 
expiatory priest of Crete, by name Thaletas of Elyrus,*" 
sent by the command of the Pythian oracle, composed 
the troubles and dissensions of Sparta by the power of 
his music, and that he was the instructor of Lycurgus ;' 
it is easy to perceive that the latter part of this account 
is an addition, made without any attention to chro- 
nology ; but the operation of Cretan music upon the 
regulation of political affairs, is strictly in the spirit of 
an age, and of a race, in which religion, arts, and laws 
conduced far more than among any other people to 
attain the same end, and had their basis in the same 
notions. 

9. On the other hand, it was the pride of tlie 



«»B. I. ch. 1. § 9. Comp, 
b. II. ch. 2. § 2. 

** According to Aristot. Pol. 
II. 7. 1. The meaning of this 
writer appears to be, that the 
Dorians had received these laws 
from the early inhabitants, as 
the Perioeci had retained them 
most truly ; but from the account 
given in the text, we must reject 
that idea. 

P Plat. L^. III. p. 685. 

^ This statement appears more 



correct than of Gortjrna or Cno- 
sus. Comp. Meursius, Creta, 
IV. 12. 

' See Aristot. Pol. II. 8. 5. 
iElian. V. H. XII. 50. Diog. 
La6rt. I. 38. Plut. Lye 3. 
Philos. cum princ. 4. p. 88. 
Pausan. I. 14. 3. Philod. de 
Mus. Col. 18, 19. Boeth. de 
Mus. I. 1. p. 114. SextEmpir. 
adv. Math. p. 68 B. Suid. vol. 
11. p. 163. Compare b. II. 
ch. 8. § 11. 
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Spartans^ that their laws had proceeded from the oracle 
of the Pythian god:' and Tyrtseus says, in some 
verses of his Eunomia, that the fundamental principles 
of the Spartan constitution had been laid down by 
Apollo.^ It is probable that these laws were really 
composed in the form of injunctions to Lycurgus, or 
to the people.** The oracle, however, continued to 
possess a superintending power over the constitution, 
chiefly through the intervention of the Pythians,* four 
persons appointed by the kings as messengers to tlie 
temple of Pytho, who delivered the oracles truly and 
honestly to the kings,^ and were equally acquainted 
with their purport. On accoimt of l^e importance of 
these oracles, the Pythians were the assessors of the 
kings and the gerusia,' and were always the messmates, 
both at home and in the field, of the kings. It is 
probable that the three "Pythian interpreters" at 
Athens^ who, besides explaining the oracles, performed 
public and domestic expiatory sacrifices,* once pos- 
sessed a similar dignity, although they lost these 
powers at a very early period. The theori of ^Sgina, 
Mantinea, Messenia, Troezen, and Thasos, who com- 
posed separate colleges, eat together, and who were 
regular magistrates, not being like the theori of Athens, 

' Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8. 5. Polyasn. 1. 16. 1. Justin. III. 3. 
According to whom Lycurgus ^ Called in the Lacedeemonian 

asked the god, tl Xfoy xal afui- dialect TLoldioi^ Phodus in v. 
vo¥ Afi rn STTopri;— doubtless a ^ That this could not always 

regular formula. This coin- be said of the Qioirpoiroiy may be 

ddes with the dictum of the seen from Theognis, v. 783. 
Pythian priestess in Plut.Quaest. ' This, I infer, nearly agree- 

Rom. 28. p. 329. ing with Cragius, from Cicero 

* See below, ch. 5. § 8. de Div. I. 13. Conf Herod. VI. 

" B. 11. ch. 1. § 4. Later his- 51. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 15. 
torians, from a mistaken ex- * See particularly Timeeus 

planation, suppose that the Lex. Plat, in v. il^riyriraX UvOo' 

whole correspondence was a de- yprioroi, 
lusion, or a fraud of Lycurgus, 
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chosen for a single theoria, may be compared with the 
Pythians.^ 

10. This comparison again leads us back to our 
former position, that in the genuine Doric form of 
government there were ceitain predominant ideas, 
which were peculiar to that race, and were also ex- 
pressed in the worship of Apollo, viz., those of har- 
mony and order (to suxoer/tov); of self-control and 
moderation (^a-m^qoo-Cvri) , and of ma«^ virtue (aperi]).*' 
Accordingly, the constitution was formed for the edu- 
cation as well of the old as of the young, and in a 
Doric state education was upon the whole a subject 
of greater importance than government. And for this 
reason all attempts to explain the legislation of Ly- 
curgus, from partial views and considerations, have 
necessarily failed. That external happiness and en- 
joyment were not the aim of these institutions was 
soon perceived. But it was thought, with Aristotle,** 
that every thing could be traced to a desire of making 
the Spartans courageous warriors, and Sparta a domi- 



^ See iEginetica, p. 135. 
Compare Dissen Expl. Find. 
Nem. III. p. 376. In the The- 
ariou at TrcBzen there were ex- 
piatory sacrifices, book II. ch. 2. 
§ 8. In Thasos they were 
called Oevpoif Inscript. ap. 
Choiseul. Grouff. Voyage pit- 
toresque, I. 2. p. 156. Here 
also they were in connexion with 
the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. 

<= See Thuc. I. 84. Plat Al- 
cib. I. c. 38. 

* VII. 2. 5. Engel de Rep. 
miL Spart. ^ a Gottingen prize 
Essay for 1790., where Cos- 
sacks, Spartans, and Cretans 
are classed together. Compare 



Heyne de Spartan, Rep, Com- 
ment. Gutting, tom. IX. p. 8. 
It appears, indeed, from Aris- 
totle Pol.. VII. 14 (13) to have 
been the opinion of the writers 
who treated of the constitution 
of Sparta during the predomi- 
nance of that state, that "the 
Lacedaemonians owed their ex- 
ternal dominion to their consti- 
tution, according to which they 
had been trained to dangers and 
exertions from their youth (^i 
5ta TO ytyvpvatrBai vpOQ tovq 
KivlvvovQ iroXXwv ^W»'.)'* But 
the intended effect of these in- 
stitutions cannot be safely in- 
ferred from their actual conse- 
quences. 
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mmt and conquering state ; whereas the fact is, that 
Sparta was hardly ever known to seek occasion for a 
war, or to follow up a victory ; and during the whole 
of her flourishing period (that is, from about the 50th 
Olympiad to the battle of Leuctra) did not make a 
single conquest by which her territory was enlarged. 
In conclusion we may say, that the Doric state was 
a body of men, acknowledging one strict principle of 
order, and one unalterable rule of manners ; and so 
subjecting themselves to this system, that scarcely any- 
thing was imfettered by it, but every action was influ- 
enced and regulated by the recognised principles. 
Before however we come to the consideration of this 
system, it will be necessary to explain the condition of 
an order of persons, upon which it was in a certain 
measure founded, namely, the subfect classes in the 
several Doric states. 



CHAP. II. 

§ 1. Origin and distribution of the Perioeci of Laconia. § 2. 
TbeiT political condition and civil rights. § 3. Their service 
in war, and their occupation in manufactures, trade, and art. 
§ 4. Noble families in Sparta not of Doric origin. Trades 
and crafts hereditary in Sparta. 

1. The clearest notion of the subjection enforced 
by the dominant race of Dorians may be collected 
from the speech of Brasidas to the Peloponnesians, 
in Thucydides.* " You are not come," he says, 
from states in which the many rule over the few, 
but the few over the many, having obtained their 

* IV. 126. 
VOL. II. c 
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" sovereignty in no other manner than by victory in 
"the field." The only right indeed which they 
possessed was the right of conquerors ; the Dorians 
had by the sword driven out the Achseans, and these 
again could not rest their claim to Peloponnesus on 
any better title. It seemed also like a continuation of 
the heroic age, the existence of which was founded on 
the rule exercised by the military over the agricul- 
tural classes. The relative rights of the Dorians 
and Achseans appear, however, to have been deter*- 
mined by mutual compact, since the Dorians, ob- 
taining the superiority only by slow degrees, were 
doubtless glad to purchase the accession of each town 
on moderate conditions ; and this was perhaps espe- 
cially the case in Messenia.^ The native inhabitants 
of the towns, thus reduced to a state of dependence, 
were called IIsp/oixoi.'' The diflference of races was 
strictly preserved ; and was not (as elsewhere) obli- 
terated by an union in the same city and political 
community. The Perioeci were always considered as 
Achaeans, that people having in early times composed 
the larger mass of the people thus subdued. So, for 
example, the inhabitants of the maritime town of 
Asopus were called by the title of *A;f aioi ol ^o^oxu- 
jra^iVeno«.* At a later date, when the power of 
Sparta had been long broken, and her freedom anni- 
hilated by the tyrant Nabis, Titus Quinctius de- 
tached the hamlets (once called wo'Ksts, then xcSfjM^ 
vicf) from all connexion with Sparta, and placed 

^ Pausan. IV. 3. 3. ov/x«^ historical ground. 
povmr 'ANAAASASGAI irpoc "" Why I take no further no- 

TovQ ^piiac rijv yfiv, Pausa- tice of the account of Ephorus 

niaB, however, very frequently is explained in book I. ch. 5. 

makes use of this expression, § 13. 
and often perhaps without any ^ Pausan. III. 22. 7. 
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diem under the protection of the Acheean league."" 
Augustus confirmed the independence of twenty- 
four Laconian towns under the name of Eleuthero- 
kcones; tiiese» like the former, being entirely re« 
leased from the power of Sparta, were governed by 
their own laws/ and formed a small distinct confede- 
ration. Hence it is evident that these Perioeci had 
previously maintained a certain degree of independ- 
ence, and composed separate communities. Of these 
twenty-four towns eighteen are mentioned — viz., Ge- 
renia, AJagonia, Thalamse, I,jeuctra, CEtylus, Csene- 
polls, Pyrrhichus, Las, Teuthrone, Gythium, Asopus, 
Acrise, Bobsb, Zarax, Epidaurus, Limera, Prasice, 
Geronthrse, and Marius;^ a small part only of the 
coast near Cardamyle remained at that time under the ^ 
power of Sparta.^ The towns, however, belmiging 
to the Perioeci did not lie merely on the coast, but 



« Polyb. XX. 12. 2. with 
Sdiwdghffiuser^s note, Liv. 
XXXiy. 29. XXXVIII. 30. 

' a{rro>'o/not, Pausan. III. 21. 6. 

« III. 21. 6. cf. 26. 6. The 
other six were at the time of 
Pausanias either again com- 
prised in Messenia, as Pharse, 
which Augustus had annexed 
to Laconia, Paus. IV. 30. 2. 
after it had at an earlier period 
been separated with Thuria and 
Abea from Messenia, Polyb. 
XXy. 1. 1, or they had fallen 
to decay, and were then unin- 
habited, as Pephnos, Helos, 
Cyphanta, and Leucae. Whe- 
ther Abea was included by 
Augustus in Laconia is doubt- 
ful, but it is probable from the 
situation of the place. This, 
wiUi the other five mentioned 
above, would therefore make 
the number twenty-four com- 



plete. As proofs of the late 
independence of these towns 
we may mention decrees of 
Abea, Greronthrfle, Gytheium, 
CEtylus, and Tsenarus (Boeckh 
Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1307, 
1334, 1325, 1336, 1391, 1392, 
1323, 1321, 1322, 1393, 1394). 
There are also inscriptions of 
the Eleutherolacones jointly, 
t6 Koivdv Titiv *^\evdepo\aKwv(üy 
(ib. 1389). Likewise, accord- 
ing to Eckhel, there are genuine 
coins, belonging to this and the 
Roman period, of Asine, Aso- 
pus, Bcese, Gytheium, and Las ; 
those of Taletum and Cythera 
are doubtful. 

^ Pausan. III. 26. 5. Sparta 
must, however, have retained 
some outlet to the sea. The 
Lacedaemonian coast is also 
called the territory of the Pe- 
rioeci in Thucyd. III. 16.1. 

c2 
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also more inland ; for example, Thuria and ^thaea, 
which were in what had formerly been Messenia.' 
This Mthedo, is reckoned among the hundred cities 
of Laconia»*" which Androtion had enumerated at 
full length in his Atthis, and perhaps also Stephanus 
of Byzantium, on the authority of Androtion ;^ the 
epitome of whose work which we now possess only 
mentions Miha^a,, Amyclae, Croceae» Epidaurus, Li- 
mera> Dyrrachium, Tenos, Aulon, and Anthana. 
Now since two of these towns are known from other 
authorities to have belonged to Perioeci, we may per- 
haps infer the same of the whole hundred. The round 
number of a hundred cannot however have been fixed 
before the time when the whole of Messenia» as far as 
the river Neda (on which Aulon was situated), as 
well as Cynuria (to which Anthana, or Athene» 
belonged), came finally under the dominion of Sparta, 
that is to say, after Olymp. 58. 548 B.C." It must 
therefore have been subsequent to this epoch that 
Sparta fixed the exact number of the towns inha« 
bited by her Perioeci, and somewhat arbitrarily set 
them at a hundred ; as Cleisthenes at Athens, though 
by what means is indeed unknown, contrived likewise 
to raise the number of demi in Attica to a hundred. 
We have already ° taken notice of another division 



* Thucyd. I. 101. The 0oi/- 
piärai of Thuria, near Calame. 
Welcker (Alcmania Fragment, 
p. 81.) proposes AWal^ for A»;- 
daif in Theognis v. 1216. Bek- 
ker. 

^ Androtion ap. Steph. Byz. 
in V. 

* See also in AJrwX/a. They 
are also mentioned by Strabo, 
VIII. p. 362. (Eustath. ad II. 
B. p. 293, 19. ad Dion. Pericg. 



418). They had not however 
any connexion with the Heca- 
tombsea ; for Argos had the 
same festival. 

° See book I. ch. 7. § 16. 
Lysias ap. Harpocrat. also calls 
Anthana a Lacedaemonian city. 
See Mginetica^ p. 46, note % 
p. 185. note ^. Siebelis ad 
Pausan. II. 38. 6. 

° Book I. ch. 5. § 10. 
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cf Laconia besides that into towns, and shown that the 
Perioeci of this country had formerly dwelt in five 
districts, of which the chief towns were Amycl«, Las, 
Epidanrus Lomera (or else Gytheium), Mgysy and 
Pharis ; as also Messenia, in addition to the territory 
round the city inhabited by Dorians, contained four 
provinces — viz., Pylos, Rhium, Mesola, and Hyamia. 
For what length of time these districts were retained, 
and what relation they bore to the division into a 
hundred towns or hamlets, cannot now be determined. 
2. It will next be necessary to ascertain what were 
the political rights and condition of the Perioeci. The 
main circumstances are without doubt correctly given 
by Ephorus. "They were," he says, *• tributary to 
"Sparta, and had not equal rights of citizenship.'* 
If these words are taken in their literal sense, it is 
plain that the Perioeci had not a share in the great 
kgislative assembly of the citizens» And in truth 
the passages adduced by modern writers to show that 
they had a vote in this assembly are not by any means 
satisfactory.'' Perhaps the following considerations 
are sufficient to convince us of the impossibility of 
such general assemblies. Had the Spartan constitu- 
tion permitted the whole people to hold large assem- 
blies with the right of deciding on all public questions, 
it would have been in principle completely democratic, 
and would have had a perpetual tendency to become 



® See MaDBO, Sparta, vol. I. 
p. 93. Tittmann, vol. I. p. 89. 
That even the Lacedaemonian 
irX^^ did not comprise the 
Perioeci, is shown, e. g., by Po- 
lybiuB IV. 34. 7, where it re- 
jects the alliance of the iEto- 
lians, chiefly on account of the 
fear that they would HavZpairo' 



^(effdaj. rove Uepioiicovg. The 
name Acucedatfjtoyiot, which sig* 
nifies all, Perioeci and Spartans, 
and frequently the former, as 
the early inhabitants, in opposi* 
tion to the latter, is no more a 
proof of political equality than 
the appellation OeatraXol of the 
freedom of the Penest». 
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more so, in the necessary course of events. But, in 
addition to this objection, let us only picture to ouj*- 
selves the absurdity of the PericBci, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sparta, all flocking together between the 
brook Babyca and the bridge Cnacion! Where 
again were those, who took several days to arrive at 
Sparta from Cyphanta, Pylos, or Teenarus, to find 
houseroom and food? How could any of them be 
ready to leave their homes and trades at such a sum- 
mons ? It was esteemed a difficult matter even to 
collect an armed force of Perioeci at a short notice. 
A city^community was doubtless everywhere requi- 
site for a popular assembly ; and hence in the Athe* 
nian, and every similar democracy, each citizen was in 
some way settled in the town, and had the right of 
there possessing an house (fyxrijcn^ oix/aj), which a 
Perioecus most assuredly had not.^ 

3. Now, if it is acknowledged that the distant 
situation and state of the Perioeci presented almost 
insuperable objections to their possessing a share in 
the general government, their political inferiority to 
the Spartans will not appear very oppressive. They 
were admitted equally with the Spartans to the ho* 
nourable occupation of war, and indeed sometimes 
served as heavy-armed soldiers, or as troops of tiie 
line.*» There were at Plateea 5000 Dorian hoplitae. 



p XwplTtiSf as the Lacedtemo- 
nians are often called, is pro- 
bably identical with TeploiKOQ^ 
iElian. V. H. IX. 27. Com|>are 
Xupitihg Bojcx^^) ^^ Hesychius. 
Oi Air^ rfie x^pacin Athen. XV. 
p. 614 A. from Sosibius are op- 
posed ro«c €ic r^c Aywy^c iraialv 
(those educated in Sparta), and 
see Casanbon's note. The edu- 



cation of the Perioeci was there- 
fore entirely different from that 
of the Spartans. 

^ Isocrates Panath. p. 271 A. 
speaking of the Lacedsemonians 
having compelled the Perioaci 
jcitr* ay^pa trvfiTapaTirreaBai 
tnplaty ahroig, confounds the 
Perioeci with the Helots, as also 
in what follows. 
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and the same number of Periceci ; at Sphacteria 292 
prisoners were taken» of whom only 120 were Spar- 
tans«' How, if the Periceci had been an oppressed 
people, could Sparta have ventured to collect so 
large a number into her armies ; and for what reason 
should the Periceci have taken part in the heroic 
devotion of that small band, if they had not the 
victory and honour of Sparta as much at heart as 
their own ? ** Sparta," said the Spartan king Dema- 
ratus, to Xerxes/ ''contains 8000 Spartans, all of 
equal bravery ; the other Lacedsemonians, in many 
surrounding cities, are indeed inferior to them, but 
" yet not deficient in courage." Nor do we hear of 
any insurrection of Periceci (if we except the revolt 
of two Messenian towns in Ol3rmp. 78. 468 B.c.) 
until the downfall of the constitution.^ Again, would 
it be possible, on the assumption of an oppressive 
subjection, to explain how the Asinseans and Naup- 
lian3, when deprived of their independence by Argos, 
fled to Laconia, that they might occupy the maritime 
towns of Mothone and Asine, manifestly as Periceci 7 
Nor is it consistent with a general contempt of the 
Periceci that xaXo) xayado) — " gentlemen" — are men- 
tioned in their number ."^ AU trade and commerce, 
of indispensable need to Laconia, were in the hands 
of the maritime towns. Merchants from Libya and 
Egypt brought their cargoes to the Periceci of Cy- 



' In later times very different 
proportions occur, e.g,y a very 
small number of Spartans in 
the army, when the city stood 
in need of its own citizens, and 
could not send them to a dis- 
tance, or from other causes. 

• Herod. VII. 234. 

* No disobedience of the Pe- 



riceci can be inferred from 
Thucyd. IV. 8. Some Periceci 
deserted to Epaminondas, Xe- 
noph. Hell. VI. 5. 25. 23. 
Xenophon expresses himself 
more strongly, Hellen. VII. 2. 
2. 
'^ Xenoph. Hell. V. 3. 9. 
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thera,* who, among other branches of trade, followed 
the lucrative employment of the purple fishery.^ All 
manual labour in Sparta, not performed by slaves, 
was in the hands of this class, since no Spartan, 
before the introduction of the Achsean constitution, 
was allowed to follow any trade." The low estimation 
in which trade was held was foxmded on the ancieirt 
Grecian customs and opinions, in departing frcmi 
which the Corinthians were nearly singular among 
the Doric states, the productiveness of trade having 
taught them to set a higher value upon it.*^ And 
yet in their colony of Epidamnus public slaves were 
the only manual labourers;^ Diophantus wished to 
introduce the converse of this system at Athens, and 
to make all the manual labourers slaves. The Spar- 
tans, moreover, appear to have admitted those alone 
of the Perioeci who were engaged in agriculture to 
serve among the heavy-armed, while artisans were 
admitted only to the light-iumed infantry.'' This 
had been once the case at Athens, where the Thetes 
(to which class the artificers belonged) served only 
in that inferior rank. According to this, then, the 
5000 Perioeci, who at the battle of Plataea were 
allotted as light-armed to the same number of heavy- 
armed soldiers, were in part perhaps artificers. The 



* Thuc. IV. 53. cf. VII. 51. 
y See PUn. H. N. IX. 36, 

60.21, 8. 36, 5. Comp-MeuTB. 
Misc. Lac II. 19. Mitscher- 
ÜBch ad Hor. Carm. II. 18. 7. 
« Plutarch, Lye 4. iElian, V. 
H. VI. 6. Nioolaus Damasce» 
nus, and others. 

• Herod. II. 167. cf. Cic. de 
Rep. 11.4. CorirUhum pervertit 
cUiquando^hic error ac dissi' 



pcUio civiunty quod mercatuK 
cupiditaie et navigandi, et 
agrorvm et armorum cultum 
reliquerant. Compare Hull- 
mann Staatsrecht^ p. 128. 

*» Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 13. 

^ This follows from Xenoph. 
Kep. Lac. 11.2. xal iirnevai koI 
oTrXlraiSy twtira H ical rots x^i- 
pori\raic. 
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indastrious pursuit of trade did not» however, suffer so 
much as might be supposed, from the low estimation 
IB which it was held ; for not only were many raw 
oommodities obtained in a high degree of perfection 
in Laoonia, but many Lacedsemonian manufactures 
were also used and sought after in the rest of Greece. 
The Laccmian cothan, a drinking vessel used in camps 
and marches,^ the bowV the goblet/ tables, seats, 
elbow chairs/ doors,^ and cars/ the Laconian steel,*" 
keys,^ swords, helmets, axes, and other iron fabrics," 
the shoes of Amyclae," the Xaconian mantles,'' and 
woollen garments dyed with native purple, which 
adorned alike the warriors setting out to battle and 
die bloody corpses of the slain ; all these bespeak an 
active pursuit of trade, and at the same time a peculiar 
sense of propriety and comfort, which brought several 



* Critias Aaire^. ToXir. ap. 
Athen. XI. p. 483 B. and Plu- 
taidi, Lycurg. 9. Pollux, VI. 
46, 97. Hesych. Suid. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. I. 2. 8. 

*» Athen. V. 198 D. 199 E. 

'rvXtf A curat va, Hesych. in 

> Flat. Lye. ubi sup. 

*»MeurB.II. n. 

*Theoph. Hist. Plant. III. 
11. 3. 

^ Daimachus ap. Steph. Byz. 
in Aajc€^. and from him Eustath. 
II. p. 294, 5. Rom. 

^ Salmas. Exer. Plin. p. 653 
B. Moser in Creuzer's Init. 
Philos. vol. IL p. 152. Com- 
pare also Liban. Or. p. 81. e 
cod. August, ed. Reiske. 

» Xenoph. Hell. III. 3. 1. 
Plin. H. N. VII. 56. WXiy Aa- 
Kbtyiicii Pollux, I. 10, 131. con- 
cerning which see Phot and 



Suid. in v., who refer to Xen. 
Anab. FV". 8. 25. cyxctp/^iov, I. 
10, 149. ferrei camuliy Plin. 
XXXI 1 1. 4. /xaoTcyec» Steph. 
Eust. ubi sup. 

° Theocrit. X. 35. et Schol. 
Athen. XL p. 483 B. V. p. 215 
C. Steph. ubi sup. Hesych. in 
d/ivjcXatdec, \aKhtviKa hnohi^fia" 
Ta^ cf. in kyvrivfrKKot, Compare 
the shoes of the Amyclaean 
priestesses upon the monument 
of Amycl» in Walpok's Me* 
moir«, p. 454. LacedaemoniaD 
men's shoes (hn\ou) are often 
mentioned elsewhere, Aristoph. 
Thesm« and Wasps. Schol. and 
Suidas, Critias ubi sup. Pollux, 
VII. 22, 80. cf. Meurs. L 18. 

^ lioKwviQ ktictirXoi Emg. ap. 
Suid. in Acucüivcicai. Athen. V. 
198. XL 483 C. Compare book 
IV. ch. 2. § 3. 
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of these goods and implements into general use. 
Many men were probably employed in the iron mines 
and forges ;^ stone quarries of Taenarus had also been 
worked from early times ;'^ and that their industry 
was not confined to the mere drudgery of manu&c- 
tures is shown by the schools of Lacedaemonian em- 
bossers and brass-founders (probably a branch of that 
in Crete), to which Chartas, Syadras, Dontas, Dory- 
cleidas and Medon, Theocles, Gitiadas, and Cratinus 
belonged,' all of whom were probably Periceci, al- 
though Pausanias, neglecting the distinction, calls 
them Spartans. Upon the whole we may venture to 
affirm Äat the Doric dominion did hot discourage or 
stifle the intellectual growth of her dependent sub- 
jects, but allowed it full room for a vigorous deve- 
lopment. Myson, by many reckoned one of the 
seven sages, was, according to some, and perhaps the 
most credible accounts, a husbandman of tiie Laconian 
town of Etia, and resided at a place called Chen in the 
same country." Even the highest honour among the 

P These mines are not indeed ' My opinion is, that in the 

anywhere expressly mentioned, oracle (Diog. La8rt. I. 106. 

but we must infer their exist- Comp. Casaubon and Menage) 

ence from the number of iron 'Hmoc was the correct reading, 

fabrics, tod the cheapness of for which Ocraloc was Icmg ago 

iron. See below, ch. 10. § 9. substituted from ignorance. — 

and book I. ch. 4. § 3. The point was doubted at an 

4 The stone quarries upon early period in antiquity ; even 

mount Taygetus were, however, Plato, Protag. p. 343, appears 

according to Strabo VIII. p. not to consider Myson as a La- 

36*7, first opened by the Ro- cedaemonian. See aho Diod. de 

mans. Compare Xenoph. ubi Yirt. et Vit. p. 551. Paus. X. 

sup. Pollux, Vll. !23, 100. 24. 1. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 

Interp. Juven. XI. 113. Meurs. 299. Sylb. Steph. Byz. m X^v 

II. 18. Pliny also mentions and *Hr/a. There is a story in 

Laceda&monian cote$ and sma- Plutarch, Qusst. Rom. 84, of 

ragdi. Myson making in winter a fork 

. ' Compare Thiersch, Ueber for tossing the com, and, when 

die Kunstepochen, Abhandlung Chilon wondered at it, of his 

II. p. 51. justifying himself by an appo- 
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Grreeks, the victory at the Olympic games, was not 
denied to the Laoedsemonians ; an inhabitant of 
Acrice was found in the list of the conquerors at 
Olympia:* from which circumstance it is evident 
diat the Perioeci of Sparta were in all other parts 
of Greece considered as free citizens. They must 
also without doubt have possessed -civil rights, but 
only in those communities to which they immediately 
belonged, and which would never have been called 
cities (pro7i€tg) unless they had to a certain point been 
independent bodies. Isocrates,"" indeed, states that 
they possessed less freedom and power than the demi 
of Attica ; but no general comparison can be drawn 
between the S^ftoi of Attica and iriTiug of Laconia. 
Perhaps they had the power of electing their own 
municipal magistrates, though we find that a Spartan 
was sent as governor to the island of Cythera.* The 
same was the case in war. We find the command 
at sea intrusted to one of the class of Perioeci,^ doubt- 
less because the Spartans did not hold the naval service 
in much estimation, and because the inhabitants of the 
maritime towns were more practised in naval affitirs 
than the Dorians of the interior. Concerning the 
tribute- of the towns belonging to the Perioeci no accu- 
rate account has been preserved. 

4. Though for the most part the early inhabitants 
were driven into the country by the Doric conquerors, 
there still remained some families which inhabited the 

■ite answer; where Myson is ^Thuc. YIII. 22. Manso, 

opposed, as a Perioecian fanner, Sparta, vol. II. p. 516. It does 

to the noble Spartan. not indeed follow that this Pe- 

* Paus. III. 22. 4. ricEcus had authority over La- 
^ In a very rhetorical passage, cedemonians ; but Sparta roust 

Panathen. p. 270 D. have sent him out as a com- 

* Thuc. IV. 53. 54. Hesych. mander to the Chiana, 
in KvOripoSiKftc* 
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city conjointly with the Spartans, and were held in 
equal consideration with them ; as at Atiiens, for ex- 
ample, many families of the original inhabitants appear 
to have had the rank of Eupatridae. Of this the Tal* 
thybiadse are an instance. The office of herald was at 
Sparta (as in the fabulous times) hereditary, and not, 
as in other parts of Greece, obtained by competi- 
tion." The privilege of performing all foreign em- 
bassies/ and a share in the sacred missions,^ were 
assigned to the pretended descendants of the Mycenean 
hersdd Talthybius, who also enjoyed especial honours 
amongst the Acheeans at iBgium ;'' and there is doubt- 
less reason to suppose that this family belonged to tiie 
Achaean race, without entering into the question of the 
correctness of theur pedigree. The dignity attached to 
their office was very great, especially if, as was the 
case in the heroic ages, it was the custom for the 
heralds to address the princes as ** beloved sons.*' As 
to property and effects, they ranked with the first 
Spartans,^ if, as it appears, Sperthias and Bulis, who 
offered themselves to die Persian king as an atonement 
for the murder of his ambassadors,"* were of the family 
of the Talthybiad«. 

Indeed almost all the other trades and occupations, 
besides that of herald, were hereditary at Sparta, as. 



»Herod. VI. 60. od Kara 
XafiwpofufvlTiy (in the Ay&yeQ 
K7ip9KUPt comp. Faber Agonist. 
II. 15. Boeckh, Staatshaus- 
baltung, vol. II. p. 359.) cTrcrc- 
Bifuvoi aXKoi a<^as vapaKXriiov 
Qiv h\Ka Kara ra irdTpia hrire' 
Xiovffi, 

• Herod. VII. 134. roT<ny ai 
KiipvKfiiai ai Ik 2;r^ipn}c ^raaac 
yipaq liZoyrai, 



X 



BeoidipvKtg yeVoc to &w6 



TaXßvßlov irapa EAEY0EPI* 
OIS. Hesych, Perhaps 'EXcw- 
Btpdk&KiMn. Hemsterhms sup- 
poses that Eleuthema in Crete 
is alluded to. The commoa 
name of the herald in Sparta 
was Movaa(. See Valck. ad 
Adoniaz. p. 319. 

«^ Pausan. III. 12. 6, 7. III. 
23.7. 

^ Herod, ubi sup. 

* Herod. VH. 137. 
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for example, those of cooking, baking, mixing wine, 
flute-playing, &c/ The trade of cooks had its parti- 
cular heroes, viz., Dseton, Matton, and Ceraon, whose 
statue stood in the Hyacinthian street.^ It is easy to 
see how this hereditary transmission of employments 
favoured the maintenance of ancient customs« In fact, 
Sparta would not have so long remained contented 
with her black broth, either if her cooks had not learnt 
the art of dressing it from their youth upwards, and 
continued to exercise their craft after the manner of 
their fathers, or if this ofEce could have been assigned 
at will to those who were able by their art to gratify 
the palate. It is not probable that any of these fa- 
milies of artisans were of Doric origin, and they doubt* 
less belonged to the class of Ferioaci ; nor is it to be 
supposed that, like the Talthybiadse, they possessed 
the Spartan rights of citizenship.^ 



CHAP. III. 

§ 1. Helots of Sparta. Their political condition. § 2. Their 
senrice in war. § 3. Treatment of the helots. § 4. The cryp- 
teia. § 5. Various degrees of helotism. § 6. Number of the 
helots. § 1. The phylce of Pitana, Limnce, Mesoa, and Cy- 
nosura. 

1. The condition of the Perioeci and that of the 
Helots must be carefully distinguished from each other ; 

' VI. 60. Concerning the ** The Periceci also took part 

6\l/oiroioi see Agatharch. ap, in the colonies of Sparta, e. g.^ 

Athen. XII. p. 550 C. Perizo- of Heraclea Trachinia, where 

nius ad iElian. V. H. XIV. 7. they probably belouged to the 

« Compare Athen. II. 39 C. toWoI ; Thuc. III. 92, 93. 
with IV. 1*73 F. 
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the latter state may be termed " villenage," or " bond- 
age," to which that of the Perioeci had not the slight- 
est resemblance.* The common account of the origin 
of this class is, that the inhabitants of the maritime 
town Helos were reduced by Sparta to this state of 
degradation, after an insurrection against the Dorians 
already established in power.^ This explanation, 
however, rests merely on an etymology, and that by no 
means a probable one ; since such a Gentile name as 
E7xai^ (which seems to be the more ancient form) 
cannot by any method of formation have been derived 
from '^Xo^. The word "Efxwg is probably a derivative 
from'^Xoi in a passive sense, and consequently means 
the prisoners.^ Perhaps it signifies those who were 
taken aft;er having resisted to the uttermost, whereas 
the Perioeci had surrendered upon conditions ; at least 



* Concerning the condition 
of the Helots, see, hesides the 
more well-known books, Ca- 
peronnier, Mem. de I'Acad. des 
Inscript. torn. XXIII. p. 271. 
Schlaeger, Dissert. Helmst. 
1130. 

^ Ephonis ap. Strab. VIII. 
p. 365, according to Yaleke- 
uaer's emendation, Theopom- 
pus ap. Athen. VI. p. 272. 
Even Hellanicus in Harpocra- 
tion uses the word eiKhn^iftiv 
p. 15. Fragm. 54. ed. Sturz.; 
it is, however, uncertain whe- 
ther the etymology there given 
is from Hellanicus. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. 

^ This derivation was known 
in ancient times, e. g,^ Schol. 
Plat. Alcib. I. p. 78. Apo- 
Btol. VII. 62. nXwTtQ ol il 
alxf^aXwTwy BovXoi. So also 
AfxwQ comes from ^fiaut (AE- 
MO). For the ^/z^t^ec, of whom 



there were large numbers QiaXa 
lihpioi. Od. XVII. 422. XIX. 
78.) in the house of every 
prince (I. 397. VII. 225. II. 
XIX. 333.), and who chiefly 
cultivated the land, cannot 
have been bought slaves (for 
the single examples to the con- 
trary are rather exceptions), as 
this would suppose a vay ex- 
tensive traffic in slaves ; nor 
could they have been persons 
taken accidentally in expedi- 
tions of plunder and war, as in 
that case there could not have 
been so large a number in every 
house ; but they are probably 
persons who were taken at the 
original conquest of the soil. 
The passage. Od. I. 298. ovq 
HOI Xrilfftmro may be variously 
applied. — Concerning the ety- 
mology of EfXwc, compare Len- 
nep, Etymol p. 257. 
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Theopompus^ calls them Achaeans as well as the others. 
It appears, however, m(»re probable that they were an 
aboriginal race, which was subdued at a very early 
period, and which immediately passed over as slaves to 
the Doric conquerors.** 

In speaking of the condition of the Helots, we will 
consider their political rights and their personal treatr 
ment under separate heads» though in fact the two 
subjects are very nearly connected. The first were 
doubtless exactly defined by law and custom, though 
the expressions made use of by ancient authors are 
fi^uently vague and ambiguous. " They were," says 
Ephorus,^ '' in a certain point of view public slaves. 
'' Their possessor could neither liberate them, nor sell 
'' them beyond the borders." From this it is evident 
that th^ were considered as belonging properly to the 
state, which to a certain degree permitted them to be 
possessed, and apportioned them out to individuals, re- 
serving to itself the power of enfranchising them. But 
to sell them out of the country was not in the power 
even of the state ; and, to the best of our knowledge, 
such an event never occurred. It is, upon the whole, 
most probable that individuals had no power to sell 
them at all ; since they were, for the most part, 
attached to the land, which was inalienable. On tiiese 
lands they had certain fixed dwellings of their own, 
and particular services and payments were prescribed 
to them.* They paid as rent o. fixed measure of com ; 

not, however, like the Perioeci, to the state, but to their 

* Ap. Athen. VI. p. 2Ö5. where the Bepawoyrec are He- 

• See book I. ch. 4. § 7. lots. 

*■ Ap. Strab. VIII. p. 365. « Ephoras ubi sup. Ilota 

So also Pausanias III. 20. 6. sunt jam inde antiquitus cas- 

calls all the Helots dovXoi tov tellanij aqreste genta. Liv. 

iroivm;. Comp. Herod. VI. 10. XXXIV. 27. 
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masters. As this quantity had been definitively settled 
at a very early period (to raise the amount being for^ 
bidden under heavy imprecations),** the Helots wer^ 
the persons who profited by a good, and lost by a bad 
harvest ; which must have been to them an encourage- 
ment to industry and good husbandry ; a motive which 
would have been wanting, if the profit and loss had 
merely affected the landlords. And thus (as is proved 
by the accounts respecting the Spartan agriculture),^ 
a careful management of the cultivation of the soil was 
kept up. By means of tlie rich produce of the land, 
and in part by plunder obtained in war,^ they collected 
a considerable property,* to the attainment of which 
almost every access was closed to the Spartans. Now 
the annual rent paid for each lot was eighty-two me- 
dimni of barley, and a proportionate quantity of oil 
and .wine." It may therefore be asked how much 
i^midned to the Helots themselves, after paying this 
amount of corn from each lot. Tyrtseus appears to 
give some information, where he describes the Messen- 
ian bondmen ° '^ as groaning like asses under heavy 
burdens, and compelled by force to pay to their mas* 
ters a half of the entire produce of the land."" 
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^ Pint. Instit. Lac. p. 255. 
where futrdaaai ia an inaccu- 
rate expression. 

^ See book I. ch. 4. § 3. comp. 

particularly Polyb. V. 19. — 

Hesiod the poet of the Helots, 

according to the saying of the 

Spartan. 

^ Herod. IX. 80. 

^ Plutarch, Cleomen. 23. 
Manso, vol. I. p. 134. 

^ Plut. Lye. 8. seventy for 
the master, twelve for the mis- 
tress of the house : compare ib. 
24. 
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Fragm. 6. Gaisford. The pas* 
sage is given in prose by iElian 
V. H.VI. 1. 

*» Of the two lines of Tyr- 
teeus afterwards cited by Pau- 
sanias, Zeanwag olfi^Zorrt^j 
ofAug aXoypl re koX ahrol, c^rc 
riv ovXofUyri fwipa kI^ol OayaTOv, 
it may be observed, that this 
duty of lamenting the king is 
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According to this account, the families of the Heloti 
(of which many resided on one lot) would have retained 
ooly eighty-two medimni on an average, and the whole 
amount would have been erne hundred and sixty^four. 
But this cannot be the institution of which Fhitarch 
speaks ; and Tyrtaeus doubtless describes some op« 
pression much aggravated by particular circumstances. 
For, assuming that the property of the Spartans 
amounted to two-thirds of the whdb Laconian territory, 
which may be rated at three thousand eight hundred 
and fiarty square miles English, and three-fourths being 
deducted for hill, wood, pasture-land, vineyards, and 
plantations, we have two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty square miles for the nine thousand lots of th^ 
Spartans; each of which accordingly amounted to 
ifsof B, square mile, or one hundred and ninety-two 
plethra; a space amply sufficient to have produced 
four hundred medimni,^ which, after the deduction of 
the eighty-two medimni, would have supplied twenty- 
one men with double the common daily eJlowance, viz., 
one choBuix of bread. It is at least manifest that each 
lot would have been quite sufficient to maintain six or 
seven &milies of Helots. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the rent was precisely the same for all 
the lots of the Spartan territory. The different qua- 
lity of the land made such a strict equalization impos- 
sible; not to mention that it would have entirely 
destroyed all interest in the possession. We even 
know that many Spartans were possessed of herds and 

attributed to the PericBci as well O^ec, ireXdrac, paid, a sixth of 
as the Helots in Herod. YI. 58. the produce to the Eupatrid». 
P See Boeckh's Public £co- (This is without a doubt the 
nomy of Athens, vol. I. p. 109. corrupt supposition ) See Plu- 
dghty-two is about the fifth of tarch, Solon. 13. comp. Hem- 
four hundred. In Athens the sterh. ad Hesych. in iirlfwproc, 
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flocks» from which they provided young animals for 
the public meals.'' The proprietors, besides their share 
of the harvest, received from their lands, at particular, 
periods, the fruits of the season/ 

There could not, on the whole, have been much in* 
tercourse and connexion between the Spartans, as 
possessors of the land, and the bondsmen upon their 
estates. For how little interest would the Spartan» 
who seldom left the town, and then only for a few 
days,' have felt for Helots, who dwelt perhaps at Mo- 
thone ! Nevertheless, the cultivation of the land wm 
not the only duty of the Helots ; they also attended 
upon their masters at the public meal,^ who, according 
to the Lacedaemonian principle of a conununity of 
goods, mutually lent them to one another.^ A large 
number of them was also doubtless employed by the 
state in public works. 

2. In the field the Helots never served as Hoplit», 
except in extraordinary cases; and then it was the 
general practice afterwards to give them their ISierty."^ 
On other occasions they attended tibe regular army as 
light-armed troops ; and that their numbers were very 
considerable may be seen from the battle of Plataea, ia 



^ Athen. IV. 141 D. from 
Molpis on the Licedceraaman 
state. 

' Sphaerus, ibid. p. 141 C. 
Compare also Myron ap. A- 
theu. XIV. p. 657. trapa^drTeg 
avrdtc Ttly x*apay cra^av MOI- 
PAN ifv aißToic avoitrovtnv Acl, 
and Hesychius, yaßipyog (i. e. 
TA/EPrOS, yeii^yoo) tpyov 
fuaOdtros (which must be onder- 
«tood as in the passage quoted 
above, p. 32, note K) Aajc*iv€c. 

' In the time of Xenophon, 
however, Spartans resided upon 



the Kkfjpoi ; see Hell. III. 3. 5. 
In the dme of Aristotle (Pout. 
II. 2. 11.) individuals had al« 
ready begun to attend to agri- 
culture; Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 
XIII. p, 139, calls the Spar- 
tans and Cretans in general 
ytiM}pyoi. 

^Plutarch, Comp. Num. 2. 
Nepos, Paus. 3. 

* Xen. Rep. Lac. 6. 3. Arist., 
Pol. II. 2. 5. Plut Inst. Lac. 
p. 252. 

» Compare Thuc. VI L 19. 
with IV. 80. and V. 34. 
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wUfih 6000 Spartam were attended by 3d,000 He- 
lots.*^ Aldioiigh tbey did not share the honour of the 
beavy^anped soldiers, thqr were in return exposed to 
A lass degree of danger. For while the Conner in 
ch» rank recaived the pnset of the enemy with spear 
and abield, the Helote, arpied only with die sling and 
light javelin, were in a moment either befi^pe or be- 
hind the ra<iks> aa Tyrt^us accurately describes the 
rdatbe duti^ of the lightHurmed soldier (yu/^i^^), and 
the Hoptite. Sparta» in her better time» is never re- 
eonfed to hav^ unneeessarily sai^rifioed the lives of her 
Halofts. A certain number of them was aUotted to 
.each Spartan ;' at the battle of Platasa this number 
wag seven. Those who were assigned to a single 
master were pnobably called afivh-Taptg.'' Of these, 
however, one in particular was the servant (ßgpairmu) 
(Ä hie mastic, as in the story of the blind Spartan, 
who was condu^^ted by his Helot into the thickest of 
die battle of Thermopyke, and, while the latter fled, 
USk with the other heroes.^ Bsparwv, or servant, ia 
the appropriate, and indeed honourable, appellation 
which the Dorians, particularly in Create, gave to the 
armued slaves f these in Sparta wei« probaUy called 
ipf/MT^a§, in allusion to their duty of drawmg (ipuau iv) 
liie wounded from the ranks/ It appears that the 



y Herod. IX. 10. 28. 

■ Herod. IX. 28. Tbuc. III. 
8. 

• I. q. iLfuj^ioT^.vreQ Hesych. 
In V. cf. Voss. Yalcken. Ado- 
mas, p. 289. 

*» Herod. VII. 229. compare 
Üie passages quoted by Sturz. 
Lex. Xenoph. in dtpavt$ty. 

^ Qtp6urtav ZovXov hfwko^poy 
hiKol Kara ri^v KpijrJy ykwrrav, 
Eustath. ad II. p. 1240» 32. Bas. 



ad Dion. Perieg. 533. Eusta- 
thius frequently mentions this 
peculiarity of the Cretan idiom, 
and the names of slaves in ge- 
neral ; idso the Glossary in Iri- 
arte, Reg. Bibl. Matritensis cod. 
Gr. p. I. p. 146, states that the 
expression Bsp&irufy for iovXog 
is Cretan. 

^ Athen, p. 2*J1 F, from Myr 
ron. These are the persons of 
whom Xeaophon says (Hell. lY. 

d2 
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Helots were in the field placed more immediately 
under the command of the king than the rest of the 
army.® In the fleet, they composed the large mass of 
the sailors,' in which service at Athens the inferior 
citizens and slaves were employed ; when serving in 
this manner they were, it appears, called by the name 
of Sso^oeriovaurai. 

These accounts are sufficient to give a tolerably 
correct notion of the relation of the Helots to the 
Doric citizens of Sparta. Although it does not fall 
within the scope of the present work to enter upon a 
moral or political examination of the condition of He- 
lotism, I may be allowed to subjoin a few observations. 
The Grecian states then either contdned a class of 
bondsmen, which can be traced in nearly all the Doric 
states, or they had slaves, who had been brou^t either 
by plunder or commerce from barbarous countries ; 
or a class of slaves was altogether wanting. The last 
was the case among the Phoceans, Locrians, and other 
Greeks.^ But these nations, through the scantiness 
of their resources, never attained to such power as 
Sparta and Athens. Slavery was the basis of the 
prosperity of all commercial states, and was intimately 
connected with foreign trade; but (besides being a 
continued violation of justice) it was upon the whole 
of little advantage to the public, especially in time of 
war ; and, according to the doctrine of the ancient 
politicians, it was both fraught mth danger, and pre- 
judicial to morality and good order. It must also be 
remembered, that nearly all the ties of family were 

5. 14.) TovTovi eiccXevov rove ^ Timseus ap. Polyb. XII. 6. 

vTratnTiarac iLpafxivove hiro^- 7. frag. 17. p. 224. ed. Goetter. 

p€iv, Tbeopompus ap. Athen. Yl. p. 

^ Herod. Y I. 80, 81. cf. 75. 265. compare Orchomenos^ p. 

' Xenoph. Hell. VII. 1. 12. 242. 
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broken ainong the slaves of Athens, with which the 
institution of bondage did not at all interfere ;^ and 
tiiat in the latter the condition of the bondmen was 
rather determined by general custom ; in the former, 
by the arbitrary will of individuals. Sparta had, in- 
deed, some foreign slaves, but their number was very 
inconsiderable. Thus Alcman, the slave of Agesidas,' 
was the son of a slave from Sardis,^ who had perhaps 
been brought by Cretan traders to the coast of La^ 
conia. 

3. It is a matter of much greater difficulty to form 
a clear notion of the treatment of the Helots, and of 
their manner of life ; for the rhetorical spirit with 
which later historians have embellished their plulan- 
tiiropic views, joined to our own ignorance, has been 
productive of much confusion and misconception. 
Myron of Priene, in his romance on the Messenian 
war, drew a very dark picture of Sparta, and endea- 
voured at the end to rouse the feelings of his readers 
by a description of the fate which the conquered un- 
derwent. "The Helots," says he,^ "perform for the 
Spartans every ignominious service. They are com- 
pelled to wear a cap of dog's skin and a covering of 
sheep's skin, and they are severely beaten every year 
witiiout having committed any fault, in order that 
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^ The wires and children of 
Helots are often mentioned, 
e. a. in Thucyd. I. 103. At 
A^bens the marriage of slaves 
was an uncommon event, and is 
usually found among the x^f^^ 
oiKovyrec. It was cheaper to pur- 
chase than to bring up slaves, 
(See Hume on the Populousness 
of Ancient Nations, Works, vol. 
III. p. 431-440. See p. 438, 
on the marriages of the Helots.) 



^ See Heraclides Ponticus. 

^ Welcker Alcman, Fragm. 
p. 6. 

1 Ap. Athen. XIV. p. 657 D. 
The Ktfvff is also probably signi- 
fied as belonging to the dress 
of the Helots, in the account of 
the signal for conspiracy given 
by Aniiochus of Phalanthus 
(Strab. VI. p. 278.), although 
other writers (^neas Poliorc. 
11.) mention a iriXoe in its stead. 
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they may nerer forget that they are släVe^. In ad- 
dition to this, those amongst them who, eithet by 
theh* statui« 6t their beauty, rai«e themselves above 
" the condition of a slave, atö condemned to death ; 
and Ihe masters who do not destroy the most manly 
of them are liable to punishment." The partiality 
and ignorance of this Writer is evident from his very 
first statement. The Helots woi*e the leathern cap 
with a bh)ad band, and the corering of sheep's skin, 
simply because it was the original dress of the natives ; 
which moreover the Arcadians had retained from an- 
dent usage ;" Laertes tiie father of Ulysses, ^en he 
assumed the character of a peasant, is also represented 
as wearing a cap of goafs skin.* The truth is, timf 
the ancients made a distinction between town dnd 
country costume. Hence, when the tyrants of Sicyon 
wished to accustom ihe unemployed people, whose 
numbers they dreaded, to a country life, they forced 
them to wear the xanofaxyi, whi6h had Underneath a 
lining of fur.** The Pisistratid« made use of the 
very same measure.'' Thus also Theognis describes 
the countrymen of Megara (whose admission to the 
rights of citizenship he deplores) as clothed with 
dressed skitts, and dwelling around the town like 
frightened deer.'' The tRptkera of the Helots there- 



" Kvyfi *AfMcac, Sophocl. Ina- 
chuB ap. Sdiol. Arittoph. Ay. 
1203. Valcken. ad Theocrit. 
Adoniaz. p. B45. the atme as 
the wlXo(s *ApKac in Polyaea IV. 
14. gaierus Arcadicus^ Stat. 
Theb. IV. 299. VII. 39. Kvytj 
Boiwia at the ooHntry^dTesa^ 
Hesychiua. The Arcadians went 
into the fields in goats^ and 
sheep-skins, Pausan. IV. 11.1. 

° Od. XXIV. 230. 



° Pollux^ VII. 4. 68. eompare 
HesychittS) Moeris, and Smdas 
In tcariariLicri. Theopompiis and 
MeoB^hmus ev ro<c ^Kviayicucols 
ap. Athen. VI. p. 271 D. (of. 
Schweigh.) call the KarwpaKo^'^ 
pot Sioyonian bandsmen. Comp. 
Rulmken. ad Tim. p. 212. 

P Aribtoph. Lysistr. 1157. cf. 
Pahner. Exercit. p. 506. 

^ V. 53. Bekker. 
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fore signified nothiiig more humiliating and degrading 
tban th^ employment in agricultural labour. Myron 
is doubtless right in stating that tibe Helots could not 
lay aside this dress at pleasure ; indeed, a young Spar- 
tan could not assume the dress of an older man. 
Whilst in Athens the influence of democracy -had pro- 
duced an uniformity of dress, and even (accordiog to 
Xenophon)' of bodily form, in citizens, resident aliens, 
and slaves ; in Sparta the several orders w^re charac- 
terised by external differences. Now since Myron 
thus manifestly misinterpreted this drcumstance, it is 
very probable tiiat his odier objections are founded in 
error; nor can misrepresentations of this pditioal 
state, which was unknown to the later Greeks, and 
particularly to the dass of writers, have been uncom«- 
moD. Plutarch,' for example, relates thut the Helots 
were compelled to intoxicate themselves, and perform 
indecent dances, as a warning to the Spcu-tan youth ; 
but common sense is opposed to so absurd a metiiod 
of education. Is it possible &at the Spartans should 
have so degraded the men whom they appointed as 
tutors over their young diildren? Female Helots 
1^ discharged ti)e office of nurse in Ihe royal palaces,^ 
and doubtless obtained all the affection with which the 
attendants of early youth were honoured in ancient 
times. It is, however, certain that the Doric laws did 
not bind servants to strict temperance;" and hence 
examples of drunkenness among them miglit have 
served as a means of recommending sobriety. It was 
also an established regulation, that the national songs 
and dances of Sparta were forbidden to the Helots,' 

^ De Tcp. Ath. 1. 10. " Theopomp. ap. Athen. XIV. 

■ LycuTg. 28. and elsewhere, p. 651 C. 

* DuriB ap. Plutarch. Ages. 3. * Plutarch, uhi sup. 
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who, on the other hand, had some extravagant and 
lascivious dances peculiar to themselves, which may 
have given rise to the above reports We must, more- 
over« bear in mind, that most of the strainers who 
visited Sparta, and gave an account of its institutions, 
seized upon particular cases which they had imper* 
fectly observed, and, without knowing their real ua« 
ture, described them in the light suggested by thcdr 
own false prepossessions. 

4. But are we not labouring in vain to soften die 
bad impression of Myron's account, since die fearful 
word crypteia is of itself sufficient to show tiie un- 
happy fate of the Helots, and the cruelty of their 
masters? By this word is generally understood, a 
chase of the Helots, annually undertaken at a fixed 
time by the youth of Sparta, who either assassinated 
them by night, or massacred them formally in open 
day, in order to lessen their numbers, and weaken their 
power.' Isocrates speaks of this institution in a very 
confused manner, and from mere report/ Aristotla 
however, as well as Heradides of Pontus,^ attribute it 
to Lycurgus, and represent it as a war which the 
Ephors themselves, on entering upon their yearly 
office, proclaimed against the Helots. Thus it was a 
regularly legalised massacre, and the more barbarous, 
as its periodical arrival could be foreseen by the un» 
happy victims. And yet were not these Helots, who 
in many districts lived entirely alone, united by despair 
for the sake of common protection, and did they not 

y fi6d(jjp (^opTLKov opxvfJ^y Pol- ting. vol. IX. p. 30. 
lux, IV. 14. 101. »Panathen. p. 271 A. See 

» Plutarch, c. 28. Comp, above, p. 22. note % 
Num. I. Concerning the Cryp- ^ Ap. Plutarch. Lye. 28. He- 

teia, see Manso, vol. I. part 2. raclid. Pont. 2. 
p. 141. Heyne, Comment. Got- 
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every year kindle a most bloody and determined war 
throughout the whole of Laoonia ? Such are the in-? 
extrkabfe difficulties m which we are invoked by giv- 
ing credit to the received accounts : the solution of 
idiieh is, in my opinion, to be found in the speech of 
Ifegillus the Spartan, in the Laws of Plato,^ who is 
there celebrating the manner of inuring his country- 
men to hardships. "There is also amongst us," he 
says, '^ what is called the crypteia, the pain of under* 
^ going m^iich is scarcely credible. It consists in 
*' going barefoot in storms, in enduring the privations 
of the camp, performing menial offices without a 
servant, and wandering night and day through the 
** whole country." The same is more clearly ex- 
pressed in another pasnge,^ where the philosopher 
setttes, that in his state sixty agronomi or phylarchs 
sbould each choose twelve young men from the age of 
twenty-five to thirty, and send them as guards in sue- 
cession through the several districts, in order to in- 
spect the fortresses, roads, and public buildings in the 
country ; for which purpose they should have power 
to make free use of the slaves. During this time they 
iv^ere to live sparingly, to minister to their own wants, 
and range through the whole country in arms without 
intermission, both in winter and summer. These 
persons were to be called xgurro}, or ayo^ovo/toK 
Can it be supposed that Plato would have here used 
the name of crypteia, if it signified an assassination of 

® I. p. 633 C. Justin says of redire quam viri facti essent* 

the same thing, III. 3. pueros The same, with a few devia- 

puberes non in forum, sed in tions, is stated in Schol. Plat. 

agrum deduci pr€Bcepit^ ut Leg, I. p. 225. Ruhn. 
primos annos non in luxuria^ ^VI. p. 763 B. Compare 

sed in opere et laboribm age^ Barthcflemy, Anacharsis, torn., 

reni^ — neque prius in urbem IV. p. 461. 
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the Helots, or rather, if there was not an exact agree- 
ment in essentials between the institution which he 
proposed, and that in existence at Sparta, aldiough 
the latter was perhaps one of greater hardship and 
severity ? The youth of Sparta were also sent out, 
under certain officers,* partly for the purpose of train- 
ing them to hardships, partly of inspecting the territory 
of Sparta, which was of considerable, extent. These 
emissaries may probably have kept a strict watch upon 
the Helots, who, living by themselves, and entirely 
separated from their masters, must have been for that 
reason the more formidable to Sparta. We must al- 
low that oppression and severity were not sufficiently 
provided against ; only the aim of the custom was 
wholly difierent; though perhaps it is reckoned by 
Thucydides' among those institutions, whidi, as he 
says, were established for die put|>08e of keeping a 
watch over the Hdots« 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this established 
institution of the crypteia was in no way connected 
with those extraordinary measures to which Sparta 
thought herself compelled in hazardous circumstances 
to resort Thucydides leaves us to guess the fate of 
the 2000 Helots who, after having been destined for 
the field, suddenly disappeared. It was the curse of 
this bondage (of which Plato says that it produced the 
greatest doubt and difficulty) * that die slaves aban- 
doned their masters when they stood in greatest need 

® Damoteles a Spartan, M note 40. Critias the Athenian 
rijfc tcpwmiac rtrayfiivoQj Plut. also «aid, with more mi than 



Oleomen. 28. truth, that in Sparta the free 

' IV. 80. were roost free (cf. Diogen. Prov. 

8 Leg. VI. p. 776. cited by IV. 87. Apostol. VIII. 12.); 



' IV. 80. were roost free (cf . Dioffen. Prov. 

5g. VI. p. 776. cited by IV. 87. Apostol. VIII. 
Athen. Vl. p. 264. eomp. Plu- and that Ae slaves were most 



tarch, Lycurg. 28. See Philo* slaves, ap. Liban. Or. XXIV. 
logical Museum, vol. II. p. 68. vol. II. p. 85. Reisk. 
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of their adiBistanc^ ; and hence the Spartans were even 
connpelled to stipulate in turtles for aid against their 
own subjects.^ 

> 5. A more favourable side of the Sparti^ system 
of bondage is, that a legal way to liberty and citisen^ 
ship stood open to the Helots.' The many interme^ 
diate steps seem to prove the existence of a regular 
mode of transition from the one rank to the other» 
Hie Helots^ who were esteemed worthy of an especial 
confidetace^ were called o^ytiöi;^ the ipuxTtip€§ en^ 
joyed the same in war : the Axfirou were probably 
released from all service. The Sirr^criövaSrai, who 
terved in the fleet» resembled probably the fineed^men 
oi Attka, v^o were called die out^weUers (di ;^^ 
^hudms).^ When they received their liberty, they 
also obtained permission '^ to dweU whete they 
mshedy^*^ and probably at the same time a portion of 
land was granted to them without the lot of their 
former masters. After tiiey had been in possession of 
liberty for some time, they appear to have been called 
NeodMnod^s^'' the number of whom soon came near 
to that of the citizens."" The Motkones, or MothMes, 
also, w^^ not Periceci (of whose elevation to the rank 
of Spartans we know nothing), but Helots, who, being 
iMTOUght up together witii the yoimg Spartans (like 
Eumseus in the house of Ulysses), obtained freedom 



^ Tknc L 118. V. 14, 23. cf. 
Aristot. Fol. II. 6. 2. 

^ Altlnmgh it is denied by 
Chrys. Or. XXXVL p. 
448 Bk Compare Manso I. 2» 
p. 153. and I. 1. p. 234. 

^ Hesych. m v. 

^ Boeskh'« Eo^kiomy of 
Athens, vol. I. p. 349. transl. 



■ Thiic V. 34. cf. I V* 80. 

° VII. SS.^vKarai ^i r6 Ptfh- 
^/iw^ ikevBepoy 4^ elvai. 
The opposite is da/i^mrcc (Steph. 
4AMaA£l£) hffuorai J} oi iyn- 
Acic irapä Aaxaai^yiovQ^ He^ 
^diins. 

« Cf. Plut. Ages. 6. 
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without the rights of citizenship.^ For jütodoiv means 
a domestic slave, vema ; and Perioeci could never have 
been called by this name, not being dependent upon 
individual Spartans.' The descendants of the Mo- 
thaces must also have sometimes received the rights 
of citizenship, since Callicratidas, Lysander, and 
Gylippus were of Mothacic origin.' Those citizens 
who, in obedience to the ancient law of inheritance, 
married a widow of a deceased person, were ()f we 
may judge from the etymology of the word) called 
Epeunacti : that slaves were once employed for this 
purpose is testified by Theopompus.* 

6. The number of the Helots may be determined 
with suflScient accuracy from the account of the army 
at Plataea. We find that there were present in this 
battle Ö000 Spartans, 35,000 Helots, and 10,000 

P Athen. VI. 271 £. Schol. where the compariBon with the 
Aristoph. Plut. 279. Harpo- KarwyaKoijiopoi does not appear 
cration» Hesyohius. The deri- to have sufficient ground. See 
vation from the town Mothone Casaub. ad Athen. VI. 20. In- 
is like that of the name of the terp. Hesych. in v. eyevyaicraL 
Helote from Helos. The TpS- Diodorus, Exc. Vat. VIL—X. 
0(001 became Spartans from n. 12., calls the Parthenians 
ahens by education, Xenoph. who had been sent under Pha- 
Hell. V. 3. 9. To these the lanthus to Tarentum, sometime» 
confused account in Plut. La- Epeunacti^ sometimes Par- 
con. Inst. p. 252. probably re- thenians. Since they are con- 
fers, sidered as young men (for Pha- 

^ In Atheuceus they are called lanthus has an kpatniiQ named 

free, in reference to their^u^wre, Agathiada8),they appear to have 

not their fast condition. See been, not Helots who had be- 

Hemsterhuis ap. Lennep. Ety- gotten children with Spartan 

mol. vol. I. p. 575. women, but the male oflbpring 

. ' Athen, ubi sup. iElian, V. of such unions. As the term is 

H. XII. 43. Two avvrpo^i or used by Theopompus, these 

fi^BaKeg of Cleomenes III. in would be called the sons of 

Plut. Cleom. 8. These were, Epeunacti. Hesychms like^ 

like Lysander, HeracUde M(h wise makes the hrevvaicroi equi- 

thaces. valent to the vapdeyiai, 

■ Ap. Athen. VI. p. 271 D. 
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Perioed.* The whole number of Spartans that bore 
arms, amomited on another occasion to 8000, which, 
according to the same proportion, would give 56,000 
for the^ number of Helots capaUe of bearing arms, 
and for the whole population about 224^000. If then 
the state of Sparta possessed 9000 lots there were 
twenty male Helots to each (although, as we saw 
above, a single lot could probably maintain a larger 
number), and there remained 44,000 for the service of 
Üie state and of individuals. The account of Thucy* 
dides, that the Chians had the greatest number oi 
slaves of any one fitate after the Laceds^nonians,'' does 
not compel us to set the amount higher, because the 
great number of slaves in ^gina disappeared when 
Üiat island lost its freedom, and Athens during the 
Peloponnesian war certainly did not possess 200,000 
slaves. The number of Periode! able to bear arms 
would, according to the above proportion, only amount 
to 16,000 ; but we must suppose that a larg^ portbn 
i)i them remained behind in Peloponnesus : for since 
the Perioeci were possessed of 30,000 lots (though of 
less extent), there must have been about the same 
number of families, and we thus get at least 120,000 
men ; and upon the whole, for the 3800 square miles 
of Laconia, a suitable population of 380,000 souls. 

From this calculation it also results, that, according 
to the population to be maintained, the estates of the 
Spartans (iroXirix^ X^P^^ must have amounted to 
two-thirds of all the tillage-land in the country. This 
arrangement could not have been attended with any 

* According to the epitaph in of whom 2100 were perhaps 

Herod. VII. 228. 4000 men Helote. See below, ch. 12. § 6. 
were buried at Thermopylae, ^ VIII. 40. 
i. e., 300 Spartan», 100 Thes- » Polyb. VI. 45. 
pian Hoplit«, and 3000 ^iXol, 
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difficulty after the conquest of the- fertile territory of 
Messenia» when the number of lots was doubled/ and 
the area of each was perhaps increased in a still greater 
proportion. For when the Spartans had (as it ap- 
pears) dislodged the Doric Messenians» and conquered 
their country, a few maritime and inland town« 
(Asine, Mothone, Thuria» and ^thsea) were indeed 
suffered to remain in the possession of Perioeci ; but 
the best part of a country so rich in tillage-^land, plant- 
ations, and pastures/ passed into the hands of Spar«- 
tan proprietors, and the husbandmen who remained 
behind became Helots/ It was these last in parr 
ticular who, during the great earüiquake in 465 B.C., 
took possession of the towns of Thuria and MihmtL, 
fortified the strong hold of Ithome, and afterwards 
partially emigrated.^ If however this insurrection 
had been common to all the Helots, aß Diodorus re^ 
lates, how could the Spartans have afterwards allowed 
the inaurg^its to withdraw from the country, \rithout 
entirely depriving the land of its cultivators ? Aflier 
the battle of I^euctra also, it was not theLaoonian, but 
the Measenian Helots who revolted/ and were without 



^ According to the mptt pro- 
bable statement in Plut. Lye. 8, 
viz., t^ Lycnrgut made 4500 
lotB, mi Polydorus the same 
number. 

» Plat. Alcib. I. p. 122 D. 
Tyrt«eu8 ap. Schol. p. 78. 
Ruhnk. and ad Leg. L p. 220. 
See book L ch. 4. § 3. The 
valley of the Pamisus in many 
places gives a return of thirty 
time« the aee^« and is sown 
twice in the year. Sibthorp in 
Walpole's Memoirs, p. 60. 

* Pausan. IV. 24. 2. r^ fisy 



iuXAyx^yoy, Cf. III. iO. 6. Ze- 
nob. nL39. Apostol. VII.33. 
&H;Xorepoc VUtrvtivU^p : cf. £ty* 
mol. in BtXkirec^ £tym.Gu4ian. 
p. 161,32. 

^Thuc. L 100. rVtcrrot 81 
riiv ^ikMTmv kyivovro pi tuy 
TToXaiwv ^ttrarivitav t6t£ 5ovX«- 
QivTwv äiroyoroi. Plutarch, Ci- 
mon, 16. Lye. 28, and Diodorus 
XL 53, sqq. incorrectly distin- 
guish the Helots from the 
Messenians. Compare book I. 
ch. 9. § 10. 

<" Compare Xen. Hell. VI L 
3. 2. with VL 5. 27, 
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doabt the chief pnmioters of the re-0stablisbinent of 
Mesaenia» where they exercised the rights of citizen^ 
ship in the newly«founded democracy ."^ 

7. In Laconia itself, according to the Rhetra of 
Agis (which in all probability merely confirmed ex-* 
isting institutions)» the territory belonging to Sparta 
consisted of the inland tract, which was boundeKi by 
part of mount Taygetus to the west, by the rirer 
Pellene, and by Sellasia to the north, and extended 
eastward towards Malea,** and this was therefore at 
that time cultivated by Helots. Here it may be 
asked, who were the inhabitants of the towns situated 
in this district, for example Amycl», Thempne, and 
Phark ? Certainly not Helots alone, for there w^re ä 
ecmsiderable number of Hoplitse fit>m Amycke in th^ 
Lacedsemonian army,' who must therefore have been 
either Spartans or Perioeci. But whether the Periosd 
inhabited small districts in the midst of the territory 
immediately occupied by the Spartans, or whether 
mxüs Sparta&s lived out of the city in country-towns, 
cannot be completely determined. The former isi 
however, the more probable, since some Perioeci lived 
in the vicinity of the city,^ and Amyclae is reckoned 
among the towns of Laconia ;^ the Spartans also are 
mentioned to have had dwellings in the country,^ but 
never to have possessed houses in any other town ex- 
cept Sparta, and a few villages in the neighbourhood. 

This induces us to attempt the solution of the 
difficult problem, of wliat is the proper signification 

^ Polvb. VII. 10. 1. cf. IV. f Xeu. HeU. IV. 5. II. ' 

32. 1, and Manso's Excursus ^ Tbuc IV. 8. oi eyyvrorq 

on the restoration of Messenia, twv irspiolKutv. 

vol. III. part 2. p. 80. ^ See above cb. 2. § 1. 

• Plut. Agis. 8. The word * In äypfy iv roie x'^P^^*-^* 

MaXcav is perhaps corrupt. Compare above, p. 34. note '. 
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of the Phylae (as the grammarians sometimes call 
them),^ of Pitana, Ldmnse or Limnaeum, Mesoa and 
Cynosura, which Pausanias also mentions together as 
divisions of the people.^ Now Pausanias calls them 
divisions of the Spartans^ and it appears that we must 
follow his statement. For in an Amyclsean inscrip- 
tion,"' Damatrius» an overseer of the foreigners at 
Amyclse, is called a Mesoatan ; and in another in- 
scription, a Gymnasiarch of the Roman time is desig- 
nated as belonging to the Phyle of the Gynosurans ;° 
and we cannot suppose these persons to have been 
Periceci."* And if Alcman, according to a credible 
account, was a Mesoatan,^ we may understand by this 
term a citizen of Sparta (although of an inferior 
grade), without contradicting the authority of Hero- 
dotus, who only denies that any stranger besides 
Tisamenus and Hegias was ever made a Spartan.*^ 
Further, it is dear from ancient writers that Pitana» 
Ldnmee., Mesoa, and Gynosura, were names of places. 
We are best informed with respect to Pitana, an 
ancient town, and without doubt anterior to the 
Dorians,' which was of sufficient importance to have 

* Steph. Byz. Mea6a t&jtoq KrjrrlQ AiuvarJv) occurs. Sec 
AaKtayuciis, ^X^ Acucwfck^. Boeckh, lb. p. 611. 
Hesychius, KvyStrovpa ^vX^ Aa- ® Thrasybulus also (Epigr. 
Kwvik^i, Herodian nepl fwv Xe- Plut, Apophth. Lac. p. 242. 
i€<ag p. 13. 23. Dindorf. ro Anthol. Palat. VII. 229.) was 
KvyoiFovpa M rn AaKotyuc^ evidently a Spartan, brought 
0i;X^. Cf. Schol. Cfallim. Dian. back to Pitana, and so also is 
94. Hesych. 4 Uirdyri ^vXi). Archias, the Pitanatan, in He- 

* III. 16. 6. rod. III. 55. See Strabo. V. p, 
« Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. N**. 250. 

1338. P Suid. Fragm. 2. Welcker. 

° Boeckh, ibid. N*>. 1347, ^ IX. 35. At the same time, 

where it is written ADO *Y- HeraclidesPonticussaysof Alc- 

AHS KYNOOYPEON. Con- man merely, *Xei/0€f>«Öi;. 
ceming which see Boeckh, p. ' Pindar. Olymp. VI. 28. 

609. In Inscript. 1241. a ^co- Eurip. Troad. 1116. UcviXaoc 

ßetfii Ai/jLvawy (perhaps hoi- UiTavArric in Hesychius. 
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its own g3rnmastic contests/ and to furnish a battalion 
of its own, called Pitanates.* Herodotus, who was 
diere himself, calls it a demus ;"" and we know that it 
was near the temple and stronghold of Issorium,'' 
which, according to Pausanias' topography of Sparta, 
must have been situated at the western extremity of 
the town.^ This author also mentions, in the same dis- 
trict of the city, the porch of the Crotanes, who were a 
division of the Pitanatae. We therefore know that 
Pitana lay to the west of Sparta, outside the town ac- 
cording to Herodotus,' inside (as it appears) according 
to Pausanias. So Limnse likewise, as we learn from 
Strabo, was a suburb of Sparta,' and at the same time 
a part of the town, as also was Mesoa,^ whither how- 
ever Pausanias relates that Preugenes the Achaean 
brought the statue of Artemis, rescued from the 
Dorians at Sparta.^ It follows from these apparently 
contradictory accounts, some including these places in 
Sparta, and some not, that they were nothing else than 
the hamlets (xoJ/tai), of which, according to Thucy- 

' Hesych. in ütrav^n^c. Ages. 32. 

* Herod. IX. 53. Thuc. I. ^ Pausan. III. 14. 2.— (Enus 

20. does not admit ito existence, was situated in the vicinity ac- 

But Caracalla, in imitation of cording to Athen. I. p. 31 C. 

antiquity, composed a Xox^c and this also was near the city, 

Uiray&nic of Spartans, Hero- Plut. Lye. 6. See the map of 

dim. IV. 8. The Tarentines Peloponnesus, 

(who ritained the memory of ' Also according to Plut de 

Uie mother-city more in their Exil. 6. 

names of places than in their '^ VIII. p. 363 A. Doubtless 

customs) had a division of their the marshy grounds upon the 

army which was called Pitan- Eurotas, which in this part fre- 

ates; the inpiirdKoi Iltravarac quently overflowed its banks, 

are mentioned upon a coin of Ccmipare book I. ch. 4. § 6. 

Tarentum : MiUingen's Ancient ^ P. 364 A. comp. Tzschucke, 

Coins, pi. 1. n. 19. p. 184. 

»111.55. ^ VII. 20. 4. 

« Polyaen. II. 1. 14. cf. Plut. 

VOL. II. E 
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dides/ the town of Sparta consisted, and which lay on 
all sides around the city (jroXig) properly so called, 
but were divided from one another by intervals, until 
at a late period (probably when Sparta, during the 
time of the Macedonian power, was enclosed with 
walls) they were united and incorporated together* 



CHAP. IV. 

§ 1. Subject classes in Crete. § 2. In Argos ^d Epidaurus. 
§ 3. In Corinth and Sicyon. § 4. In Syracuse. § 5. In By- 
zantium, Heraclea on the Pontus, and Cyrene. § 6. The bond- 
slaves of Thessaly. § 7. Cities and villages of Arcadia. § 8. 
The political opposition of city and country. 

1. After having thus separately considered the 
two dependent classes in Sparta, the pattern state of 
the Dorians, we will now point out the traces of tlie 
analogous ranks in several other states of Doric origin. 

The Doric customs were first established in Crete, 
whose fortunate circumstances had given to that race a 
fertile country, and an undisturbed dominion. Accord- 
ingly, the relative rights of the Dorians and natives 
must at an early period have been fixed on a settled 
basis in this island; and we may suppose that this 
settlement was made on equitable terms, since Aristotle 
was not aware of any insurrection of ihe slaves in 
Crete against their masters.' Tlie Doric customs re- 
quired here, as elsewhere, exemption from all agricul- 

* I. 10. Pitana is called a *II.6.3. Concerning the slaves 

Kutfiri in Schol. Thucyd. I. 20. of Crete, seeManso, Sparta, vol. 

and Limnee is called the At^- I. part 2. p. 105. Ste Croix, Sur 

vaioy x^^P^ov in Pausan. III. la Ltfgislation de Crete, p. 373. 

16. 6. has confused the whole subject. 
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tural or commercial industry ; which is expressed in 
a lively manner in the song of Hybrias the Cretan, 
that '* with lance and sword and shield he reaped and 
** dressed his vines, and hence was called lord of the 
" Mnoia." ^ In this island, however, different classes 
of dependents must have existed. Sosicrates and 
Dosiadas, both credible authors on the affairs of Crete, 
speak of three classes, the public bondsmen (xoi^ 
^vXsia), called by the Cretans /xvofet, the slaves of in- 
dividual citizens, ac^a/xicSrai, and the Perioeci, inn^Kotn. 
Now we know that the Aphamiotse received their 
name from the cultivation of the lands of private iodi- 
viduals (in Cretan a4>a/x/ai), and accordingly they 
were agricultural bondsmen."" These latter are iden- 
tical with the Clarotae, who, for this reason, were not 
separately mentioned by the writers just quoted : for 
although they are generally supposed to have taken 
their name from the lot cast for prisoners of war, the 
more natural derivation doubtless is from the lots or 
lands of the citizens, which were called xXi^goi. But 
whichever explanation we adopt, they were bondsmen 
belonging to the individual citizens. Both the Clarotoe 
and Aphamiotse have therefore been correctly comk 
pared with the Helots ;* and as the latter were en- 
tirely distinct from the Laconian Perioeci, so were the 
former from the Cretan, although Aristotle neglects 
the distinction accurately observed by the Cretan writ- 



^ Sirnüarly the Lacedsemo- 
nians, according to Cicero de 
Rep. III. 9. (cf. Plut. I^ac. 
Apophth. p. 1 79, 201.) said pro- 
verbially, stu>s omnes agroSf quos 
9ficulo possent aitingere. 

« Athen. VI. p. 263 E. He- 
sychius, Eustath. ad II. XV. p. 
1024 Rom. Ruhnken ad Tim. 



p. 283. CoDceming h^fiia or 
ifrifjUa^ see Schneider's Lexi- 
con in Ä^uittfrac. Hoeck's Kre- 
ta, vol. III. p. 36. 

* Strabo XV. p. 701 . Etym. 
Magn. in weyicrrat^ Photius in 
icXofMulrac and irtviarai. Lex. se- 
guer. I. p. 292. emended by 
Meineke Euphor. p. 142. 

e2 
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ers.* In the second place, the /xvo/a (or [jLvaia) was 
by more precise historians distinguished as well from 
the condition of Perioeci as from that of private bond- 
age, and it was explained to mean a state of publie 
villenage ; whence we may infer that every state in 
Crete was possessed of public lands, which the Mnotce 
cultivated in the same relative situation to the com- 
munity in which the Aphamiotee, who cultivated the 
allotted estates, stood to the several proprietors. This 
name, however, is sometimes extended to all forced 
labourers, as in the song of Hybrias noticed abovie/ 
Finally, the Perioeci formed in Crete, as in Laconia, 
dependent and tributary communities : their tribute 
was, like the produce of the national lands, partly 
applied to the public banquets ; ^ to which also, accord- 
ing to Dosiadas,^ every slave in Lyctus contributed in 
addition one iEginetan stater. Now in this passage 
we cannot suppose that the Perioeci are meant, be*- 
cause the exact author would not have called them 



•PoUtll.l. 3. cf. XL 2. 13. 

'So also in Strab. XII. p. 
542 C. it is said that the slaves 
of the Heracleotes served upon 
the same conditions as 7 My fa 
avvo^Q idiiTsvey. Comp. Her- 
mon ap. Athen. VI. p. 26*7 B. 
where Eustathius ad II. XV. p. 
1024. Rom. fivfrcu oi iyyiveie 
olKerai (those bom in the coun- 
try as opposed to purchased 
slaves) appears to have pre- 
served the right reading, cf. 
ad II. XIII. p. 954. Hesych. 
vol. II. p. 611. Pollux III. 8. 
23. Kkapwrai koI fiywirai, Steph. 
Byz. (from the same source as 
Pollux) oSroi ^£ irpÜTOi ex|E>4- 
xravTO depdwovtriy w^ Aaicc^at- 
fidyioi TOiQ tiKittüi KoX \\pyeioi 
ToiQ yvfiyrjaloi^ koX Scm/wvcot rott 



Kopvyrf<^6poi^ ical *lTaXi&rai roic 

Write jjtyiArai^^ in the more ex- 
tensive signification of the word. 
In the same manner Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 533, who has 
been already corrected by Mci- 
neke ubi sup. 

8 Aristot, Polit II. 7. 3. Ä«« 
wAyrwy rüy yiyyofiiywy KopTrQv 
Tt Koi ßoaKTffidruty Ik r^y oiy^io- 
<ritify Kol <p6pvy cIvq ipipovaiv oi 
TTcp/oucoc, TiraKTai fjUpog^ i, e. 
" Of all the products of the soil 
" and all the cattle which come 
'' from the public lands^ a part 
" is appointed^ The arrange- 
ment of the words is not more 
careless than in other passages. 

^ Ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 A. 
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slaves : nor yet the slaves purchased in foreign parts 
(called apyopmtriroi in Crete), since it would have 
been impossible to reckon with any certainty that per- 
s<»is in this situation possessed anything of their own ; 
nor, lastly, can the Mnotse be meant, since these w^e 
public slaves, having no connexion with individuals, 
nor consequently with their eating clubs.^ It remains,- 
dierefore, that it was the Glarotse (or Aphamiotae), 
who, in addition to the tax in kind, were also liable to 
this payment in money, with which utensils for the 
use of the public table were probably purchased. It 
may be, moreover, observed that we have no reason to 
suppose diat the bondsmen were admitted to the daily 
banquets.'^ 

Perhaps, however, there was no Grecian state in 
which tibüe dependent classes were so little oppressed 
as in Crete. In general, every employment and pro- 
fession, with the exception of the gymnasia and mi- 
litary service, was permitted to them.^ Hence also the 
Periceci held so firmly to the ancient legislation of 
Minos, that they even then observed it, when it had 
been neglected by the Dorians of the town of Lyctus ; " 
and thus, as was frequently the case elsewhere, in the 
decline of public manners the ancient customs were 
retained among the lower classes of society longer than 
ammigst the higher. Upon the whole, Crete was the 
most fortunate of all the Doric states in this circum- 
stance, that it could follow up its own institutions with 



^ See below, ch. 10. § 7. p. 263 F. In Sparta, during 

^ At the Hermiea, howeyer, the Hyacinthia, the maBters in- 

the staves feasted in public, and vited the slayes to be their 

they were waited on by their guests, Polycrates ap. Athen. 

masters, as at Troezen in the IV. p. 139 B. 

numth Greraestion; Carystius ap. ^ Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 1. 

Athen. XIV. p. 639 B. cf. VI. °» Polit. II. 8. 5. 
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energy and in quiet, without any powerful obstacle ; 
although its very tranquillity and far-extended com- 
merce at length occasioned a gradual decline of anci^it 
customs. The reverse took place at Argos, whose 
Doric inhabitants, pressed on all sides, were at length 
compelled to renoimce the institutions of their race, 
and adopt those of the natives. In the early history of 
this state, therefore, the two classes of dependents and 
bondsmen should be distinguished : this division was, 
however, very early laid aside, and an entirely diiSerent 
arrangement introduced. 

2. There was at Argos a class of bond-slaves, 
who are compared with the Helots, and were called 
GymnemJ" The name alone sufficiently proves the 
correctness of the comparison ; these slaves having 
evidently been the light-armed attendants on their 
masters (ytifttn^r f ^) . Hence also the san^ dass of 
slaves were in Sicyon called xopwnj^vqtu ; because tiiey 
only carried a club or staff, and not, like the heavy- 
anned Dorians, a sword and lance. It is to these Grym- 
nesii that the account of Herodotus refers,"* that 6000 
of the citizens of Argos having been slain in battle by 
Cleomenes king of Sparta,^ the slaves got the govem- 



° HesychiuB, Pollux and Ste- 
phanos as before. 

« VI. 83. 

P VII. 148. In this passage 
the battle, contrary to the cal- 
culation before given (book I. 
ch. 8. § 6.) upon the authority 
of Pausanias, is brought down to 
the time immediately preceding 
the Persian war, as is evident 
not only from the word veofcrrl, 
but also from the circumstance 
that the Argives desired a thirty 
years' peace, to enable the chil- 
dren of the persons who had 



been slain to arrive at manhood. 
From this, then, it follows that 
the Gymnesii, expelled 6^em 
Argos, did not obtain posseasion 
of Tiryns till after the Persian 
war (forthat they were not there 
during this war maybe inferred 
from Herod. IX. 28.), and the 
final victory over them would 
then coincide with the conquest 
of Tiryns (book I. di. 8. § 1). 
If the oracle in Herod. VI. 19. 
had been accurately («li TOTE) 
fulfilled, the battle must fall in 
Olymp, 70. 3. 498 B.C., but 
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ment into tii^ own hands, and retained possession of 
it until the sons of those who had fallen were grown 
to manhood. From this narrative it is plain that the 
number of Dorians at Argos was nearly exhausted by 
the death of 6000 of their body ; and that none but 
bondsmen dwelt in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
eity, since otherwise the sovereign power would not 
have fallen into their hands. It would be absurd to 
suppose that slaves bought in foreign countries can be 
here intended, since these could have had no more no- 
tion of governing a Grecian state than the bear in the 
fable of managing the ship.'i Afterwards, when the 
young citizens had grown up, the slaves were com- 
pelled by them to withdraw to Tiryns ; and thra, 
after a long war, as it appears, were either driven from 
the territory, or again subdued/ 

The Argives, however, also had Perioeci,* who were 
known by the name of Orneata. This appellation 
was properly applied to the inhabitants of Omeae, a 
town on the frontiers towards Mantinea, which, having 
been long independent, was at last, about the year 580 
B. G.,^ reduced by the Airgives ; and afterwards the 
whole class of Perioed was so called from that place. 
These Omeatae, or Periceci, therefore, like those of 
Laconia, formed separate communities of their own, 
which indeed was the case so late as the Persian war. 



no calculation can be founded 
on this datam. 

4 The aarae argument applies 
here as in the case of the slaves 
who made themselves masters 
ofVolsinii. See Niebuhr's Ro- 
man History, vol. 1. p. 101. sq. 
ed. 2. English Transl. 

' The liberation of Argive 
slaves is alluded to in a passage 



of Hesychius in eXevSepoy idmp : 
iv *'Apyti Airo r^c Swayt/ac 
(perhaps <>Y2AA£IA2:, cf. Cal- 
lim. Lav. Pall. 47. Euphorion 
Fragm. 19. Meineke) vLyovtn 
Kfifiyrf^ tktvBtpoitiuvoi rHv oiicc- 



TWV. 



■ Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 8. 
* Book I. ch. 7. § 16. 
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For (as we have shown above) the Ar^ves about this 
time incorporated the surrounding towns belonging to 
the Perioeci,* for the purpose of replenishing and in« 
creasing their own numbers^ and gave them the rights 
of citizens. With this period an entirely new era in 
the history of the constitution of Argos commences, 
although this state of things has from its greater no« 
toriety often been improperly applied also to earlier 
times. Thus Isocrates' says that the Dorians of 
Argos, like those of Messene, admitted the native in- 
habitants into the city (as a-tnfoiHoi), and gave them 
equal rights of citizenship, with the exception of 
offices of honour ; contrasting with it the conduct of 
the Spartans, in a manner which every one now per- 
ceives to have been entirely groundless. The change 
in the constitution of Argos then introduced was no 
less than if the whole body of Periceci in Laconia had 
declared themselves the sovereign community. For 
the newly-adopted citizens appear to have soon de- 
manded and obtained the full rights of the old ; and 
hence, ever after the above epoch, democracy seems to 
have had the upper hand in Argos. And this could 
never be the case without the disappearance of the 
Doric character, which showed itself in the diminution 
of their military skill. For this reason the Argives in 
after-times were reduced to form a standing army of 
a thousand citizens, of noble extraction, under the 
command of generals who possessed great civU power .^ 

^ Not the Gymnesii. See distinguished for their love of 

vol. I. p. 191, note p. equality and freedom. 

» Panathen. p. 210 A. B. cf. y See Thuc. V. 67, 72. Diod. 

286 A. I am also of opinion that XII. 80. Plutarch, Alcih. 15. 

Pausanias was in error when (II. Pausan. II. 20. 1. where the 

19.) he states that the Argivea leader of the 1000 XoyoBeg is 

had from an early period heen called Bryas, and particularly 
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This body of men» howerer» immediately ^ideavoured 
to set up an oppressive oligarchy, until they at length 
yielded to the preponderating power of the democracy. 
But of this more hereafter.' 

It is not known for what length of time the Epi- 
DA URIAHS preserved the distinction between towns* 
men and countrjrmen. The name xoviVoSf ^^ i. e., dusty'^ 
feety which was applied to the lower classes» is a proof 
of didr agricultural habits/ and is probably not 
Bierely a t^rm of reproach. That this class, however, 
as at Argos, furnished citizens who were not originally 
Dorians, b shown by the occurrence of a fourth tribe, 
besides the three Doric.^ 

3. Neither in Corinth nor m Sicton does there 
appear to have been any ccnnplete distinction between 
the Doric and other races. The inhabitants, especially 
those of the former state, must have lived on an equal- 
ity with the aboriginal possessors, and were probably 
only admitted by a fresh division (It auoaourfjuB) to a 
joint possession of the lands. Hence it was that iq 
Corinth there were not only the three Doric tribes (of 



Aristot Pol. V. 4. Comp. 
Manso, vol. II. p. 432. with the 
remarks of Tittmami, p. 602. 

' The Elean JUpiouclQ may 
serve for a comparison. This 
was the name of all the terri- 
tory which the Eleans had con- 
quered in addition to their ori- 
ginal land, the KolXri ^HXtc. 
(Thuc. II. 25. Xen. Hell. III. 
2. 23.) It was, however, di- 
vided into tribes, which in- 
creased or diminished with the 
loss or accession of territory. 
The number of the Hellanodic« 
was arranged according to that 
of the tribes. The ancient ter- 



ritory of the EleansjKo^ ^HXic» 
included four tribes ; Pisatis was 
divided into an equal number ; 
and if the whole of Triphylia 
obeyed the Eleans, four more 
were added. (See Paus. V. 9. 5.) 
Compare Aristodemusof Elis in 
Harpocration in v. 'EXXavo^/iciic, 
Etym. Mag. p. 331, 20. For 
further details see a paper by 
the author in Welcker's and 
Naeke's Rheinisches Museum, 
vol. II. p. 167. 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Oraec. I. 
Hesychius. 

^ Below, ch. 5. § 2. 
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which we shall speak hereafter), but eight, all of which 
dwelt in the city."" Nor were even the Cypselidse 
Dorians; though, before they obtained the tyranny, 
they had long been distinguished citizens. We may 
discover a class of Corinthian Helots in the Cynophali,** 
whose name was, as in a former instance, derived from 
the dog-skin cap of the native Peloponnesians. But 
regular slavery, as was natural in a commercial state, 
soon prevailed at Corinth, and probably under very 
nearly the same form as at Athens. "^ In Sicyon there 
were bondsmen, of whom the names Corynephori'and 
Catonacophori have been preserved.* The first marks 
them as light-armed attendants in war, the second as a 
class always inhabiting the country. The citizens of 
this state were divided into four tribes, of which three 
were purely Doric, viz., the Hylleans, Dymanes, and 
Pamphylians ; while the fourth tribe, the iEgialeans, 
derived their name from the country which they had 
inhabited before the Doric invasion.** It is also cer- 
tain that this fourth tribe possessed not merely some 
civil privileges, but the complete rights of citizendiip ; 



® narm oKritf Photius in v. 
Suidas (in Schott's Prov. XL 
64.) Apostol. XV. 67. 

^ Hesychius. According to 
Isaac Vossius Kvv6<l>v\oi, The 
Corinthian «/vflf, Herod. IV. 
180. was perhaps at an early 
period the peculiar dress of this 
class. See above, ch. 3. § 3. 

® Thus the harbour Lechsum 
was a place of refuge for mal- 
treated slaves as well as Mu- 
nychia, Hesych. in Aixaior, 

' Steph. Byz. in X/oc, Pol- 
lux ubi sup. Etym. Gud.p. 165. 
.53. where 0^cc» yvixyrfriQ (for 
yvfxyTftrioi)^ friviaraiy iriKarai 



(erroneously for KKapSmu)^ 
Kopvyri^6poiy and acoXXucvpcoc are 
classed together. 

8 See above, p. 38, note ®. 

** Herod. V. 68. where, how- 
ever, it is difficult to believe 
that this fourth tribe was not 
established until after the time 
ofCleisthenes. The tribe which 
in Sicyon was called AlyiaXsls 
was perhaps in Phlius known 
by the title of Xöoro^vXj), the 
mythical name of the daughter 
of Sicyon, and the mother or 
wife of Phlias, Pausan. II. 63. 
12. 6. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 45. 
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sinee .the fiGonily of Cleisthenes raided itself from it to 
the royal dignity, which could scarcely have taken 
place had their tribe stood in the same relation to the 
citizens as the Periceci or Helots did to the Spartans. 
This Cleisthenes, with the arrogance of a tyrant, gave 
to his own tribe the name of Archelai, or rulers ; while 
he called the three Doric tribes after the sow, the 
swine, and die ass (6£rai, ovcarai, ^otpBurou.) We can 
hardly, however, credit the assertion of Herodotus (who 
too often seeks for the causes of events in the passions 
and wishes of individuals, to the disregard of political 
circumstances) that these were merely terms of abuse ;' 
it is more probable that Cleisthenes wished to compel 
the Dorians to retire into the country, and employ 
themselves in the care of cattle and in agriculture, thus 
bidding an entire defiance to all their principles. But 
so arbitrary a subversion of all ancient customs and 
habits could not endure for any length of time ; and, 
after the downfall of that tjrrannical dynasty, the for- 
mer constitution was restored in its most essential 
parts. 

4. In the colonies of the Dorians the condition 
of the conquered peasants and bondsmen v^as oftien 
more oppressed and degraded than in the parent 
states; since the ruling class were there placed in 



^ Tbe able historian Tbirlwall 
thinks it more probable that 
Cleisthenes united the three 
Doric tribes in a single tribe, 
and that the Hyatse, Oneatie, 
and Choereatie, were the three 
oountry tribes, tribus rustica^ 
which Cleisthenes had admitted 
into the dominant community. 
But a measure of this kind ap- 
pears to be unexampled in the 
history of the Greek constitu- 



tions, and could hardly haye 
been confounded by Herodotus 
with a mere change of names. 
It may be here mentioned that 
the temple of Zeus the Bnume- 
rotor y in Sicyon, was referred to 
the establishment of the tribes. 
Bekker's Anecd. 6r. vol. II. p. 
'790. '^ucv^yioi Kara ^vXac ^av- 
Tovg Toiavre^ ical afudfirfifavTtc 
Aioc 2recx^ii^C Itpoy i^pvtravro. 
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contact» not with Greeks, but with barbarians. In 
their . settlements the following ranks were g^ierally 
formed at successive periods of time. A Doric state 
founded the colony; and its citizens constituted the 
sole nobility in the new city; these parted amongst 
themselves the conquered land into lots,'^ and formed 
the body of citizens, the ^ox/rcujxa strictly so called.^ 
These colonists, however, soon endeavoured to 
strengthen themselves by fresh numbers, and opened 
their harbours to all exiled or discontented persons. 
The motley population"* thus formed, called by the 
name of DemuSy was generally excluded from the 
body politic (or the xo'Xirtvixa), until it obtained 
admittance by force ; and at the same tinie constantly 
pressed for a new division of the territory (aißoäcur- 
/M^)." Besides these, a third rank was formed by 
the native inhabitants, who were compelled by the 
new-comers to serve either as bondsmen or public 
slaves. Thus, for example, the distinction at Syra- 
cuse was — first, the Gamori, viz., the old Corinthian 
colonists, who had taken possession of the large lots, 
and divided the land;"" secondly, a Demus; and. 



^ Sec, e. g., concerning the 
ic\fipo^o<rla of Cnidos, Diodor. 
V. 53- That the lots were even 
apportioned in the mother- 
country may be seen from what 
occurred at the founding of Sy- 
racuse, book I. ch. 6. § 7. Com- 
pare the account of the colo- 
nization of Epidamnus, Thucyd. 
J. 27. 

^ This, e. g., was the case 
in the Corinthian Apollonia, 
Herod. IX. 93. Aristot. Pol 
IV. 3. 8. So also in Thera, 
OrchomenoSy p. 337. 

»Thucyd. VI. 17. of the 



cities of Sicily, oxXoiq re yap 
ivfjLfilicroic roXvavBpowriy^ &c. 

^ The clearest instance, al- 
though not of a Doric city, is 
in Thucyd. V. 4. The Leon- 
tini had created a large number 
of new citizens, who, partly 
forming the popular party, 
pressed for a redivision of the 
lands (AyaSatrftdii). Upon this, 
the nobles entirely expelled the 
commons. See below, ch. 9. 
§ 15. 

*> Herod. VII. 155. Aristot. 
Polit. Syrac. ap. Phot, in v. 
Dionys. Hal. VI. 62. p. 388. 
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thirdly, slaves on the estates of the nobles, whose 
number became proverbial. These were, without 
doubt, native Siculians, as is shown by the various 
forms of their name (KuXXu^ioi, KiXXixu^ioi, KaXXixo- 
jioi,) which cannot be explained from the Greek.^ 
The political condition of Syracuse was formed in a 
manner essentially different frcnn that of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, chiefly from the circumstance that 
the Demus (an unpleasant fellow-lodger^ according to 
the expression of Gelon) was immediately received 
into the city. Hence also the prodigious size of the 
Sicilian and Italian towns in comparison with those of 
Peloponnesus. The Gamori, together with their 
Cyllyrians, stood in nearly the same relation to the 
Demus as the patricians with their clients did to the 
plebeians at Rome. The changes in the constitution 
aJso had nearly the same course as at Rome ; for the 
two classes first sought to compromise their preten- 
sions in a moderate timocracy (the woTiinia of Aris* 
totle), which subsequently passed (as we shall see 
hereafter) into a complete democracy. 

5. In the Megarian colony of Byzantium Üie 
native inhabitants, the Bithynians, were in precisely 



35. Marmor. Par. 1. 52. He- 
sychiuB yaftopoi — ij oi äiro rwv 
kyytlmv TifirffACLTtüv (d censH 
agrorum) ra Koira iuwovrec» 
jbyytltav tcrrifiarwy, the correc- 
tion of Ruhnken ad Tim. Lex. 
in v. yttaiUtpoty is not needed. 
The expression kiro rtfirffxariay 
apf)(eiy^ diooreti', &c., occurs. See 
Wesseling ad Died. XVIII. 18. 
^ Hesychius (cf. Interp. vol. 
II. p 260.)» Photiusy Suidas, 
and Phavorinus in KaXKiKvptoi^ 
Etyra. Gud. p. 165. Zenob. 
IV. 54. KaWiKlpioi iv XvpaKov- 



<raiQ €K\{iOfi<ray ol hirernXdoyrec 
FEaMOPOIZ, as it should be 
written (see below, ch. 9. § 7.), 
Plut. ProY. Alex. IQ. p. 588. 
Eustathius ad II. p. 295. Rom. 
KiXXiKvptoi ^e ir Kp^ir^j Mapcav- 
hvrol ^€ iy 'HpaicXei^ rp üoktik^ 
Ktd ^ApoTTcu iy ^vpaxovaaiQ 
should be written KcXXeicvpioi ^e 
cV SvpaKo{^<faic — KAAPOTAI 
A£ iy Kpfrrjß, Dionysius ubi 
sup. calls them TreXArau KaX- 
XiKvpioi seems to be a mere cor- 
ruption of foreigners, who tried 
to make a Greek word of it 
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the same condition as the Helots .^^ The same was 
likewise the fate of the nation of Mariandynians in 
Heraclea on the Pontus, which city also was 
founded by the Megarians conjointly with the Boeo- 
tians. They submitted under the stipulation that 
no M ariandynian should be sold beyond the borders/ 
which was a fundamental rule of the ancient system 
of bondage ; and that they should pay a tribute to be 
settled once for all, this being called by the mild 
name of presents (Scoga"). The great number of 
these native slaves, who never suffered the country to 
want for sailors, was very favourable to the commerce 
and naval power of Heraclea.* 

At Cyrene also the several classes were formed 
in a similar manner. In Thera, the mother-country 
of Cyrene, the families of the original colony from 
Laconia had once alone possessed the full rights of 
citizenship, and held the offices of state."^ Thus also 
at Cyrene the families from Thera at first were sole 
possessors of the governing power, and did not admit 
the afler-comers to a full participation of it. It was 
the natural course of events, that they who first caused 
the Grecian name to be respected amongst the savages 
of Libya should be supposed to have a greater claim 



^ Phylarch. ap. Athen. VI. 
p. 271 C. The futrBwrol were 
called wpovyucoi in Byzantium, 
according to Pollux YII. 29. 
132. 

' Strab. XII. p. 542 C. 

■ Euphorion ( Fragm. 73. 
Mein.) and Callistratus 6 *Apc- 
aroi^&yetog ap. Athen. VI. p. 
263 D. £. Hesychius in ^(k>po- 
fopoi. The masters are called 
oy Euphorion avcucrcc, accord- 
ing to the Homeric idiom. 



^Aristot. Pol. VII. 5. 7. 
where the Perioeci of Hera- 
clea, who served in the fleet, 
are probably the Mariandyni. 
In this passage Heraclea Pon- 
tica is meant, whereas in V. 4. 
2. (jiera rdv ätroucitrfioy cir^vc) 
Heraclea Trachinia is evidently 
intended — compare Schlosser; 
and the same town is probably 
signified in the other passives. 

** Sec above, p. 60, note*. 
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to honour and property than those who had flocked 
together to a town ab-eady established and securely 
defended. But the Cyrenseans having in the reign of 
Battus the Second proclaimed throughout Greece a 
new division of their lands' (which, however, they 
had first to gain fi*om the Libyans), and many fresh 
citizens having collected together, a new constitution 
became in time necessary: and this, Demonax of 
M antinea established for them on democratic princi- 
ples. He abolished the old tribes, and created in 
their place three new ones, in which the entire Grecian 
population of Cyrene was comprehended. The divi- 
sion of the people was into three parts, viz., one con- 
sisting of the Theraeans and Perioeci, the second of 
Peloponnesians and Cretans, and the third of all the 
islanders.^ From this it is evident that the original 
colonists still continued to keep Perioeci under their 
power, while the other citizens did not enjoy this 
right ; and that the former were a kind of privileged 
class, who probably were in a great measure relieved 
from any personal attendance to agriculture : in this 
manner the wise Demonax respected the institutions 
of antiquity. Of the origin and condition of these 



* The oracle in Herod. IV. 
159. 

tXPy 
fuXA^Uf. 

Compare vtm^ly ttjq xX/ipo^ 
Wof, Diod. V. 53. 

y Herod. IV. 161 . The most 
probable explanation of this 
passage seems to be that given 
in the text, viz., that Demonax 
left to the first conquerors the 
possession of their subjects, and 



did not divide them equally 
among the new colonists; and 
this is approved by Thrige, 
Res Cyrenensium, p. 148. Nie- 
buhr,however,History of Rome, 
vol. I. note 708. ed. 2, under- 
stands it to mean that the P^ 
rioeci were the original subjects 
of the Therseans in their island, 
who in the colony stood on an 
equal footing witn their former 
masters : an equality which is 
not necessarily implied by an 
union in the same tribe. 
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Periceci» not only have we no direct account, but not 
even an indirect trace. 

6. We have now finished our comparison of the 
different subject classes in the Doric states. It has 
been clearly proved that a class of Perioeci, and also 
of Helots, was the basis of the Doric form of govern* 
ment, insomuch that the abolition of servitude gene- 
rally occasioned a subversion of the Doric institutions. 
Hence the Dorians generally, and above all the Spar- 
tans, were distinguished for the obstinacy with which 
they retained it. But this species of servitude may 
be said to have existed in ancient times, wherever a 
warlike nation had obtained a settlement by con* 
quest ; for example, in Thessaly, Boeotia, and even 
among the lonians of Athens. Now as the dis- 
tinction of subjects and bond-slaves was kept up for 
a longer time in Thessaly than in any other state, 
those of the Dorians alone bein^ excepted, we will 
include that country in the pr^ent in^. The 
following classes may be there distinguished : First, 
a nimiber of small nations were under the dominion of 
the Thessalians, to whom they paid a fixed tribute, 
and were also probably bound to assist in war ; but 
they nevertheless still retained their national divisions, 
and a certain degree of independence. This must 
have been the state of the Perrhaebians to the north 
of Larissa, the Magnesians to the east of mount Pe- 
lion, and the Phthiotan Achaeans to the south of mount 
Othrys and the Enipeus. For all these were indeed 
subject to the Thessalians,' but had not ceased to be 

'Concerning the Achaeans, lipp. II. p. 71. Olynth. IL p. 20. 

Thuc. VIII. 3. cf. Liy. XXXIII. Concerning the Perrhjebi, Thuc 

34. Of the Magnetes and others, IV. 78. Strab. IX. p. 440. — 

Thuc. II. 101. Demosth. Phi- Compare Orchomenos, p. 252. 
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distinGt, nay, eren Amphictyonic nations/ Their tri« 
bute had been accurately fixed by Scopas> prince of 
Pharsalus. They were also caUed PerioBci.^ Ex- 
cluding then this tract of country, we retain for Thes» 
saly Proper the ^gion between the Perrhtebians to- 
wards the north, and the Achseans towards the south, 
in which direction the Enipeus forms the boundary/ 
comprehending the valley of the Peneus (the ancient 
Pelasgic Argos), and a district towards the Pagasseaa 
bay, called, by Herodotus JBolis."^ The Thessalians, 
therefore» held this territory under their immediate 
government, and had the towns of Larissa, Crannon, 
Pharsalus, lolcus, and others, in their own possession ; 
the land being cultivated by the Penestse, who were 
the early Pelasgico-JBolian inhabitants/ For, ac- 
cording to Archemachus,' the .£olian Boeotians had 
in part emigrated from their country, leaving some of 
their numbers behind, who submitted conditionally, as 
Penestae: amongst these Theopompus^ also includes 
the Magnesians and Perrhsebians ; but this statement 
can only hold good of a part of these two races, since 
diey were (as has been already shown) dependent, but 
not entirely subject/ The fundamental laws of the 



^ Tittmann. Amphictyonen 
bond, p. 35. see particularly 
Herod. VII. 132. 

»»Xen. Hell. VI. 1.7. where 
the w€ploiKoi must not be con- 
£Kiiided with the Penest»; see 
Schneider ad Aristot Pol. V. 
5.9. 

•^ According to Thucyd, IV. 
18 

d VII. 116. 

^ There were also Penestse 
among the Macedonians, ac- 
o<nrding to Eustathius ad Dio- 
njB. Per^. 533. But with 

VOL. II. 



those mentioned in Livy XLIII. 
20. sqq. we have here no con- 
cern. 

' Euboica ap. Athen. VI. p. 
264 B. cf. Eustath. II. XIII. 
p. 954, 38. Bom. Phot. Lex. in 
V. weviarai^ where read, iiro nSr 
M AinovoQ kv 'APNHI vuctiBiv- 
Tt^y BociirrMK (see Orchomenos, 
p. 378.) as in Suidas. 

« Athen. VI. p. 265 C. 

** According to Aristot. Pol. 
II. 6. 3. the Penestse revolted 
from the Thessalians when the 
latter were waging war with 
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andent Greek bondage applied aUo to the Penestae** 
They could neither be put to death without trial, not 
be sold out of the country.^ Thus they stood in an 
intermediate position between freemen and purchased 
slaves,^ like the Mariandynians of Heraelea, the Cla- 
rot» of Crete, and the Helots of LAeonia, with wIkmb 
they are generally compared.^ For, like these, they 
were reduced to servitude by conquest, althou^ Üaey 
cannot properly be called slaves taken in war."^ Fur* 
ther, they were not subject to the whole community^ 
but belonged to particular houses and families :" hdMe 
also tliey were called Ostf-tf-aXoixirai.'^ They were 
particularly numerous in the great families of the 
AleuadsB and Scopadee.^ Their principal employ-* 
ment was agriculture,"^ from the produce of which 
they paid a rent to the proprietors of the soiL' At 
the same time this did not prevent them from gaining 



the Achaeians, Perrhftbiansi and 
Magnetes. 

* Archem. ubi sup. Strab. 
XII. p. 542 C. Eustatb. p. 954. 
Photius, iwi ry ^ifrc iraOtiy ri 
kpya'ConEVOiy ^i)ti eKßXrjdrjyai. 

k Pollux III. 83. 

^ Theopompus ap. Schol. 
Theocrit. XVI. 35. Aristot. 
Pol. II. 2. 13. Staphylas ir$pl 
QerraXQv ap. Harpocrat. Am* 
monius, Photiua, Hesychius, 
Btym. iü v. 

"> Heraclid. Pont 2l In Eu- 
Btathiua ad II. II. p. 295, Pho^ 
tins (ubi sup.), and Hesychius, 
they are called oi fiif yoy^ ^ov- 
Xoc, a very obscure expression. 
The explanation of another 
writer, kXtitBtptn uUrBf ^ovXtif- 
ovTig, is entirdy false. 

» Euripid. Pnrix. ap. Athen. 
p. 264 C. A^TfUi irtyiartiQ 



(hence Hesychius ireitiffrac Xcf- 

<> In the eeffaaXuca of Philo- 
crates (tl yyii<na) ap. Athen, p. 
264 A. Siaphylus ubi sup. Pho* 
tius, in Trtvifjrai. 

P Theocrit. XVI. 35. (see 
Meineke Comment. Miscell. I. 
p. 53.) But when Theocritus 
says that **they received pt^ 
^' vision for a month ibeasurod 
" out/' he evidently confounds 
them with common slaves.'-^ 
Memm bitmght 2Ö0 PeaeiM 
of hit own to the Atheniatni, 
Pseudo-Demosth, irepl <rwr€i4 
p. 173. 6. or 300, according 
to the speech in Aristocrat, p. 
681. 2. 

•> Athen, p. 264 B. HcssyCh. 
in vevartfjQ, 

' Timaens in V. ireyeimkh^^ 
Eustadi. tl. XIII. p. 954^ &c. 
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pmperty of then: own, and they w^re frequently ricbir 
tiian their masters.* In war diey attended their lords« 
protecting and fi^iting before tb^ro, like knights and 
tiieir squires ; generally, however, o<mtrary to the cus- 
tom of other Greeks, on horseback.^ All these ac^ 
ooonts respecting the Penestae agree suffietently well 
with one another, and refer to one and the same class ; 
abfaou^ it is certain that the attempts to obtain civfl 
liberty had much increased amoni?st the Penestae at 
the ^e of the Pebpoonesiai. war,\ad were now and 
then, diough not constantly, supported by Athens.* 
The o&er internal affairs of the Thessalians do not 
lie within the range of our inquiry. They had little 
adapted themselves to a quiet course of events, nor in» 
deed did the turbulent and haughty disposition of their 
race allow of a life of inactivity. In each town of 
ThesRsaly we find a constant struggle between the 
OHnnums and a number of oligarchical families ; fnmi 
these arise several princely races^ such as the Aleu* 
adae, Scopadse,' &c. The states themselves were ge* 
nerally at war with one another : thus their political 
ecmstitution, as well as the want of steadiness and for* 
bearance in the national character, must be regarded 
as the chief reasons why Thessaly was of so little imf* 
portance in Greece. The external means which a 
wide territory and military power afforded them were 
here doubtless present in a greater degree than in any 



* Arcbemachus and £ufita- 
thhiB as aboYe — although the 
maine is e:vidently derived from 

^ Demos^ in Aristocrat, p. 
687.1. 

" Aristoph. Vesp. 1263. 

* All tluree together in Ari- 



stot. Pol. V. 5. 9. cf. Thuc. 
IV. 18. At the time of Alex- 
ander of Pherse it is probable 
that there were tyrants m Thes- 
saly who had risen from dema» 
gogues, and were therefore hos- 
tile to the Aleuadse, Diodor. 
XVI. 1, 

f2 
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other country ; the Thessalians were also distinguished 
for their bravery» and the ancient fame of the country 
would have supported claims in themselves well 
founded ; how came it then that the history of Thes« 
saly was a blank in the annals of Greece» while Sparta 
was so long its very soul ? The only answer is, that 
the national character of the Thessalians was altoge* 
ther different; for wisdom they had only cunning; 
for rational valour only a restless love of war; for 
strict self-command only unrestrained passions. 

7. It appears^ therefore» that foreign conquest uni- 
versally in Greece gave birth to that political condition, 
which may be compared with the villenage or serfage 
of the Germanic nations ; and indeed it does not seem 
that such a state of society could have any other origin» 
There would accordingly be matter for surprise if we 
found a class of bondsmen among the Arcadians, a 
nation which neither gained its territory by conquest,^ 
nor was ever conquered itself: and, accordingly, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the nation described by 
Theopompus as possessing 300,000 Prospelat», whom 
he compares with the Helots, is not the Arcadians, 
but the lUyrian Ardiaeans/ The distinction of ranks^ 
which we find existing in the Arcadian towns, may be 
satisfactorily explained by the opposition between the 
city, properly so called (^oXi^)> and the country viL* 

y The statement of Aristotle for 'ApKoiBlwc and'A/MOioc. See 

ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 397. Clinton Fast. Hellen. yoI. IL 

concerning an ancient expulsion p. 420. note ^, ed. 2. Wach- 

of the Barbarians from Arcadia, smuth. Hellenische Alterthum- 

was merely made for the pur^ skunde, voL I. p. 323. Boeddi 

pose of explaining the name Corp. Inscript vol. I. p. ult. 

Upoaiktiyoi, The Greek name for the Area- 

'In Athen. VI. p. 271 D. dian^snot'ApiaiWbut''Apica- 

iand X. p. 443 B. Casaubon he. 
reads 'Af^ca/ovc &nd 'Ap^iaioi 
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lages (Sfytoi» joSftai) » which in later times most of the 
Arcadiaii cities, for example, Mantinea, Tegea, and 
Heraea, incorporated with themselves. For although 
it is asserted that these and other towns were made up 
of separate villages, it must not be supposed that they 
had no previous existence as cities. The account is 
to be understood in the same manner as that of the 
c(»igregating of the people of Attica to Athens, which 
18 stated to have taken place in the time of Theseus. 
Nearly all the towns of Arcadia possessed citadels of 
extreme antiquity, in and near which many princely» 
sacerdotal» and military families had dwelt from an 
early period. These formed a nobility, with reference 
to the agricultural classes in the country» which» how- 
ever» included by far the greater portion of the Arca- 
dians. If then one large town was formed of several 
villages» the constitution at the same time necessarily 
became more democratical, which was the result at 
Argos of the incorporation of the Perioeci»* and at 
Megara also of the same measure«^ For so long as 
the people inhabited a particular village, they inte- 
rested themselves in its affairs alone» and the persons 
in the diief city managed the concerns of the whole 
conmtiunity. But from the moment that they began 
to live together» every person considered himself enti- 
tled to a share in the public councils. Hence it was 
the interest of the head of the Peloponnesian confede- 
racy again to separate the inhabitants of the towns 
($ioix/^f iv) ; of the Athenians» to keep them together. 
The Argives first effected the union of the boroughs 

• 

* See above, § 2. Megara with four hamlets (book 

^ See above, ch. a § 3. What I. eh. 5. § 10.) I have not been 

connexion there was between able to aatiafy myself. 

this meanire and the union of 



[ 
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at Matitinea, doubtless not until they had seen c^nßr 
instances of the same proceeding, that is, aftär liie 
Persian war. They united four hamlets wiA the an- 
cient city," which made the fifth ; the LaoedtemonianB 
after some time restored the ancient villages, and with 
them the aristocracy. The territory of Tegea ^ras 
also divided into eight hamlets, which were afterward« 
united to make the city, vi«., the Gareatse, Phylaceans, 
Caryatae,* Corytheans, Botachidse, Manthyreans, Edie- 
neteans, and Apheidantes : to these were added, as the 
nintii, the Tegeatans of the ancient town,' who had 
previously been the citiäsens properly so called, whiie 
the former had been the inhabitants of the open coun- 
try; a distinction, which, upon their union, must 
either instantly or very soon have disappeared. 

8. Since it has been ascertained in the course ctf 
these inquiries that the distinction between T^ig 
and S^fto^, that is, town and country, was of great 
political importance in the ancient states, we will con- 
clude this chapter with some remarks upon tiiose 
terms. 

The word S^/to^ originally signified the ground and 
86il on which the people lived,' and afterwards the 



° This enables us to recon- 
cile Xen. Hell. V. 2. 7. (cf. VI. 
4. 18. Ik tQv kiafitay—^'itpiaTOKpa'' 
Tovueyoiy and VI. 5. 3.) with 
EphoruB ap. Strab. VIII. p. 337. 
Uarpocration in v. Mamyiuty 
^loiKitruoQ^ and Isociat. nepl e{- 
ptjnyc m Harpocration. Cf. Diod. 
XV. 5. 12. Polyb. IV. 27. 6. 
Pausan. VIII. 8 

** Therefore before Caryae fell 
under the power of Lacedsemon ; 
for it is evident that the Area« 
dian Caryse, close to Laconia, 
and belonging to the territory of 



Tegea, and the Lacedaemonian 
Caryse, are the same place. Pho- 
Uus in V. mc Kap^nic ^^kM^^p 
ovaag äirerifiyoyrQ AojcedaciM^- 
yioi. Compare Meineke Eu- 
phorion, p 96. That Uiis kad 
taken place before the second 
Messenian war, I can hardly 
beliere fitrni the nanrative in 
Pausan. IV. 16. 5. 

«»See Pausan. VIII. 45. 1. 
Comp. Strabo VIII. p. 337- 
and Aristot. Pol. II. 1. 5. 

' Hence Homer calls it " the 
" fenile demus," rloya ^fifioy. 
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whole number of pecsons mhabitiog it TloTug, on 
fhecontoaiy, means the city, which in the time of 
Hom^ was probably alw^s fortified. Now with the 
eiftf eva?ything that concerned the government of a 
stete was connected, and tiiose exempt from all per- 
tonal «hare in the labours of the field, namely, the 
military ^unilies and the nobles,^ dwelt in it ; hence 
it is viewed in Horn» as a disgrace or a misfortune, 
£or a noble to live among the bondsmen in the country.^ 
This is the state of things described by the most an** 
cient poet ; and particular accounts of an historical 
nature j»resent the same picture. When the Achseans 
settled on the coast of ^gialea, they fortified them- 
selves in the towns and stron^iolds, and kept entirely 
aloof from the natives ; at least we know this to have 
been the case at Patrse ;^ so that the same race here 
inhal^ted the principal city as conquerors, who in 
I^aoonia were scattered about in the country-towns as 
a conquered people. Hence also the town of Dyme 
was originally called Stratos ;^ that is, the station of 
the army, the abode of the male population who had 
the means and 4lie privilege of bearing arms. It was 
not till a later period ^that the Achaean towns, Patrse, 
Djrme, and^gium, incorporated their villages.^ At 
Athens the Eupatridae are stated to have had pos* 
session of the city ;™ an account which is strikingly 

s Od. XXI Y. 414. Kara 9rr<$- Sicovy (the cities were unwalled, 

Xiy. Thuc. in. 33.), oi 8* 'Axttiol 7r6' 

^ Od. XI. 187. Xcic hcritmy. Concerning the 

^ Pauaan. YII. 18. 3. «rvvoucc^/ioc of Patrs, Dyme and 

^ According to Steph. Bys. ^gium. See Strabo VIII. p. 

m ▼. the district was originally 337. 

-called A^fiiy» and the city ^pa" ^ EWarp/Sac oi airro to Acrrv 

iTot. ohctwyrec^ Bekk. Anecd. p. 257. 

^ Strab. iibi sup. cf. VIII. p. Etym. M. in v. 
386. oi fuy f^v^lttye^ «coifii^^v 
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oonfinned by the circumstance that Gydathemeum, one 
of the Attic demi, was situated within the city,*" and 
it had evidently taken its name from Cydathenseus» i. e., 
a noble and illustrious Athenian.'' Hence is explained 
the distinction between the terms *' Athenian," and 
** inhabitant of Attica QArrixlg) /* which was stiU 
preserved in common language after it had been in 
fact abolished by the democracy. Thus Plato uses 
the former, as a more honourable appellation than the 
latter ; ^ and when Dicsearchus, describing the man- 
ners of Greece, contrasts the inhabitants of Attica as 
loquacious, sycophantic, and fickle, with the noble- 
minded, simple, and honest Athenians, by the latter he 
means the ancient families, and by the former the 
Demus, which, since the time of Gleisthenes, had been 
compounded of the most heterogeneous elements. 
Thus the toXi^ and ^[JLog became identical in Athens, 
and the latter word was used by preference to signify 
the whole community. But in otiier states, the Wxi^ 
was opposed to the S^/40^, as the ruling aristocratical 
power."^ Thus Theognis the Megarian says of his 
native town, with aristocratical feelings— 

Tlarpiia Hf^^L'ii^o^, X^apt^y IIGAIN, oiV iw) AHMON 

rqir^^f o&r* oätHOis atHpofft frsiOo^Evas.' 

Hence, also, states not under a democratical govern- 
ment used the word iri\ig in their public documents, 
to signify the sovereign power ; for instance, the Gretan 

° Kv^öBiiyau}y hfffio^ iv aartt sage in II. II. 546., in whiek 

Hesychius. Schol. Plat. Symp. the ^f/^oc of Athens is mention- 

p. 43. Ruhnkea. ed, is as late at least as the age 

° Kv^adriyaioc iy^o^oc 'A6ij- of Solon, 
valoc, Hesychius. ' V. 94a Thus iEsdiyL 

P Leg. 1. p. 626 G. Suppl. 375. conceroing the mo- 

*>> In Homer there is no trace narch, av roi w6\ic^ ev he ra 

of a iijfioQ as a political power 2^/moy, vpvraytie uKfiroc 4^* 
opposed to another. The pas- 
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tovniSy 80 late as the Beeood century after Christ.* The 
^lartan oommumty, however, deviating from this 
Bsage of the word, calls itsdf 8a/4o^ in ancient laws ; * 
because it never thought of opposing itself as a body 
to the PerioBci. , 

Democracies then were frequently formed by col* 
lecting the inhabitants of the country into the city 
(when the S^jüu>^ and toXi^ coincided), by the union of 
angle villages, and by the admission of the Perioeci to 
the rights of citizenship. At Athens, in order to give 
the democracy the highest possible antiquity, thi^r 
diange was dated as us back as the mythical age of 
Theseus. In Peloponnesus, the first movements tend- 
ing to it had periiaps begun before the time of the 
tyrants ; these very persons, however, though they had 
in most cases risen from demagogues, still, for the 
purpose of securing a more tranquil dominion, sought 
again to remove the common people from the city, and 
to bind them down to the coimtry. Instead of the 
town-costume, they forced them to resume their former 
dress of sheep's skins, as has been remarked above of 
the tyrants of Sicyon ;"" for this purpose likewise they 

' See particalarly such pas- ^e avrocc kcu iirowoXireiay icac 

■ages as that in Chishull's Ant. yac koi ouctag tyKrtiiny kcu art* 

Asiat, p. 1 13. ^ßpiTitay 6. xoXcc Xeuty^ &c. 
ecu 01 Kofffwi Tfiihfy rf jSovXf * See the Rhetra cited below^ 

KOI Tf Zafif xaipccv, p. 137. ch. 5.§8. The citizens of Sparta 

AXXapitiray oi icofffwi icai & itoXiq yftte called ^a^^^cc (above, 

Hapiur rg, iroXei icai rf ia^f, p. 43, note '') ; yeodafiufheiQ, i. e.^ 

Sometiines, however, especially " new Spartans^** answers to 

in inscriptions of late date, the Syracusan vcoTroXTrac, Diod. 

"htpoc alsooccurff, as in Pococke XIV. 7. ^a/ioo'/a, the train of 

lY. 2. p. 43w n. 2. which should the king in war; below, ch. 12. 

be restored nearly ar follows : § 5. A measure ratified by the 

ayad^ tvj((^ c3o(e rg /3ovXf koi community was called Saiuitauc 

Tf ^ftf KXtwOeyta Scvoh roc ; below, ch. 5. § 11 . 

«a. Kyrwxpy KaL AyaöoifXiyv '^ Ch. 3. § 3. On Periander, 

24#mycFeoc 'IcpoiroXcrac TTpo^Koc see Diog. LaSrt. 1. 98. from 

ifiicF avroc KCU cyyova, viragf^^tv Ephorus and Aristotle, Nicolaua 
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very prudently encouraged agriculture in all its 
branches/ Trade and oommerce» by collecting men 
together in large towns» promoted the principles of de*- 
mocracy. It was in tbe wealthy and populous cities 
of the Greeks in the Ionian territory that a popular 
govemment was first established. Where» on the 
other hand, the courts of justice wea^e at a distance, 
and there was no other inducement to mechanical in- 
dustry and internal commerce, the ancient habiteof 
life continued much longer in existence ; as for ex« 
ample, among the shepherds of Maenalia and Par- 
rhasia : these, as late as the founding of Megalopolis, 
lived in villages, amongst whidi particular boroughs 
(as Basilis) were distinguished as tibte abodes of sove- 
reign families ; such a state was altogether suited to 
the interests of the aristocracy or oligarchy. In oli- 
garchical states, as in £ilis» the people in later times 
remained almost constantly in the country; aiui it 
fi-equently happened that grandfettbers and grandchil- 
dren had never seen the town : there were also country 
courts of justice, and (Aber regulations, intended to 
make up for the advantages of a city life J But even 
in the democratic states, as at Athens, there was 
among the people a constant struggle of feeling be^ 
tween the turbulent working of the democracy, and 
the peaceful inclination to their ancient country life. 



DamascenuB, Heracl. Pont 5. 
on the Pisistratidse, above p. 38, 
note I*. Meura. Pisistrat. 7. c£ 
Maxim. Tyr. XIII. 140. Dav. 
Concerning Gelo, Plutarch. 
Apophth. Reg. p. 89. the Thirty, 
Xenoph. Hell. II. 4. 1. a Ce- 
phallenian tyrant, Heraclid. 
Pont 31. See in general 
Aristot. Pol. V. 8. 7. and the 



excellent note of Meier de boon 
damnat. p. 185. 

' See also Diod. XIV. 10. 

y Polyb. ly. 73. 6. oi iroXf 

oucovvrec* Oxylus also, accord- 
ing to Pauaan. V. 4. 1. incor- 
porated a number of hamleta 
with the city. 
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iDHAP. V. 

§ 1. Thvee tribes of citizens in «he Doric states. § 12. AddUioBel 
tribes, of inferior rank, in some Doric states. § 3. Each tribe 
in Sparta was divided into ten obse. § 4. Political importance 
of the Spartan obse. § 5. ndfpcu, in other Doric states, cor- 
res^ondfaig to the Spartan ob«. § 6. Number of Spartan yivri. 
§ 7. Distinction between Equals and lolerkM tin; ^iMa. 
f 8. Powers of the assembly of citiaeoa at Spasta. § 9. Names 
of the assembly of the citizens in the Doric states. § 10. Pro- 
ceedings of the Spartan assembly. § ll. Public assembly of 
Crete. 

1. HATING considered the sutiject cLusses in tike 
sevend Doric ^tes, we come to-the iree citizens 'pro- 
peiiy so canted, who, accordbig to «m old (JreciaB 
finciple/ which was aui^ally pot in praetioe in 
Sparta, were entirely €xem]^tediRrom all care for pro* 
Tiding th^nsc^ö with t^e 'neeesds^4es of üfe. The 
exaiit diistinction between these lunks^ and the advan- 
tageo>as poBiti<>n of the. latter class, increased the value 
of the righte <^ citizenship ; hence Sparta sinywed pecu-^ 
liar rehi^nce to admitting foreigners to shan^ in Ihem.^ 
B^bre, then, we consider the body p6Mc of free 
dtl^etifi in Hs active dealings, it will be proper first to 
direct our attention to its component members, to its 
4iyiflion into ^matter societies» stioh as ^^bes, f^ratrise, 
honi^, 'ftc. 

•ArWtot. Pol. ni. S, wbere lected by Tittmann,p.641. prove 

iht mtXirov Aptril is restricted to notbing against Herodotus, IX. 

^lose ^croi rQy epytüv eU^ d^t- 35. Epborus ap. Strab. Yllt. 

idvöiTÜv hvayKoliav. p- 364. Speaks of tbe reception 

*11ieiiistances of admission of aliens as Perioeci. Concem-r 
i^ fbreigners to tbe rigbts of ing tbe strictness of tbe Mega- 
Spartan citizens (of wbicb rians as to this point, see Plu« 
some are Tcry tmcertain), ^ol- tarch. de Monarcbia 2. p. 204. 
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In every Doric state there were three tribes, Hyl- 
leis, Dymanes (or Dymanatae), and Pamphyli. This 
threefold division belonged so peculiarly to the nation 
that even Homer called it " the thrice-divided" 
(Tpij(aiK6s) , which ancient epithet is correctly ex- 
plained in a verse of Hesiod, as implying the division 
of the territory among the people."" Hence in the 
ancient fable which this poet has expressed in an epic 
poem, three sons of the ancient Doric king ^ginuus 
were mentioned, namely, Dyman, Pamphylus, and the 
adopted Hyllus ; and the same is confirmed by the 
direct testimony of Herodotus, who states that the 
Doric nation was divided into these three tribes.^ 
Hence also Pindar comprehends the whole Doric 
nation under the name of the sons of ^gimius and 
Hyllus.^ Thus we should be warranted in putting 
forth the proposition stated above in these general 
terms, even if in the several Doric states there had 
been no particular mention of all these tribes. The 
fact, however, is, that there are sufficient accounts of 
them. Pindar' bears testimony to their existence in 
Sparta ; and from an expression of a grammarian, it 
may be conjectured that they were also divisions of the 
city/ Herodotus states that these tribes existed at 
Sicyon and Argos.^ In Argos, the city was doubtless 



^ Book I. ch. 1. § 8. Andron 
(ap. Strab, X. p. 4*75.) explains 
it from the Tripolia near mount 
PamaasuB. 

^ V. 68. cf. Steph. Byz. in 
*YXXctc> ^vfiäy, Hemsterh. ad 
Ariatoph. Flut. 385. 

•Pyth. I. 61- V. 11. and in 
the fragment of the *IaBfuoy'iKaiy 
^'YXXot; T€ Koi Alyifäov /^puv£ 
arpaT6^. 

' Ubi Bup. cf, Schol. Pyth, 



L 121. 

S Heaychiua Muri iv Sin&prp 
^X^ Kol r6woti wnich ia not in- 
aeed a decisive testimony. 

*»^ V. 68. All the three tribes 
occur in Argive inscriptions of 
late date; see Boecldi ad In- 
script. 1 123. the n<i|i^vXoc how- 
ever are introduced on conjec- 
ture« YXXi£ Äiro 'Apyc/ac fuac 
rtSy wfi^y^ Callunachus ap. 
Steph. in 'YXXcic» unless it 
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divided according to them ; and ITaja^uXiax^v is men* 
tioned as a district of the town.* The Doric tribes 
were transmitted from Argos to Epidaurus and 
iBgina.^ Hylleis occur also in the iBginetan colony 
of Cydonia.* The same name is found in an inscrip- 
tion of Corcyra : "■ consequently they also existed in 
the mother-country, Corinth. It occurs likewise in 
another inscription of Agrigentum;" they must 
therefore have also been in existence at Rhodes, as 
indeed is declared by Homer.*" . The Pamphylians 
occur at Megara as late as at the time of Hadrian.^ 
These tribes existed also at Troezen ;** but the Tree- 
zenian colony Halicamassus seems to have been almost 
exclusively founded by Dymanes.' On the whole it 
appears that wherever there were Dorians there were 
aim) Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dymanes. 

2. Wherever the Dorians alone had the full rights of 
citizenship, no other tribes of the highest ranks could 
exist ; but if other persons were admitted in any con- 
siderable number to a share in the government, there 
were necessarily either one or more tribes in addition 
to these three. Thus a fourth, named Hyrnathia,' is 



sbould be written Alyo/ac, or 
lome each word. See Intro- 
duction, § 9. 

* Plutarch. Mul. Virt. 5. p. 
269. , 

^ Pindar, ubi sup. 

* Hetych. in "YxXceff. Com- 
pare iBginetica, p. 140. 

^ Boeckh, Staatobaushaltung, 
vol. II. p. 404. 

■Gruterp. 401. Castdli In- 
Bcript Sic. p. 79. 

«» IL II. 668. book I. ch. 6. 
§3. 

^ Boeckh Corp. Inscript. N°. 
1073. and see his Explic. ad 



Pind. Pyth. I. p. 234. 

^ Charaxap, Steph. in*YXXeic. 

' Book I. ch. 6. § 1. 

' i£ginetica, pp. 40. and 140. 
note '• Steph. Bjrz. Av/xav, ^v- 

Xffc «ral ndtfftOvXoc Koi Av/xavec» 
^( 'HpajcXiovCi ^ 'irpoarriBri i/ 
'YpyriOla^ üg "E^opoc 6. : which 
passage should be understood 
thus : " There were origi- 
** nally three tribes, Hylleans, 
*' Pamphylians» and Dymanes, 
'* which go back to tne time 
"of Hercules; and to these 
^ the Hyrnathian tribe was 
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kmyfrn to w in tbe state» of Argoe aad Epidaurus ; 
in MginB. also an additional tribe of this Und must 
have existed, for in this island there were distinguidied 
&milies not of Doric origin.^ In Sicyon the fourth 
tribe was called the iBgialean. In Corinth also it 
appears that there were altogether eight tribes.'^ But 
in Sparta, the city of pure Doric customs, we cannot 
suppose tbe exist^ice of any other than the three 
genuine Doric tribes. At first sight, indeed, it might 
appear that the great and distinguished house oi the 
.^gidae, of Cadmean descent, was without the pale of 
these tribes ; but it must have been adopted into one of 
the three at its admission to the rights of citizenship.' 
For the number of the Spartan obse, the gerontes, the 
knights, the landed estates, viz., 30, 300, 9000, &c., 
manifestly allow of division by the number 3, while 
they have no reference to the number 4. 

3. The tribes of Sparta were again divided into 
obae, which are also called phratri»/ The term 
fkratria (^paTp$c^) signified among tbe Greeks an 
union of houses, whether founded upon the ties of 



•* afterwards added," viz., at 
ArgoB, where it occurs in in- 
BCnptions, Boeckh Corp. In* 
script. N^ 1130, 1131. The 
name is obscure, and particur 
larlj its connexion with the 
heroine Hymetho, the daughter 
of Temenus» See Paus. II. 26, 
Steph. By^ in 'Y^WÖtw. 

* Ibid, p, 140. 

° See above, p. 58, note ^. 

^ See Ordiomenos, p. 329. 
Tribes with patronymic termi« 
nations occur, however, ehtr 
whereas in the great Tenian 
inscription in the British Mu* 
seum the tribes of the Hera« 
didae^ the Thestiad8e,imd these, 



together with several others 
also, as divisions of the country. 
The name of the Heraclidie in 
the Ionian island of Tenos is 
not easily accounted for ; on the 
presence of Hercules there, see, 
however, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 
1304. from the T^icua of iEne- 
sidemus. 

y Athen. IV. p. 141 F. from 
Demetrius Scepsius, comp. Or« 
chomenos, p. 328. Hesyehiuf 
ineorrectly interpret^ «'/SaVfc as 
^vXenyc- The name «»/m was re- 
tained till the Roman time, 
Boeckh Inscript. N"". 1272| 
1213, 1214. 
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actual relfttknislup, or formed for polikieal purpoees, 
and aeocMrding to some fixod rule» for the convenienee 
of public regulatioBB. Thuft the word oiocoiiiprehendB 
houses (yimi, gentei}, whidi were either really founded 
on descent firom the same stock, or had united them^ 
sdves in ancient times for civil and religious purposes« 
and afterwards continued to exist as politiöil bodies 
under certain regulations/ The Spartan obee appear 
to ha¥e likewise been local divisions, since the name 
wßk^ i. e., ola, signifies Hngh hamlets or districts of a 
town ; although in the case of Sparta it is not evident 
what rekition they bore to the five diviskms of the ctty^ 
of which we have spoken above/ It should be> more*- 
over, observed, that this does not prevent ns from sap* 
poong that, as in the parallel case of the phratriae, the 
obae contained the houses ; since we nu^ be allowed to 
infer with great probability, from the simple and co* 
herent regularity of the Spartan institutions,, that the 
trSbes had taken possession of particular districts of 
the town, and that these were again divided into smaller 
partitions, according to the obse ; a conjecture which, 
perhaps, wül be confirmed by the statement, that a 
place in Sparta was called Agiad^ : ^ now this was the 
name of one of the royal families, which, as being an 
oba, appears to have given its name to one district of 
the town. 



* Tlie yivft of the mechanics 
sad peanuts ia Athen« c^Btea 
had a patronymic name from 
thdr occupations. Compare 
Btttttaann cm the meaning of 
the word phratria, in the Berlin 
Transactions for 1818 19. p. 12. 

• The five divisions of the city 
are the four iccS/iat, Pitaiia, Me- 
soa, Cynosnra, and Limnae (see 
above, ch. 3. § 1);. tnd, fifthly. 



the iroXcc itself, the hill on 
which the temple oi Athene 
Chalcioecos stood. 

^ Hesychius and Etym. in 
'Ayto^i, where, however, Laoo-^ 
nia is put for Sparta. Prohahly 
in Pi tana. See Pausanias III. 
14. 2. where ip* Ay tm^t^ has 
been correctly edited by Bek- 
ker, after Heerlnga and Person. 
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The obse were thirty in number ; "" that is, there were 
ten of the Hyllean» ten of the Dymanatan, ten of tiie 
Pamphylian tribe. Of the Hyllean, two must have 
belonged to the royal families of the Heraclidee. For 
since the councillors, together with the kings, amount- 
ed to thirty, and as this number doubtless depended 
upon and proceeded from that of the obae, it follows 
that the two royal families, although springing from 
one stock, must nevertheless have been separated into 
two different obse, of which they were in a manner 
the representatives. And if we proceed to conclude 
in this manner, we shaU be obliged, since there were 
Heraclidae, exclusive of the kings, in the gerusia,^ to 
suppose that there were, besides these, other Hera^ 
elide obse in Sparta ; although I am not of opinion 
that all the Hyllean house« derived themselves from 
Hercules, and were considered as Heraclidae. 

4. With respect to the influence and importance 
of the obae in a political view, it was equal to, or even 
greater than, that of the phratriae in ancient Athens. 
For, in the first place, the assembly of the people, in 
obedience to a rhetra of Lycurgus, was held ac- 
cording to tribes and obse; afterwards the high 
council was constituted, and probably the 300 knigtits 
were chosen, upon the same principle. At the same 
time, all public situations and offices were not filled 
in this manner, but only where distinguished dignity 
and honour were required : this mode of election, as 
will be shown below, had always an aristocratic tend- 
ency. Magistrates, on the contrary, of a more 
democratical character, particularly the ephors, were 
nominated without regard to the division of tribes, as 

« Bdow, § 8. 
<> Oiod. XI. 50. See ako Plut. Lyn. 24. 
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sir number alone shows : it is probable that this had 
some relation to the number of the divisions of the 
dHy« of which, as was shown above, there were five. A 
striking analogy, with regard to this numerary re- 
gulation, is afforded by Athens, while yet under an 
arktocratie governm^it. The tribe of the nobles 
and kni^bts was in this state divided into three phra- 
trise» which may be compared with the three tribes of 
the Doric Spartans. Now, when the nobility (like 
a diamber of peers) constituted a court of justice 
over, the AlcmseonidBe, 300 eupatrnise, 100 out of 
each phratria, composed the court/ And when Cleis* 
thenes the Alcmseonki had been expelled by the 
aristocratic party, and the democratic senate (jBouX^) 
overthrown, Isagoras established a high touncil of 
300.' Whereas the senate, to which Cleisthenes 
gave existence and stability, consisted of 500 citizens, 
and was chosen, without any regard to the ancient 
division into phratrise, according to the new local 
tribes. 

5. No Doric state, with the exception of Sparta, 
appears to have given tiie name of oba to a division of 
the people. But neither can the name phratria, so 
common in other places, be proved to have been used 
by any Doric people. On the other hand, phratria 
occur at Athens, in the Asiatic colonies,^ and in the 
GhiJcidean colony of Neapolis, that is, chiefly in 
Ionic states ; and Neapolis affords a solitary instance of 
their being distinguished by certain proper names, such 

• Plut. Solon. 12. 14. In Byzantium also there 

' Herod. V. 72. were po/no*, probably the same 

^ See the Sigean inscription as phrcUridSy as Pseud- Aristot. 

in Clarke^s Travels, vol. II. sect. OEcon. II. 2. 3. mentions ^ra- 

1. p. 162. Compare Walpole's Tpiun^a 'xpij^ara in that town. 

Memoirs, p. 103. Epigr. Hom. 

VOL. II. G 
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as Eumelidee, Eunostidce, Cymaeans, Aristeeans, &c.^ 
Pindar however mentions patra (irarga») in Ae Done 
states of 'Corinth and iBgina ; an expression which, 
according to the precise definition of Diceearchus, is 
equivalent to houses or yfwj, signifying persons de- 
scended from the same ancestor (xar^g). It was 
indeed, although not at Athens, in use among the 
lonians of Asia Minor and the islands, who appear 
however to have also employed the terms vecrfa or 
irarpia for the more extensive word phratria.^ In 
^gina and Corinth it will be safest to consider the 
patrse as houses, since they are always denoted' by 
patronymic names, going back to fabulous progeni- 
tors ; and by Pindar himself they are also called 
" houses." Since however, as being not only a 
natural, but also a political division, the patree may 
sometimes have comprised several houses, and as there 
was probably in these states no intermediate diviskm 
(like the phratria at Athens and the oba at Sparta) 
between them and the tribes, the ancient commenta- 
tors have neglected thar more restricted and original 
sense, and have compared and id^itified them with 
phratrise.^ 



^ See Ignarra de PkrcUriü. 
Comp. Buttmann, p. 36. 

* iEliuB DionysiuB ap. Eus- 
tath. U. IL .p. 363. Orot ap. 
Etym. Mag. Buttmann indeed 
denies the truth of this remark, 
but it must not be given up 
hastily. For, in the tint place, 
the Ionic festival 'Araro^pia is 
manifestly an union of the xd- 
rfMu, yet it is always represented 
as a festival of the phratrias; 
and secondly, in the Thasian 
decree in Choiseul Gouffier I. 2. 



p. 156. it is permitted to newly* 
created citizens to be admitted 
into a Trdrpiy ; but we never find 
that new citizens were elfictei 
into ancient yiyti. It is also 
confirmed by the words ift the 
Tenian luscrijjStion from Chpi- 
seul's collection (in the Liouvre, 
No. 566.), Kfü [etc] ^vMv «ai 
^parplav icpocrypa \y\fao&\ oa [i}v 
h,v ßtAikuvTULl^ mnd the same 
in the inscription quoted in 
p. 81. notes. 
^ The names of the larger 
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Q, Tbe Aame whieb the howee or yipm bore al^ 
Sparta, and the number of them which wa£ eontamed 
in w oba» may be p^rb^p^s ftscertaioed from a passage 
of Herodobis,^ in which be mentions the EmMnoties, 
Tr^^M^ade^ and Sysait]»» as milit^ institutions esf- 
tablished l^ I^curgus. Other inferences from this 
passage we sb^ not /»uticipat^ remarking only that 
the SyssHia appear to have answered to the obae, frow 
which it is probable that the Triacades were contained 
in these latter divisions. Now in Attica» at an early 
period, a triacas wa^ the thirtieth part of a phratria» 
and contained thirty men, the same number as a yiv^g?" 
Following then the argument from analogy (by wfaieh 
we are so ofteo surprised and guided in our inquiries 
into the early political institutions), triacas was in 
Sparta also the name of a house, which was so called» 
either w being the thirtieth part of an oba, or, as 
appears to me more probable, because it contained 
thirty bouses. The relation of the triacas to the 
eoomcdy, — a small division of warriors, which originally 
contained twenty-four men, — is quite uncertain. The 
basis of the whc^ caleulation, and in this case a suffi- 
ciently fixed standard, was found in Sparta in the 
£unilies (oTkoi) connected with the landed estates; 
indifferently whether these contained several citizens, 



or tribe wese the same 
at Sparta ^fA Athens, viz., ^Xii't 
but tiie ^artan itßa corr^ 
qMMkU4 wUh the Athenian 
fparpia^ the Dorip irar^ wi^ 
theAtheniuiyivac. See Schnei- 
der's Lexicon U^ v. vorpa, 
Boeckh Not. Grit, ad Find. 
Nem. IV. f*!. and Diaeen £xpl. 
Nem. VIII. j>. 450. Mginetica, 



f. 139. 

» I. 65. 

" Polin? VIII. J U. He^ch. 
in ärpidKaffToi, But in Boeckh 
Corp. Inecript. N**. 101 . rpiomQ 
is a division of a borough. See 
Boeckh, vol. I. p. 900. — 
Whether the rpicucdhg of Epi- 
cbannus (Hesvch. in XtcMfprv- 
ifd^y) are families, is uncerUio. 

q2 
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or whether they had become extinct and been united 
with other families." 

7. We now proceed to mention another division of 
the citizens of Sparta, which concerns the diflFerence 
of rank. In a certain sense indeed all Dorians were 
equal in rights and dignity ; but there were yet mani- 
fold gradations, which, when once formed, were re- 
tained by the aristocratic feelings of the people. In 
the first place, there was the dignity of the Heraclide 
families, which had a precedence throu^out the whole 
nation;"" and, connected with this, a certain pre-emi- 
nence of the Hyllean tribe ; which is also expressed in 
Pindar. Then again, in the times of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, '' men of the first rank *' are often men^ 
tioned in Sparta, who, without being magistrates, had 
a considerable influence upon the government.^ 

Here also the difference between the Equals (o/ttof oi) 
and Inferiors (yrofi^iovig} must be taken into con-* 
sideration ; which, if we judge only from the terms, 
would not appear to have been considerable, yet, 
though it is never mentioned in connexion with the 
constitution of Lycurgus, it had in later times a certain 
degree of influence upon the government. According 
to Demosthenes,*" the prize of virtue in Sparta was to 
become a master of the state, together with the Equals. 



° Perhaps the persons &iro 
yiyovcy whom Leonidas wished 
to send back from Thermopylae 
(Pint. Herod. Mai. 52.), were 
the only surviving members of 
their families. 

** Yet they had not any essen- 
tial privilege in Sparta, Pint. 
Lys. 24. 

P oi trpQroi Äv^pec Thucyd.IV. 
108. V. 15. apiüTOi Plut. Lys, 



80. The KoKoi ickyaBoi in Ari- 
stot. Poll. II. 9. are in general 
persons of distinction; there 
may undoubtedly have been per- 
sons of this description among 
the Perioeci (Xen. Hell. V. 3. 
9.), but in this passage of Aris- 
totle these do not come into 
consideration. 

*i In Leptin. p. 489. cf. Wolf. 
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Whoever neglected a civil duty, lost, according to 
Xenophon/ his rank among the Equals. Cinadon 
wished to overthrow the government, because, although 
of a powerful and enterprising mind, he did not belong 
to the E^quals.' About the king's person in the field 
there were always three \)f the Equals, who provided 
for all his wants.* It also appears that there were 
many peculiarities in the education of an Equal.** 
Whoever, during his boyhood and youth, omitted to 
make the exertions and endure the fatigues of the 
Spartan discipline, lost his rank of an Equal."" In 
like manner, exclusion from the public tables was 
followed by a sort of dirmnutio capitis, or civil degra- 
dation.^ This exclusion was either adjudged by the 
other members of the table, or it was the consequence 
of inability to defray the due share of the common 
expense. To them the Inferiors are most naturally 
opposed; and if the latter were distinct from the 
Spartans, by the Spartans, in a more limited sense of 
the word. Equals are sometimes probably understood.' 
From these scanty accounts the unprejudiced reader 
can only infer that a distinction of rank is implied. 



'Rep. Laced. 10. 1. 

•Xen. Hell. III. 3. 5. cf. 
Aristot Pol. V. 1. From this 
it is probable, that in Xenophon 
Z^ofircdrm is used in a limited 
sense for "Oiwmi. cf. Schneider, 
ad loc. et ad V. 3. 9. 

* Rep. Laced. 13. 1. 

° Anab. IV. 6. 14. Xenophon, 
who imitates the Lacedaemonian 
spirit in so many different man- 
ners in the Cyropedia, here also 
mentions Sfwwi and ofiorifwi, I. 
5. 5. n. 1, 2. 



* Xen.. Rep. Lac. 10. 7. cf. 
33. and see B. IV. ch. 5. § 1. 

y Aristot. Pol. 11. 6. 21. ac- 
cording to the reading /x^ /ic- 
rixeiy ahrifs, i, e., t^c ircXirelag. 
See B. IV. ch. 3. § 3. Concern- 
ing the grounds of the distinc- 
tion of the Equals, see C. F. 
Hermann De Conditione atque 
Origine eorum qui Homoei 
apud Laced, appellati sunt. 
1832. 

* See above, note ". 
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which depended not upon any chaifge or office^ hut 
continued through life, without however excluding the 
possibility of passing from one rank into the other, any 
Equal being liable to be degraded for improper con^ 
duct, and an Inferior, under certain circum^tances, 
being enabled to procure promotion by bravery and 
submission to the authorities ; but if this degradation 
did not take place, the rank then remained in the 
family, and was transmitted to the children, as other- 
wise it could not have had any effect upon education.* 

8. After these preliminary inquiri^ concerning the 
divisions and classes of the citizens, we have now to 
examine the manner in which the political power was 
distributed and held in Sparta and the other Dork 
states. 

As the foundation of these inquiries, we may pre- 
mise a rhetra of Lycurgus, which,^ given in the form 
of an oracle of the Pythian ApoUo,^ contains the 
main features of the whole constitution of Sparta.*" 



^ Aristotle Bays, probably 
without any reference to the 
more definite expression, that 
the Parthenians were Ik rwy 
6fiolu)yy Polit. V. 6. 1. See ako 
Manso, Vol. I. part 1. p. 231, 
238. vol. III. part 1. p. 211; 

^ See book I. ch. 1. § 4. 
above« ch. 1. § 9. 

® Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 6. 
Atoc '£XXaW<n/ teal 'Adi^mc *£X- 
Xaylas iepop idpvadfuvoyy 0vXac 
^Xaiavra «ai ifßai wß6iayra 
TpUucovray yepoveriay avy hpya* 
yiraiQ KatatniifrayTa^ Apac i? 
iifMc &ireX\d(Eiy fxera^v Ba/3^ 
Kag re koI Kyaiclwyoi:, o^rtöc 
elffifiipeiy re koI htf^ltrraaOai. 
3<i/iy ^c Kvpiay Jifuy koX Kp6ro£, 



^AvtKK&ieiy means '* to Bummon 
^ the people to an assembly," 
" in concionem vocare,** See 
Hesychius in v. Valcken. ad 
Theocrit. Adon. p. 209. Lennep 
Etymol. vol. I. p. 152. Plutarch 
evidently derives die word from 
'AftiKKbty, ApoUo. The words 
Spac e{ &pac are nearly inexpli- 
cable, and Mazochi's alteration, 
Tab. Herac. vol. I. p. 149,6/Jac 
(or &ßay) does not much dimi- 
nish the difficulty. The best 
explanation of Apac i^ &pag 
seems to be, ** one month after 
another," i. e, monthly. To- 
wards the end, tcvplay JjfJLty 
seems to be the best reading; 
one MS. has yvpuiyijfiriy. Vale- 
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*' Build a temple to Zeus HeUaniits and Athene 
*' Hellania ; divide the tribes, and institute thirty 
obas ; appoint a council^ with its princes ; convene 
the assembly between Babyca and Cnacion ; pro^ 
pose this, and then depart ; and let there be a right 
of decision and power to the peopled Here then 
there is an unlunited authority given to the people to 
approve or to reject what the kings proposed. This 
full power was, however, more nearly defined and 
limited by a subsequent clause, the addition of which 
was ascribed to kings Theopompus and Polydorus : 
but if the people should follow a crooked opinion^ 
the elders and the princes shall dissent''^ Plu- 
tarch interprets these words thus ; " That in case the 
people does not either approve or reject the measure 
in toto^ but alters or vitiates it in any manner, the 
" kings and councillors should dissolve the assembly, 
** and declare the decree to be invalid." Accordinor 
to this construction, indeed, the public assembly had 
80 far the supreme power, that nothing could become 
a law without its consent. But it probably could not 
originate any legislative measure ; inasmuch as such 
a power would have directly contravened the aristo- 
cratical spirit of the constitution, which feared nothing 
so much as the passionate and tiurbulent haste of the 
populace in decreeing and deciding. The sense of 
tiie rhetra of Lycurgus is also given in some verses 
from the Eunomia of Tyrtseus, which, on account of 
their antiquity and importance, we will quote in their 
original language : — 

kenaer, ib. p. 291. proposes 3a- hp/^aytraQ äiroffraTflpaQ Jlfur* 

Hf V aytaykv lifuy. Compare Plutarch. An Seni sit 

^ lb. al hi axoXiav 6 3d/Lioc ger. Resp. 10. 
eXotro, rovQ irpeffßvyeyiag ical 
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4>olßou aKovcxavTBS, ITi/dAivodcv oixaS' 2v£ixav 

fM^vreias re 6eov kou rskisi/T svsa. 
piqXBiv fAkv ßoüKr^s ögOTiiüt»iToi;$ ßaaiKr^as, 

offfi (ji^iXei ^trdpTTif IfABpoBaaot voKiSp 
'xrpeffßuys'iteXs Se yipovraf, lireiTa is ir^oras avi^s 

evBslxis prirpotis dvrairaß^ißoiAiyovs.^ 
iyilJLOu T6 vXtidffi v/jtt)v XQti Kopros tvBffBaiJ 

By tlie sixth line Tyrtoeus means to say that the po- 
pular assembly could give a direct answer to a law 
proposed by the authorities, but not depart from or 
alter it. 

9. The usual name of a public assembly in the 
Doric states was ax/a. This is the name by which 
the Spartan assembly is called in Herodotus f and it 
is used also in official documents for those of Byzanr 
tium,^ of Gela, Agrigentum,' Corcyra,'' and Heraclea ;' 
aXiaia was the term employed by tlie Tarentines" and 
Epidamnians ;° the place of assembly among the Si- 



* For Meiaic j5iJrpcMc, which 
is read both in Plutarch and 
Diodorus, Frank, p. 173. 199, 
corrects dfOdai^ yvw/xacf, and 
explains it to mean the pro- 
])08al made to the people. But 
both the context and syntax re- 
quire, not that to which they 
answer, but that lohich they an- 
swer; i. e., they simply approve 
or reject the proposed law. Both 
rdfioc and pjjrpa are used for a 
decree in its imperfect stage 
(below, ch. 9. § 11. Plutarch 
Agis 8.); nor is pfjrpa applied 
only to the laws of Lycurgus. 

^Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 6. 
Diod. Vat. Excerpt. VII.— X. 
3. p. 3. Mai. Instead of the 
two first verses Diodorus has 
At) yap hpyvpOToioQ fimf tKaep- 
yoc *ATr6Wiov xpvffOKOfAtfg ^xpri 
-nioroQ H a^vrovy but these do 



not connect with what follows 
so well as 'those^ in Plutarch. In 
the fifth line Plutarch has irpea- 
ßvTUQy Diodorus irpt&ßvytvslQ* 
which is the word in the law 
cited in the last note but one. 
The last verse, which agrees with 
the final sentence of the original 
rhetra, is preserved in Diodorus, 
who has three more. 

« VII. 134. 

^ Demosth. de Corona, p. 255. 

* Castelli Inscript. Sic. p. *79, 
84. Gruter, p. 401 . 

^ Dodwells Travels, vol. II. 
p. 503. Boeckh, Staatshaushai- 
tun^, vol. II. p. 403. sqq. 

*AX/a Kar^xXriTOQ (compare 
Schoemann deComitii8,p. 291.) 
Tab. Heracl. p. 154, 260. ed. 
Mazoc. cf. Ind. p. 281. 

"* Hesychiiis. 

" Aristot. Pol. V. 1.6. 
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cilian Dorians was called iXioxTrJ^.** In Crete it 
was known by the ancient Homeric expression of 
ayoqa.^ In Sparta the ancient name of an assembly 
of the people was oLiriTOiUy whence the word axsXXa- 
l^up in the rhetra quoted above. In later times the 
names ixkT^Tjaria and o! sxxXi)roi appear to have been 
chiefly in use, which do jK>t, more than at Athens, 
signify a select body, or a committee of the citizens ;^ 
akhough in other Doric states select assemblies some* 
times occur under similar names/ There was also an 
assembly of this last kind at Sparta, but it is exprei^ly 
called the small ecclesia;* and, according to a passage 
in which it was mentioned, was chiefly occupied con* 
cerning the state of the constitution, and perhaps 
consisted only of Equals ; for it can hardly be sup- 
posed that an assembly was convened of magistrates 
alone/ To the regular assembly, however, all citizens 

** Hesychiu». The Athenian a/pco-iv iroultrSai wapa 'Poiloig, 
i/Xioia is the same word. Com- ' Xen. Hell. III. 3. 8. 
pare below, ch. 11. § 2. and, * As Tittmann, p. 100. sup* 

in general, Dorville ad Charit, poses, who also states that by 

p. 10. Taylor ad Demosth. p. tKicXtfroi and kKKXrfala (which 

221. Reisk« In Aristoph. Ly- are evidenüy synonyms) the 

sist 93. trvyaXiaiiif is the word small assembly is often (but 

used by the Lacedsem. woman query when?) meant, as Ti\ri 

for to convene^ to (usemble. are mentioned instead, Xen. 

P Bdcker Anecd. p. 210. Hell. II. 2. 23.— Thus in an 
*£«cicXi|«r/a is however the word «icXiyer/a in Thuc. VI. 88. the 
always used in the Inscriptions ephors and riXri are alone men- 
published by Chishull. tioned as deliberating. Thus 

*i The €t«0«i»c JvXXoyoc in in Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 2. Cleom- 

Thucyd. I. 61. transacts busi- brotus sends from the army to 

nesB with the (i^/xaxoi, as the ask the riXri in Sparta, and the 

uxXriala or eicicXi;^^* ^^ Xen. iKKXritrla answers. The peace 

Hell. V. 2. 11. VI. 3. 3. Com- after the battle of iEgo^potamos 

pare Cragius de Rep. Lac. IV. was concluded by the tKKXtiaia 

11. Moms Ind. Xenoph. and and the confederate assembly at 

Sturz. Lex. Xen. in v. iKKXriiTla, Sparta, Xen. Hell. II. 2. 19. 

' "EaxXtiTOQ in Syracuse oc- sqq. ; and yet in the document 

curs in Hesychius. The same in Plut. Lys. 14. the TtXri alone 

grammarian has, ärcKKXririii' ef- are named. In innumerable 
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above the age of thirty were doubtless admitted^ who 
had not been deprived of their rights by law.* The 
place of meeting was in Sparta, between the brook 
Cnacion' and the bridge Babyea^ where afterwards 
was a place called CEnus, near to Pitana, and therefore 
situated to the west of the city ^^ but, whatever might 
have been the precise spot, it was in the open air/ 
The time for the regular assembly was each full moon ;* 
yet, for business of emergency, extraordinary meet^ 
ings were held, often succeeding one another at short 
intervals.^ 

Our chief object now is to ascertain what were the 
subjects which, according to the customs of Sparta, 
required the immediate decision of the people. In 
the first place, with regard to the external relations of 
the state, we know that the whole people alone could 
proclaim war, conclude a peace, enter into an armis- 
tice for any length of time, &c. \^ and that all nego- 



iustances the riKii do what on 
other oceaskms the whole ttoXcc 
performs, Xen. V. 3. 23, 25. 
see below, ch. 1. § 5, 8. The 
simple solution of this di£Sculty 
is, according to my view, given 
in§ 10. 

"Plut. Lye. 25. cf. Liban. 
Or. Archid. vol. IV. p. 420. 
flßwyrec also were prohibited 
Ärom filling any public situation 
out of the country, Thucyd. IV. 
132. The Parthenians, accord- 
ing to Justin. III. 4. quit their 
country at the age of thirty, be- 
cause their civic rights b^n at 
that time. See also Clinton F. 
H. vol. II. p. 386. 

* Cf. Plut. Pelop. 17. Schol. 
Lycoph. 550. The strict mean- 
ing is the '• Saffron river." 

y See above, ch. 3. § 1. 

' Not till kte times in the 



Scias. Paus. III. 12. 8. 

• Schol. Thucyd. 1. 67. where 
it should be observed that Mii^- 
dora does not refer to time. 

^ Herod. VII. 134. 

<» Herod. VII. 149^ olnXtvyee. 
Thucyd. I. 67, 72. {vXA^yoc 
tlutdiin: or t6 tX^öoc V. 77. ^oku 
rq, iicKXriffl^; cf. VI. 88. Xen. 
HeU. IV. 6. 3. tio^e role iftS- 
poic Koi rn iiricXi^W^ ; cf. VI. 88. 
Xen. HeU. IV. 6. 3. c^jfc ro7c 
i^opoic ical rpiKKXfifft^ hyay Koioy 
iiyai (rrpariveüdai. Compare III. 
2. 23. and V. 2. 23. t^oooi kuI 
ri tX^Ooc Trie ttoXcwc. The ?^o- 
poi and tKKkriroi gave audiences 
to ambassadors, II. 4. 38, as 
the irXffioe in Polyb. IV. 34. 7. 
Campaigns were decided on bv 
the iKKktitTioy Xen. VI. 4. 2. cf. 
Plut. Ages. 6. 
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ciations with foreign states, although conducted by the 
kmgs and ephors, could alone be ratified by the same 
authority« With regard to internal affairs^ the highest 
offices!, particularly the councillors, were filled I]y the 
votes of the people ;^ a disputed succession to the 
tiirone was decided by the same tribunal f changes 
in the constitution were proposed and explained, and 
all new laws (as often as this rare event took place), 
after previous examination in the council, were con- 
firmed m the assembly/ LegaUy also it required the 
authority of the assembled people to liberate any con- 
siderable number of Helots, as being their collective 
owner«^ In shorty the popular assembly possessed the 
supreme legislative authority ; but it was so hampered 
and restrained by the spirit of the constitution, that it 
could only exert its authority within certain prescribed 
limits. 

10. This circumstance was shown in an especial 
manner in the method of its proceedings. None but 
public magistrates, chiefly the ephors and kings, to* 
gether with the sons of the latter,^ addressed the peo- 
ple without being called upon, and put the question to 
Ihe vote ;^ foreign ambassadors also being permitted 
to enter and speak concerning war and peace ;^ but 
that citizens ever came forward upon their own im- 
pulse to speak on public affairs, is neither probable^ 
nor do any examples of such a practice occur. A 
privilege of this kind could, according to Spartan 

^ Plut Lye. 26. Justin. III. ' Plut Ag. 9. (compare Titt- 

3, &c. mann, p. 94. note 25.) Lye. 29. 

• A litigation generally pre- « Thucyd. V. 34. 

üeded (Herod. Vl. 65. £^ut. ^ LibaniuB ubi sup. 

Agid. 11.), and after its termi- * Thucyd. I. 80. Xen. HelL 

nation the people passed their III. 3. 8. Plut. Ag. 9, &c. 

decree» Plut. c£ Xen. Hell. III. ^ Thuc. 1. 67. and frequently. 
3. 3. also Polyb. IV. 35. 9. 
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principles, only be ol)tained by holding a public oflSce.' 
As therefore the magistrates alone, (rixij, ag;^ai) were 
the leaders and speakers of the assembly, so we often 
find that stated as a decree of the authorities (espe- 
cially in foreign affairs) ,"* which had been discussed 
before tlie whole community, and approved by it" 
The occasional speeches were short, and spoken ex- 
tempore; Lysander first delivered before the people 
a prepared speech, which he procured from Cleon of 
Halicarnassus."^ The method of voting by acclama- 
tion has indeed something rude and barbarous; but 
it has the advantage of expressing not only the number 
of approving and negative voices, but also the eager- 
ness of the voters, accurately enough, according to the 
ancient simpUcity of manners. 

11. The public assembly of Crete was, if we 
may judge from some imperfect accounts, similar 
to the Lacedaemonian. It included all the citizens, 
strictly so called ; and likewise had only power to 
answer the decree of the chief officers (cosmi or 
gerontes) in the negative or affirmative.^ In the 



* The story in iEachin. in Ti- 
march. p. 25, 33. Plutarch Lac. 
Apophth. p. 239. prtec. Reip. 
4. p. 144. and Gellius N. A. 
XVIII. 3. that the people once 
wishing to accede to the opinion 
of an immoral person, a coun- 
cillor proposed that if it was 
brought forward by a man of 
blameless character it should 
then pass, proves nothing, as 
the account is entirely uncon- 
nected, and we do not know by 
what right the original proposer 
had spoken. The same story is 
alluded to by Isiodorus Peius. 
Epist.III.232. Lysander (Plu- 



tarch. 25.) probably spoke in 
a public capacity. 
"* See alx>ve, p. 89. note *. 

Hesvchius. 
® i'lutarch Lys. 25. Ages. 20. 
P Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. Kvpla 

\\niifti<Tat ra ^o^avra roig yipovtn 
ical Toic KocTfwiQ^ which must be 
taken cum grano salis. Aris- 
totle II. 8. says that the trepai 
iroXireiai^ i.e., Crete and Sparta, 
differed from Carthage in this 
respect, that in them only the 
magistrates spoke, while in the 
latter state any person could 
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other Doric states the influence of the assembly is 
too closely connected with the historical epoch to 
allow the collection of the scattered accounts in this 
place to form an uniform whole. There were every- 
where popular assemblies, as long as they were not 
suppressed by tyrants; nor indeed did every tyrant 
suppress them ; in every state also they represented 
the supreme power and sovereignty of the people; 
its will was the only law. That this will, however, 
should be properly directed, and that the supreme 
decision should not be intrusted to the blind impulse 
of an ignorant or excited populace, was the problem 
which the founders of the Doric governments under- 
took to solve. 



CHAP. VI. 



§ 1. The Gerusia of Sparta, a council of elders. § 2. The 
Spartan Gkrontes were irresponsible. § 3. Functions of the 
Spartan Qerusia. § 4. Gerusia of Crete and of Elis. § 5. 
Character of the Spartan royalty. § 6. Honours paid to the 
Spartan kings, and the mode of their succession. § 7. Powers 
of the Spartan kings in domestic ; § 8. and in foreign affairs. 
9. Revenues of the Spartan kings. § 10. Heraclide princes 
in Doric states other than Sparta. 

1. This result vs^as chiefly brought about by the 
aristocratical coimterpoise to the popular assembly, 
the gerusia, which was never wanting in a genuine 
Doric state, the "council of elders," as the name 
signifies.' In this respect it is opposed to the senate 

come forward and oppose the Cretans used, according to He- 
public officers ; but he 'makes sychius, the form yipiavia (the 
no difierence between Sparta same grammarian has, however, 
and Crete. See above, § 8. ytp^a also), where Valckcnaer 
* The Lacedaemonians and appears rightly to read ytpnua 
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(ßduX^), H^ich represented the people ; although the 
latter name, as bemg the more general term, is 
sometimes used for the council, but never the eon^ 
verse. Thus in the Persian war a senate assembled 
at Argos, which had full powers to decide concerning 
peace and war ;^ this was therefore of an aristocraUe 
character, since the government of Argos had not 
then become democratical. The Homeric assembly, 
which was of a purely aristocratical form, is oaUed 
ßooX^ y§pivr(ü¥ or yipootrla f it consisted of the older 
men of the ruling families, and decided both pubUe 
business and judicial causes conjointly with the kings» 
properly so called,^ frequently, however, in connexi<m 
with an ayopa. In this assembly lay, but as yet 
undeveloped, the political elements of the Doric 
gerusia. At Sparta the name was taken in the 
strictest sense, as the national opinion laid the greatest 
importance upon age in the management of public 
affairs; the young men were appointed for war;' 



(Epist. ad Roerer. p. 323. ad 
Adouiaz. p. 211. Küster ad 
Hesydi. p. 8^2.), whicb by a 
more guttural sound of tbe as- 
pirate is called ysptaj^la in Ari- 
stoph. Lys. 980, probably the 
correct form. Tepoyria is tbe 
office of a geron, in Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 10. 1, 3. See Nicolai« 
Damascenus. 

^ Herod. VII. 14a In the 
Cretan states, ytpovala was tbe 
common form (see also tbe in- 
scription in Montfaucon Diar. 
ItaL p. 14.) as well as ßw\^ 
(/3iiiXaKoen ad Gregor, p. 639.) 
aooording to Arist. Pol. II. 1. 3. 
and late inBcripti4>DS ; tbe mem- 
bers of which are called yipov 
rec by Aristotle and Strabo X. 
p. 484. In Cos ßovkä occurs 



in tbe time of the emperors, 
Villoison Mto. de I'Aoad. des 
Inscript. tom. XLVII. p. 325. 
Spon, Misc. Enid. Ant. X. 51. 
as well as yepovtr/a, Spon.^ n. 
61,58. 

^ This appellation may be 
perceived in tbeyepovtrioc SpKocy 
11. XXII. 119, yipoMrec ßov 
Xcvrai, II. VI. 113. 

^ Who were also of the nmn- 
ber of tbe gerontes, Od. XXL 
21. see above, ch. 1. § 3. 

• Which is beautifully ex- 
mreBsed by Pindar ap. Plutarch« 
Lye. 21. An seni sit ger. Resp. 
10. IvOa ßovXal ytpovrur^ lüd 
yimy kpZp^y hpiartvoyTir aly^ 

Xota. (mgnu p. 663. BoecUi). 
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and acecMidmgly none but men of sixty or uknre 
yeiu*s of age had admission to this council.' The 
office of a councillor was, however, according to the 
expression both of Aristotle and Demosthenes,' the 
prize of virtue, and attended with general honour;^ 
none but men of distinguished fiamilies, blameless 
lives, and eminent station, could occupy it/ Beiag 
an office which was held for li&,^ it never could 
happen tiiat more than one individual was elected at a 
time, and the eyes of the whole state were directed 
towanis the choice of this one person. Distinguished 
men, ih^efore, bordering upon old age, probably 
always from the oba to which the person whose place 
was vacated had belonged,^ offered th^nselves upon 
their own judgment"" before the tribunal of the public 
vmce. Their advanced age enabled the electors to 
consider and examine a long public life, and ensured 
to the state the greatest prudence and experience 
in the elected. To provide against the weakness of 
age, which Aristotle considers as a defect iM^sndaid; 
on this mode of election, was imnecessary for a time 
and a state whose inhabitants enjoyed the highest 
bodily health. The aristocratic tendency of the office 
required that the candidates should be nominated by 



' Plut Lye. 36. of. Xenoph. 
de Rep. Lac. 10. L 

« Pol. II. 6. I5. In Leptin. 
p. 489. cf. Xenoph. ubi Bup. 

^ Which was also testified 
by the presents made by the 
king, Pint. Ages. 4. the double 
portion at the syssitia, Plut 
Lye 26. Concerning the pub- 
lie repasts of Homeric gerontes, 
see II. IV. 344« IX. 10. 

^"OfjuHoi, KoXol KäyaOol^ see 
above, ch. 5. § 1. 



^Aristot. ubi sup. Plutarch. 
Lye. 26. Ages. IV. Polyb. VI. 
45. 5. Some late inscriptions 
indeed mention persons who 
had three and four times filled 
the office of geron (Boeckh 
Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1261. and 
1320.) ; but in that age the 
whole institution had been 
changed. 

^ See above, ch. 5. § 3. 

" Aristot Pol. II. 6. 1& 
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vote, not by lot, but yet by the whole people ;° and 
that they themselves should meet with the good-will 
of every person ; which was particularly required for 
this dignity. 

2. When they had passed through this ordeal 
they were for ever relieved from all further scru- 
tiny, and were trusted to their own conscience.** 
They were subject to no responsibility, since it 
was thought that the near prospect of death would 
give them more moderation,^ than the fear of in- 
curring at the cessation of their office the displea- 
sure of the community; to whom in other stales 
the power of calling the highest officers to account 
was intrusted. The spirit of this aristocratic insti- 
tution was, that the councillors were morally per- 
fect, and hence it gave them a complete exemption 
from all fear as to the consequences of their actions* 
To later politicians it appeared still more dangerous 
that the councillors of Sparta acted upon their own 
judgment, and not according to written laws; but 
only because they did not take into account the power 
of custom and of ancient habit (the äypou^cL vofJufjiM, 
iroLTpioi v<S/toi),'> which have an absolute sway, so 
long as the internal unity of a people is not sepa- 
rated and destroyed. Upon imwritten laws, which 
were fixed in the hearts of the citizens, and were 
there implanted by education, the whole public and 
legal transactions of the Spartans depended ; and 
these were doubtless most correctly delivered through 

° IV. 5. 11. ^vyafjLiy. 

^ For what follows compare ^ Plato has perhaps treated 

Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 11. II. 7. 6. this question better than any 

Plut. Lye. ubi sup. other ancient writer, ibid. VII. 

P Plato Leg. Ill, p. 692 A. p. 793. 
calls it r^v Kara yijpai: (TüHl>poya 
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the mouths of the experienced old men, whom the 
community had voluntarily selected as its best citi- 
zens. Thousands of written laws always leave open 
a door for the entrance of arbitrary decision, if they 
have not by their mutual connexion a complete 
power of supplying what is deficient; this power 
is, however, alone possessed by the law, connate with 
the people, which, in the ancient simple times, when 
national habits are preserved in perfect purity, is 
better maintained by custom fixed under the inspec- 
tion of the best men, than by any writing. 

To me, therefore, the gerusia appears to be a 
splendid monument of early Grecian customs : and, 
by its noble openness, simple greatness, and pure 
confidence, shows that it was safe to build upon the 
moral excellence and paternal wisdom of those who 
had experienced a long life, and to whom in this in- 
stance the people intrusted its safety and welfare. 

3. The functions of the gerusia were double, it 
having at the same time an administrative and a 
judicial authority. In the first capacity it debated 
with the kings upon aU important affairs, preparing 
them for the decision of the public assembly, and 
passed a decree in its first stage by a majority of 
voices,' the influence of which was doubtless far 
greater than at Athens : in the latter capacity it had 
the supreme decision in all criminal cases, and could 
punish with infamy and death.* Since, however, in 

'Plutarch. Agid. 11. tovq Hal. Archaeol.II. 14. 4 ycpowa/a 

yipoyrae^ olc to icparoc liv kv trav clx« rCtv koivwv to KparoQ, 

Tf TTpoßovXeveir. Comp. De- Paus. III. 11. 2. Cic. de 

ino8th.inLeptin.p.489.20. ^ctr- Seneet 6. amplissimus magis- 

Torm ttrrl tüv iroXK^v. iEschin. iratus, 

in Timarch. p. 25. 35. Diou. ' Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 2. 

VOL. II. H 
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both these directions the power of the council gra- 
dually came in conflict with that of the ephors, we 
must first enter into an investigation concerning these 
officers, before it will be possible to speak of the 
extent of the functions of the council at different 
periods. Another circumstance also, which renders 
a separate inquiry into the nature of the ephoralty 
requisite, is the inspection which it exercised over 
the manners of the citizens,^ in which it manifests a 
great similarity with the ancient Athenian court of 
the Areopagus. As every old man had the right 
of severely censuring the habits of any youth, so 
every citizen was a youth in comparison with these 
aged fathers of the state. Hence the awe and vene- 
ration with which they were commonly regarded at 
Sparta. That, however, to an Athenian orator of 
the democratic times, the gerusia should appear 
possessed of despotic authority, is not surprising ; for 
it is so far true, that this institution, if transplanted 
to Athens, would necessarily have caused a tyrannical 
dominion. In Sparta, however, so little was known 
of any despotic measure of the gerontes, that, on the 
contrary, the constitution was impaired when their 
antagonist office, the ephors, gained the ascendency in 
influence and power. The institution of the gerusia 
was in fact, in its main features, once established at 
Athens, when Lysander nominated the Thirty, who 
were to be a legislative body, and at the same time 
the supreme court of justice ; with how little suc- 

Aristot. Pol. III. 1. 4, 9. Plut. vlina publica. Gell. N. A. 

Lye. 26. Lftc. Apophth. p. 197. XVIII. 3. iEschin. ubi sup. 

see below, ch. 1. § 11. Hence «nu^ppofrvyri was in parti- 

* Arbitri ei magistri disci- cular required of them. 
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cea« is well known; so true is it, that every insti- 
tution can only flourish in the soil in which it is first 
planted."" 

4. In early times every Doric state must have had 
a gerusia ; but Crete is the only place of whose 
council accounts have been preserved, and the^e re- 
present it in precisely the same light as that of Sparta. 
It was, we are informed, armed with large political 
and legislative powers, and laid its decrees in a mar 
tured state before the general assembly, for its ap- 
proval or rejection.' It decided, without appeal to 
written laws, upon its own judgment, and was re- 
sponsible to no one J The members were chosen from 
those persons who had before filled the supreme 
magistracy (the cosmi), not, however, until after a 
fi'esh examination of their fitness.' The office lasted 
for life, as at Sparta.* The princep^ senatum was 
styled ßof^Jo^g TrpsiyKrrog.^ 

In Eus, also, whose government resembled that 
of Sparta, a gerusia was a very important part of the 
constitution. It consisted of ninety members, who 
were chosen for their lifetime from oligarcliical fa- 
milies;'' but in other respects the election was the 



"That the parallel between 
the Thirty at Athens and the 
Spartan gerusia fails in many 
points, has been justly remarked 
in the Philologicdi Museum, 
vol. II. p. 54 ; yet the gerusia 
must have served as a model 
&r the establishment of this 
body, since there is nothing 
similar in the Athenian institu- 
tions. The oligarchical faction 
in Athens, after the battle of 
^gospotamos, and before the 
surrender of the city to Ly- 
sander, had also procured the 



election of Jive ephors. See 
Lysias cont. Eratosth. § 43. 

* £phorus ap. Strab. X. p. 
484. (p. 171. Marx.); above, 
ch. 5. § 1 1. 

y Aristot. Pol. II. 1. 5. It 
acted also without doubt in a 
judicial capacity. 

* Strabo, oi rfjg twv ic6(TfjLuy 
6.pxfig i^i^iMfjUvoi Kal to. ÖXXa 
MKifwi Kpivifuvoi, Cf. Aristot. 
Pol. II. 1. 5. 

* Aristot. ubi sup. 

^ See above, p. 94, note ^. 
«^ Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 8. These 
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same as at Sparta, and therefore they were chosen 
by the whole people. Yet there was also a larger 
council of 600,** which may have been an aristocratical 
committee selected from the popular assembly. Thus 
much at least is clear, that the power of the people 
was very limited ; and that, as Aristotle says, there 
was one oligarchy within anotlier.* 

5. To tlie consideration of the gerusia may be 
joined the inquiry concerning the kingly office in 
Sparta and other Doric states, as being a cognate 
element of the constitution. The Doric royalty was 
a continuation of the heroic or Homeric ; and neither 
in the one nor in the other are we to look for that 
despotic power, with which the Greeks were not 
acquainted until they had seen it in foreign countries. 
In those early times the king, together with his 
council, was supreme ruler and judge, but not without 
it ; he was also chief commander in war, and as such 
possessed a large executive authority, as circum- 
stances required. On the whole, however, his station 
with regard to the nobles was that of an equal ; and 
his office, although for the most part hereditary, could 
yet be transferred to another family of the aristocracy. 

remains of the ancient oligar- N^. 1395). 4 ^f>^ ovrrftna 

chy at Elis were deprived by (Boeckh conjectures ytpkurla) 

Phormioofa part of their power, P. 'lovXcov *£7raöpi^€irov <!typc- 

as Ephialtes weakened the Are- revtrayra (difficult of explana- 

opagus at Athens, according to tion) to PqA croc (according to 

Plutarch Reip. gerend. Prsecept. Visconti Mus. Pio-Clem. II. 

10. vol. XII. p 155. p. 66. from th? liberation of 

* Thuc. V. 47. Compare Plu- Greece by Flamininus) ical ^y 
tarch Proec. Reip. 10. ra tKafrrfyipovri rofxfji Ztiviipia 

• The UpaX yepovtr/oi, for ex- ^i/ca, &c. Perhaps this tepa yc- 
ample, of Eleusis in later times, piavia is the *OXvfnnaKii ßovXi^ 
we have here no concern with ; of the Eleans. See Pausan. V. 
yet we may notice the following 6. 4. VI. 3. 3. Perizon. ad -^l. 
monument, as belonging to the V. H. X. 1. See b. I. ch. 7. § 7. 
Peloponnesus (Boeckh Inscript. 
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He ruled over the common people either in an arbi- 
traiy manner, as the suitors in Ithaca, or as a mild 
father, like Ulysses/ His office on the whole bore an 
analogy to the power of Zeus ; and it received a re- 
ligious confirmation from the circumstance of his pre- 
siding at and performing the great public sacrifices 
with the assistance of soothsayers. 

6. These are the principal features of the kingly 
office at Sparta, where, according to Aristotle, as 
well as among the Molossi in Epirus, it acquired 
firmness by the limitation of its power ; it also de- 
rived an additional strength from the mythical notion 
that the conquest of the country had originated from 
the royal family.' The main support of the dignity 
of the kings was doubtless the honour paid to the 
Heraclidae, which extended throughout the whole of 
Greece, and was the theme of many fables ; even the 
claim of the Spartans to the command of the allied 
Grecian armies was in part founded upon it. These 
princes, deriving their origin from the first of the heroes 
of Greece, were in many respects themselves considered 
as heroes,"* and enjoyed a certain religious respect. 
Hence also we may account for their funeral cere- 
monies, so splendid, when compared with the sim- 
plicity of Doric customs ; for the general mourning of 
ten days,' to which a fixed number of Spartans, 



' Sec above, ch. I. § 3. Plai- 
ner de NoHone Jurisy p. 90. 

8 Ariatot. Pol. V. 8. 5. V. 
9. 1. Dionys. Rom. Archaeol. 
y. 74. says that the Spartan 
monarchy was M prjToic tktIv 
iwtxovfitvov^ as Thucydides calls 
the Homeric, I. 13. 

^ Xen. de Rep. Laced. 15. 
of. Hell. III. 3. 1. (Ttfiyoripa y 
KOT aydpktirov rcujnj. 



* According to Herod. VI. 
50. for ten days after the king^s 
death there was no assembly 
of the people or officers of state 
(Äyopa or äfy)(aip£triri) ; and the 
nomination of the new king did 
not take place until this period 
had expired; the regularity of 
which public mourning may be 
inferred from the expression ai 
^fiipai in Xenoph. Hell. III. 9, 
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Periceci and Helots came, together with their wives, 
from all parts of the country into the city, where they 
covered their heads with dust or ashes with great 
lamentation^ and on each occasion praised the dead 
king as the best of all princes ; ^ as well as for the 
exposure of those kings who had fallen in battle, 
whose images were laid upon a state-couch : ^ usages 
which approximate very closely to the worship of an 
hero (rifjLcä T^'gcoVxa/) . The royal dignity wbs also 
guarded by the sanction of the sacerdotal office : for 
the kings were priests of Zeus Uranius and Zeus Lace- 
dsemon, and offered public sacrifices to Apollo on 
every new moon and seventh day (N^ojuhqv/o^ and 
'Eß^ofiayiras) ; "* they also received the skins of all 
sacrificed animals as a part of their income. From 



1. [where L. Dindorf ingeni- 
ously reads i-Kel 2c uKriatdrjaay 
Ol fifiipai Koi ehi ßatriXia Kadi- 
trrairdai for ifc tl^Ocffay ai 4/i. 
wcLpTjXBov^ comparing Photius 
and Suidas laiufOijyai fifxipae 
Xiyovtriv krl davar^ riv^c, o\ov 
ail itpag ÄXX* otriac rofiicrdijyai,'] 
Heraclides Ponticus, has, how- 
ever, only three days. 

^ Herod. VI. 58. cic iraenfc hi 
AoKtZalixovo^ (i. e«, Aaicuivt- 
r^c, as m VII. 220, &c.) x«P^c 
Xirnpriririmy (in addition to the 
Spartans) hptdn^ T^äy wepi- 
olKwy {a fixed number of Peri- 
ceci; Üie dative depending on 
Set ; otherwise Werfer Act. 
Monac. vol. II. p. 241.) kyvLy- 
KaoTovQ ig to icrjdoc IcVai. tov' 
Tuy iy KoX tuiy etXcOrutr (see 
ahove, p. 32, note °.) koI a^uiy 
^apTifiTiuty^ &c. Compare the 
oracle in VII. 220. vey&mi 
ßatriK^ <pOlfji€voy Aaxiialfwyog 
olpotf **' the furthest boundaries 



" of Lacedasmon." The fuaiv 
etrdai ^^as the more imposing, as 
it was strictly interdicted in 
private mourning, Plut. Inst. 
Lac. p. 252. The generality 
of this mourning for princes oi 
the Heraclidae in early times is 
rendered probable by the fact 
noticed in vol. I. p. 98, note *. 

^The et^ofXa were probably 
preserved; for they could not 
have been meant merely to 
represent the corpse, since the 
body of the king was almost 
always brought home even from 
a great distance, as in the case 
of Agesilaus. Perhaps it was 
to the ei^iMfXoy that the prohibi- 
tion of Agesilaus referred, /iirrc 
trXatrrdy ^ijrc fUfiffXAy riya 
noijiaaaSai ahrov clicova. Plu- 
tarch Ages. 2. Reg. Apophth. 
p. 129. Lac. Apophth. p. 191- 

"^ Concerning the public ta- 
criBces of the king, see Xen. 
Hell. III. 3. 4. 
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this circumst^uice, added to the fact that in war they 
had a right to the back of every victim, and had liberty 
to sacrifice as much as they wished," it follows that 
they presided over the entire worship of the army^ 
b^g both priests and princes, like the Agamemnon 
of Horner.^ Their power, however, most directly 
required that they should maintain a constant inter- 
course between the state and the Delphian oracle; 
hence they nominated the Pythians, and, together with 
these officers, read and preserved the oracles.^ As 
then it appears from these facts that the dignity of the 
kings was founded on a religious notion, so it was also 
limited by religion ; although the account we have is 
rather of an ancient custom, which was retained when 
its meaning had been lost, than an institution of real 
influence. Once in every eight years (&' srcSv swia) 
the ephors chose a calm and moonless night, and 
placed themselves in the most profoimd silence to 
observe the heavens : if there was any appearance of 
a shooting star, it was believed that the kings had in 
some manner offended the Deity, and they were sus- 
pended until an oracle from Delphi, or the priests at 
Olympia, absolved them from the guilt.** If this 
custom (doubtless of great antiquity) is compared 
with the frequent occurrence of this period of nine 
years in early times, and especially with the tradition 
preserved in a verse of Homer, " of Minos, who reigned 
" for periods of nine years, holding intercourse with 

" Herod. VI. 46. ^laßanipia on other occasions, 
® A sacrifice to Zens Agetor Plutarch. Ages. 6, where the 
at the first departure (Xenoph. parallel with Agamemnon is re- 
Rep. Lac. 13. 2. see helow, ch. markably striking. 
12. § 5.) ; then on the boundary p See above, ch. 1 . § 9. 
Zboßa-nipia to Zeus and Athene ^ Plut. Agis 11. 
(ibid. cf. Polyaen. I. 10.); also 
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" Zeus,"' it is easy to perceive that the dominion of the 
ancient Doric princes determined, as it were, at the 
period of every eight years, and required a fresh re- 
ligious ratification. So intimate in early times was 
the connexion between civil government and religion. 
It is clear, from what has been said, that the Do- 
rians considered the kingly office as proceeding from 
the Deity, and not as originating frem the people ; 
which would, I believe^ have seemed to them in no- 
wise more natural, than that the liberty of the people 
should be dependent on the king. But they were weD 
aware that the elements of the constitution had not 
been formed by a people consisting, like the Ame- 
rican colonists after their defection from the mother- 
coimtry, of individuals possessed of equal rights : but 
they had existed at the beginning, and grown with the 
growth of the nation. For this reason the people were 
not empowered to nominate the king (from which 
disputes concerning the rightful succession to the 
throne should be carefully distinguished;)' but the 
royal dignity passed in a regular succession to the 
eldest son, with this exception, that the sons born 
during the reign of Ihe father had the precedence of 
tlieir elder brothers : if the eldest son died, the throne 
passed to his next male descendant ; and on failure <^ 



' Which point is more fully 
discussed by Hoeck, Krela, 
vul. I. p. 245. 

'It is a dlicri Plut. Agis 11. 
KcTicoc Herod. VI. 66. with the 
preceding Karwfuxrla of the ac- 
cuser VI. 65, which is followed 
by a decree in the name of the 
whole cominunily (irdXic Xen. 
Hell. Ill* 3. 3. 01 AoKi^aifioyioi 
Herod. 'V. 42.) See above, ch. 



5. § 9. Cleonymus also was 
not declared to have a worse 
claim than Areus, by a free se- 
lection, founded on comparative 
merit (as it appears from Plu- 
tarch. Pyrrh. 26.) but the geru* 
sia merely declar^ at the hfi^ith- 
ßiirtjai^y that he, as the younger 
son, came after the heir of the 
elder son, Pausan. III. 6. 2. 
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his line, to the younger brothers in succession; if 
there was no male issue of the king, the office went to 
his brother^ (who also, during the minority of the son 
of the late king, was his natural guardian),'' and his 
heirs ; or, lastly, if the whole line was extinct, to 
the next of kin.^ The anxiety of the Spartans for 
the legitimacy of their kings, also serves to prove 
the high importance which was attached to the ge- 
nuineness of their birth. Notwithstanding these 
large privileges, the people believed its liberty to be 
secured by the oath which was taken every month 
by the kings, that they would reign according to the 
laws ; a custom also in force among the Molossi ; ^ in 
return for which, the state engaged through die ephors 
to preserve the dominion of the kings unshaken (Jurru^ 
^iJiiKTog), if they adhered to their oath. * 

7. The constitutional powers of the kings of Sparta 
were inconsiderable, as compared with their dignity 
and honours. In the first place, the two kings were 
members of the gerusia, and their presence was requi« 
site to make a full council ; but as such they only had 
single votes,*" which in their absence were held by the 



* See, e. g,, Herod. V. 42. 
VI. 52. VII. 3. Xen. Hell. III. 
3. 2. Nepos Ages. I. 3. 

^ As LycurguB of Charilaus, 
Nicomedes of Pleistoanax. 

* As DemaratuB was suc- 
ceeded by Leutychides, whose 
right to the throne went back 
to the eighth ancestor of Theo- 
pompus, if with Palmerius we 
correct Herod. VIII. 131. ac- 
cording to Pausanias* genealogy 
of the Kings. 

y Plutarch. Pyrrh. 5. 

* Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 7. from 
whom Nicolaus Damascenus 



Aaicc& See an allusion to the 
oath of the Ephors in Julian. 
Or. I. p. 14 D. 

* Thucyd. I. 20. who contra- 
dicts the statement of other his- 
torians ; but probably refers to 
Hellanicus (see above, ch. 1. 
§ 7.) rather than Herodotus, 
whose work he could scarcely 
have read. Herodotus (VI. 57.) 
however appears to me to have 
followed the opinion generally 
received in Greece, of the two 
votes of each king, although the 
expression is not quite clear. 
The notion of the Scholiast to 
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councillor who was most nearly related to them» and 
therefore a Heraclide.^ If they were present, they 
presided at the council, and accordingly, in the ancient 
rhetra above mentioned, they are styled princes 
(apj^ayirai) in reference to the council ; it was also 
their especial office to speak and to propose measures 
in the public assembly. Wtien the council sat as a 
court of justice, the kings of course presided in it; 
besides which, they had a distinct tribunal of their 
own," for in Sparta all magistrates had a jurisdiction 
in cases which belonged to the branch of the adminis- 
tration with which they were intrusted: the only 
remnant of which custom, spared by the democracy at 
Athens, was, that the public officers always intro- 
duced such suits into the courts. This coincidence of 
administrative and judicial authority also existed at 
Sparta in the person of their kings. They held a 
court in cases concerning the repair and security of 
the public roads, probably in their capacity of generals, 
and as superintendents of the intercourse with foreign 
nations. It is remarkable that they gave judgment 
in all cases of heiresses, and that all adoptions 
were made in their presence.* Both these duties re- 
garded the maintenance of families, the basis of the 
ancient Greek states, the care for which was therefore 
intrusted to the kings. Thus in Athens also, the same 
duty had been transferred fix)m the ancient kings to 
the archon eponymus^ who accordingly had the super- 

Tfaucydides, adopted by Larcb^r, is followed by Lucian Harm. 3. 
that each king bad only one ** See above, ch. 5. § 3. 
vote, thougb it had the force of '^ Herod, ubi sup. hf:a(€iv ^e 

two, is ridiculous. The yipowrla fiovvovQ tovq ßaaiXfta^ roaaU 

was IcSyjnffoi ra fjiiyi<rra with fiovya. cf. Plut. Lac. Apophth. 

the kings, according to Plat. Agesil. p. 187. 
Leg. III. p. 692. Herodotus ^ Herod. VL 57. 
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intendence, and a species of guardianship over all 
heiresses and orphans.* 

8. The greater part of the king's prerogative was 
his power in foreign affairs. The kings of Sparta 
were the commanders of the Peloponnesian confe- 
deracy« They also went out as ambassadors ; although 
at times of mistrust companions were assigned, who 
were known to be disinclined and hostile to them.' 
By the same power the kings also nominated citizens 
as proxeni, who entertained ambassadors and citizens 
of foreign states in their houses,* and otherwise pro- 
vided for them ; it appears that the kings themselves 
were in fact the proxeni for foreign countries, and that 
those persons whom they nominated are only to be 
considered as their deputies. 

As soon as the king had assumed the command of 
the army, and had crossed the boundaries, he became, 
according to ancient custom, general with unlimited 
power {(TTpaTTiyhs awroxparcoe)^. He had authority 
to despatch and assemble armies, to collect money in 
foreign countries, and to lead and encamp the army 
according to his own judgment. Any person who 
dared to impede him, or to resist his authority, was 
outlawed.^ He had power of life and death, and could 



^ Lysiaa in Evand. p. 176. 
22. Pollux. VIII. 89. 

' Amtot. Pol. II. 6. 20.— An 
example in Xen. Hell. YI. 5. 
4. Agesil. 2. 25. 

8 Herod. VI. 51 Ka\ wpo^d' 
Kowc Äxo&ucyvvai rovroiai icpoü' 
KtiüBai ToifQ CLV ediXunn twv 
iurriiy. In other places the 
proxeni were appointed by the 
states whose proxeni they were : 
for example, a 'Pheban was 
proxenuB of the Athenians at 



Thebes : but in Sparta, as the 
connexion with foreign nations 
was more restricted, a state, 
which wished to have a proxenus 
there, was forced to apply to the 
king to nominate one. This 
appears to be the meaning of 
the above passage of Herodotus. 

^ Aristot. Pol. Ill, 9. 2. cf. 
III. 9. 8. Isocrat Nicocl. p. 
31 D. 

^ Herod. VI. 56. who must 
not be understood to refer to the 
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execute ^vithout trial (Iv x^^i^^ ^o/**?); although, from 
the well-known subordination of the Spartans, such 
cases were probably of rare occurrence. But it is 
manifest that the king, upon his return, was always 
responsible and liable to punishment, as well for an 
imprudent, as for a tyrannical use of his powers. His 
political was separated with sufficient accuracy from 
his military authority, and the king was not permitted 
to conclude treaties, or to decide the fate of cities, 
without communication with and permission from the 
stute.^ His military power was, however, thought 
dangerous and excessive, and was from time to time 
curtailed. This limitation was not indeed effected 
by the arrangement which originated from the dissen« 
sion between Demaratus and Cleomenes, viz., that 
only one king should be with the army at the same 
time ^ (for this regulation rather increased the power 
of tlie one king who was sent out); but chiefly by the 
law, that the king should not go into the field without 
ten councillors (a rule which owed its origin to the 
over-hasty armistice of Agis)"*, and by the compulsory 
attendance of the ephors." 

declaration of war, Xen. Rep. marks the opposition to the 
Laced. 13. 10. A case occurs preceding purely military duties 
in Thucyd. VIII. 5. o yap of the king. 
"Ayic-.^x*^^ rily fuff eavTov ^v- ^ Herod. V. 75. Both kings 
vafiiy^ Kvpio^ Ijy Kai attootAXciv were rarely out of Sparta, Xen. 
€4 TToi Ttya ißovXero öTpaniv, Hell. V. 3. 10. 
Kai {vvaye/pctv, Kol ^iifiara ™ Thuc. V. 63. where the 
vpAffireiy. cf. V. 60. ^la r6y words ey irapoyn do not prove 
y6uoy. that they passed the law for 
* Xen. Hell. II. 2. 12. V. 3. only one campaign. SeeManso, 
24. cf. Thuc. V. 60. It was Sparta, vol. I. part 2. p. 231. 
however permitted to the king vol. II. p. 378. note \ Con- 
to send amhassadors, e. g., to ceming the Thirty ahout the 
mediate, according to Xen. king's person, see below, ch. 12. 
Rep. Lac. 13. 10. where I do § 5. 
not perceive the necessity of ** See below, ch. 7. § 5. 
changing aZ into oh\ fxivroi 
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9. The investigation concerning the revenue of the 
kings is not in itself so important as it is rendered 
interesting by the parallel with the same office in the 
Homeric age. In Homer the kings are represented 
as having three sorts of revenues ; first, the produce of 
their lands (rififvi]),'' which often contained tillage 
ground, pastures, and plantations ; secondly, the fees 
for judicial decisions (ßcS^a); and, thirdly, the public 
banquets, which were provided at the expense of the 
community.^ To these were added extraordinary 
gifts, shares of the booty, and other honorary presents. 
The case was nearly the same at Sparta, except that 
they received no fees for judicial decisions. But in 
the first place, the king in this country had his landed 
property, which was situated in the territory of several 
cities belonging to the Perioeci,^ and the royal tribute 
(jSoo-iXixo^ ^opog) was probably derived fix)m the same 
source.' This was the foimdation of the private wealth 
of the kings, which frequently amounted to a con- 
siderable sum ; otherwise, how could it have been pro- 
posed to fine king Agis a hundred thousand drachmas,' 
that is, doubtless, ^ginetan drachmas, and therefore 
about 5800/. of our money ? Also the younger Agis, 



«» Od. XI. 184. II. XII. 312. 
cf. IX. 518. Find. Olymp. 
XIII. 60. ßadvc Kkäpog. 

P This is called ^fua xLvtiy 
in n. XVII. 250. (cf. tnTi6fuyoi 
ra Ififiovia Herod. VI. 51.) In 
Crete foreigners were fed ^i;- 
lAoety, Od. XIX. 191. cf. iEs- 
chyl. Suppl. 964. and Plainer, 
ubi sup. p. 100. The passage 
in Od. XI. 184. should he thus 
rendered. " Telemachus enjoys 
" in qtaet the royal lands^ and 
*^ feasts on the banquets^ which 
** His proper that a man ofju- 



" dicial dignity should eat, for 
" all invite him,** Concerning 
the last words, see p. 110. 

*i Xen. Rep. Laced. 15. 2. 

' Plat. Alcib. I. 39. p. 128 
A. 01 AtuceBaifiovioi is equivalent 
to neploucoi. 

■ Thucydid. V. 63. [An 
iEginetan drachma contains on 
an average ninety*five English 
grains of pure silver (see Knight 
Proleg. Horn. § 56.), according 
to which its value would be 
about fourteen pence in our 
money.] 
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the son of Eudamidas» was possessed of six hundred 
talents in coin ;^ and in a dialogue attributed to Plato, 
the king of Sparta is declared to be richer than any 
private individual at Athens." But besides these re- 
venues, the king received a large sum from the public 
property ; a double portion at the public banquets,* 
an animal without blemish for sacrifice, a medimnus of 
wheat, and a Lacedaemonian quart of wine on the first 
and seventh days of each month f the share in the 
sacrifices above mentioned, &c. It was, moreover, 
customary for private individuals who gave entertain- 
ments, to invite the kings, as was the practice in 
the Homeric times ;' on these occasions a double por- 
tion was set before them, and when a public sacrifice 
took place, the kings had the same rights and prefer- 
ences/ In war, also, the king received a large portion 
of the plunder ; thus the share of Pausanias, after the 
battle of Plateea, was ten women, horses, camels, and 
talents :^ in later times it appears that a third of the 
booty fell to the lot of the king.*^ Lastly, it is proper 
to mention the official residence of the two kinsrs of 
Sparta, built, according to tradition, by Aristodemus 
the ancestor of the two royal families.^ In addition 

* Plutarch. Ag. 9. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 15. 5. he 
*" Ale. I. 38. p. 122 E. also had a little pig out of every 

* Compare Herod. VL 57. brood for Bacrificing. 
(where the word hlwyoy also » See p. 109. note p. 

refers to the frvtrfflria) with * Herod. VI. 57. ijy Ovaitiv 

Xen. Rep. Lac. 15. 4. quoted nc (not a private individual, 

by Schol. Od. IV. 65. In Crete but a person appointed by the 

the cosmus on duty (o apxf/^v) public) ^»y/iorcX^ iroiirfrai, 

had four portions, Heracl. Pont. ^ Herod. IX. 81. 

3. ^ According to Phylarchus in 

y Herod, ubi sup. According Polyb. II. 62. 1. These arc 

to Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 14. and the fäyicrrai Xiixj^evc in Plat Al- 

Plut. Ages. 17. the king sent cib. L 39. p. 123 A. 

to whom he pleased a share of ^ Xen. Ages. 8. Plutarch 

his sacrifices. According to Age«. 19. (see vol. I. p. 100. 
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to this dweDing, they had frequently private houses of 
their own/ and a tent was always built for them with-* 
out the city, at the public expense/ 

In taking a review of all these statements, it appears 
to me that the political sagacity was almost past belief, 
with which the ancient constitution of Sparta protected 
the power, the dignity, and welfare of the office of 
king, yet without suffering it to grow into a despotism, 
or without placing the king in any one point either 
above or without the law. Without endangering the 
liberty of the state, a royal race was maintained, which, 
blending the pride of their own family vrith the na- 
tional feelings, produced, for a long succession of years, 
princes of a noble and patriotic disposition. Thus it 
was in fact with the two Heraclide families, to which 
Theopompus, Leonidas, Archidamus II., Agesilaus, 
Cleoroenes III., and Agis III. belonged; and the 
greater number of the later kings retained, up to the 
last period, a genuine Spartan disposition, which we 
find expressed in many nervous and pithy apoph- 
thegms. 

10. It may be inferred that it was the case in all, 
as we know it to have been in many Dorian states, 
witii the exception of later colonies, that they were 
governed by princes of the Heraclide family. In 
Argos, the descendants of Temenus reigned until after 



note ^) Hell. V. 3. 20. comp. 
Nepoe Ages. 7. The ßoutyrira 
in Pausanias III. 12. 3. are of 
a different nature. 

• Ae Manso shows, vol. III. 
2. p. 330. 

^De Rep. Lac. 15. 6. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (15. 
2.) three ofioioi provided in war 
for all the necessities of the 



king, who are considered by 
Raoul-Rochette, Deux Lettres 
sur Pautheniidie des Inscrip- 
tions de Fourmont, 1819.p.l36. 
as a part of the six Ifnratrayrtg 
in a (spurious) inscription of 
Fourmont's (i^vatriyrtQ in He- 
sychius), Boeckh Corp.Inscript. 
N*». 68. The point is by no 
means clear. 
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the time of Phidon, and the kingly office did not expire 
till after the Persian war ;^ in Corinth, the successors 
of Aletes, and afterwards of Bacchis, reigned until 
about the 8th Olympiad. How long the Ctesippidse 



8 Herod. VII. 149. Aristot. 
Pol. V. 8, 4. See iEginetica, 
p. 52. Plutarch Lycurg. 7. 
(comp. Plato Leg. III. p. 692.) 
states generally that the power 
of the kings at Argos and Mes- 
sene had been at first too ex- 
tensive, and that by the violence 
of the governors, and disobe- 
dience of the governed, it was 
at last destroyed, without men- 
tioning any time. The words 
of Diodorus (Fragm. 5, p. 635.) 
4 ßatrikila Utoi roirapj(la t^q 

'ApytiaQ iTTi ip^B, (comp. Eu- 
sebius, Malelas and Cedrenus), 
cannot be referred to this : he 
reckons this number of years 
from Inachus to Pelops (160 — 
705 Euseb.). — I may be per- 
mitted in this note to subjoin 
the best arrangement of the 
Argive kings which the scanty 
accounts of antiquity seem to 
iumish. I. Heraclidae. Te- 
menuB, the father of Ceisus, the 
father of Medon (What Pau- 
sanias II. 19. 2. says of the 
limitations imposed upon this 
king, roust be judged of from 
what has been seen above, p. 
56. note '; according to the 
Pseudo-Platonic Epistle VIII. 
p. 485 Bekk. the kings of Argos 
and Messene were about the 
time of Lycurgus tyrants). 
Then about four kings are 
wanting after the hiicarog airo 
Tij/icVov of Ephorus, iEginet. p. 
60. After the beginning of the 
Olympiads Eratus (Paus. 11.36. 
5. IV. 8. 1.) who was probably 
succeeded immediately by Phi- 



don, the son of Aristodamidas 
(according to Satyrus and Dio- 
dorus, iEginetica. p. 61 .), before 
and about the 8th Olympiad. 
At a later period Damocratidas, 
about the 30th Olympiad 
(Pausan. IV. 35. 2. cf. 24. 2. 
This date is too low, according 
to Clinton F. H. vol. I. p. 190; 
but not according to my date 
for the Messenian wars, nor 
according to that of Pausanias.) 
Phido II. confounded by Herod. 
VI. 127. with the earlier king 
of the same name (^ginetica, 
p. 60.) father of Aaidi^rig (in 
Ionic Aeii»ic^^f7c> as in Hero- 
dotus,) who wooed the daughter 
of Cleisthenes (about Olymp. 
45. 600 B. C), and when king 
made himself despised by his 
effeminacy (Plutarch, de cap. 
ex hoste util. p. 278. where 
Aan/^f/c should be corrected.) 
His son Meltas (McXra»" rov 
AaKrj^iufy as should be written) 
was deposed by the people, ac- 
cording to Pausan. II. 19.2.; 
but according to Plutarch. Alex. 
M. virt. 8. p. 269. the family 
of the Heraclidffi expired. He 
was succeeded, according to 
Plutarch, (ubi sup.) and Pyth. 
Orac. 5. p. 254. II. by iEgon, 
of another family, about Olymp. 
55. 560 B. C. audit was proba- 
bly the descendants of this king, 
who still reigned in Argos at 
the time of the Persian war. 
According to Schol.Pind. Olymp. 
VI. 152. Arcbinus was a king 
of Ai^s ; but he was a tyrant, 
Polyaen. III. 8. I. 
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reigned in Epidaurus and Cleonae,^ we are not in- 
formed. In Megara we find the name, but the name 
only, of a king at a very late period.* In Messenia 
the -^pytidee nded as kings until the subjugation of 
ihe country ; and when Aristomenes was compelled to 
quit it, he took refuge with Damagetus, the king of 
lalysus, in the island of Rhodes, of the Heraclide 
family of the Eratid«e.^ Also the Hippotad^e at Gnidos 
and Lipara,^ the Bacchiadee at Syracuse and Corcyra,"* 
the Phalantid8e at Tarentum," probably had in early 
times ruled as sovereign princes, as well as the Hera- 
elidse at Cos, who derived their origin from Phidippus 
and Antiphus." In Crete we find but little mention 
of the Heraclidse, the only exceptions being Althae- 
menes of Argos, and Ph^estus of Sicyon.^ In this 
island the family of Teutamas had reigned from a re- 
mote period : with regard to the time during \riiich 
kings existed in this country, it can only be conjec- 
tured from the circumstance that a king named 
Etearchus reigned at Oaxus not long before the build- 
ing of [Cyrene.** Cyrene, as has been already shown, 

^ See vol. I. p. 90. note ". is probably viro UoXXi^g rov 

* *Evl ßatrikioQ Uatryd^a^ or SYPAKOSIOY rvp&vvov : com- 
ILatnklcL, according to Boeckh, pare Mazoccbi Tab. Heracl. 
Corp. Inscript. N«». 1052. of p. 202. 

about the time of Alexander. °B.I. cb. 1.§11. A king 

^ See b. I. ch. 6. §1. and named Aristopbilidae in Herod, 

cb. 7. § 11. III. 136. 

* B. I. cb. 6. § 10. « lb. c. 1. § 3. and the pa«- 
™ lb. § 7, 8. According to sage of Aristides quoted there 

several writers, Pollis was one in § 1. In Halicamassus an 

of the kings of Syracuse, who Antheus is mentioned as of « 

by others is called an Argive, royal family (Parthen. 14.), 

from whom the IIoXcoc olvoq is probably one of the Antheadae ; 

derived, Athen. I. p. 31 B. Pol- see ib. § 3. 

lux VI. 2. 16. from Aristotle, p B. I. ch. 5. § 2. 

jElian, V. H. XII. 31. In the »i Herod. IV. 154. 
Etymologist, the correct reading 

VOL. II. I 
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was under the dominion of a Minyean» its mother-city 
Thera, under that of an -^gide family/ Delphi was 
also at an early period under the rule of kings.' Of ihe 
aristocratic offices, which were substituted in the place 
of the royal authority, we shall presently speak, when 
treating of the power of the cosmi. 



CHAP. VIL 



§ 1. Origin of the office of £pboT in the Spartan state. § 2* 
Period of its creation. § 3. Civil jurisdiction of the Ephors. 
§ 4. Increase in the powers of the Ephors. § 5. Their trans- 
action of business with the assembly of citizens, and with 
foreign powers. § 6. The power of the Ephors, owing to 
their ascendency over the assembly of citizens. § *?. 'Miscel- 
laneous facts concerning the office of Ephor. § 8. Titles and 
duties of other magistrates at Sparta. 

1. Before we treat of the powers of the cosmi, 
it will be necessary to inquire into an office, which 
is of the greatest importance in the history of the 
Lacedcemonian constitution; for while the king, the 
council, and the people, preserved upon the whole 
the same political power and the same executive 
authority, the office of the ephors was the moving 
principle by which, in process of time, this most per- 
fect constitution was assailed, and gradually over- 
thrown. From this remark three questions arise: 
first, what was the original nature of the office of 
ephor ? secondly, what changes did it experience in 
the lapse of time? and, thirdly, from what causes 
did these changes originate ? 

' See b. I. ch. 6. § 11. • Plutarch. Queest. Grcec. 12. p. 383. 
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Tliere is an account frequently repeated by andient 
writers, that Theopompus, the grandson of Charilaus 
the Proclid, founded this office in order to limit the 
authority of the Kings. ** He handed down the royal 
" power to his descendants more durable, because he 
*'had diminished it."* If, however, the ephoralty 
was an institution of Theopompus, it is difficult to 
account for the existence of the same office in other 
Doric states. In Cyrene the ephors punished liti- 
gious people and impostors with infamy :^ the same 
office existed in the mother-city Thera,*" which island 
had been colonised from Laconia long before the time 
of Theopompus. The Messenians also would hardly, 
upon the re-establishment of their state, have re- 
ceived the ephoralty into their government,* if they 
had thought it only an institution of some Spartan 
king. The ephors of the Tarentine colony Heraclea 
may be more easily derived from Sparta and the 
time of Theopompus.® It is however plain that 
Herodotus' and Xenophon* placed the ephoralty 



* Aristot Pol. V. 9. 1. Cic. 
de Leg. III. 1. de Rep. II. 33. 
Platarch. Lye. 7, 29. ad princ. 
I. p. 90. Euseb. ad Olymp. IV. 
4. Val. Max. IV. 1. Compare 
Mango, vol. I. p. 243. 

^ Heraclid. Pont. 4. 

*They are iw^yvfioi in the 
Thersean Testamentum Epic- 
ielCB ; iTri k^piav rdv <wv <l>oi- 
ßotiXBi. Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. 
Gr. No. 2448. 

*Polyb.IV.4.2. 31. In the 
cities of the Eleutherolacones, 
there were also ephors, as at 
Geronthrse in the decree in 
Boeckh. Inscript. 1334. and at 
Taenarum, ib. N«. 1321, 1322; 
«iid in the time of Gordian, ii 



iroXtff Ttay BeirvXitop i. e., CEty- 
lus, the BlrvXa of Ptolemy, now 
Viiulo, ib. 1323. For Cyriacus 
(ap. Reines, p. 335.) is proba- 
bly incorrect in stating that the 
inscription was found in Pylo 
Messeniaca, 

"In which city an ephor is as 
iirutyvfiOQ of the noXie in the 
Heraclean Tables. 

U. 65. 

8 De Rep. Lac. 8. 3. So also 
Plutarch. Agesil. 5. Pseudo- 
Plat. Epist. 8. p. 354 B. Sui- 
das in Avcovpyoc, also Sat3nru8 
ap. Diog. Laßrt. I. 3. 1. Ac- 
cording to others, it was intro- 
duced by Cheilon, who, accord- 
ing to Pamphila and Sosicrates» 

i2 
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among the institutions of Lycurgus, with as much 
reason as other writers attributed it to Theopompus ; 
and it will probably be sufficient to state that the 
ephors were ancient Doric magistrates. 

The ephoralty, however, considered as an office 
opposed to the kings and to the council, is not for 
this reason an institution less peculiar to the Spar^ 
tans ; and in no Doric, nor even in any Grecian state, 
is there any thing which exactly corresponds with 
it. It is evident, therefore, that it must have gra- 
dually obtained this peculiar character by causes which 
operated upon the Lacedaemonian state alone. Hence 
it appears, that the supposed expression of Theo-» 
pompus referred rather to the powers of the ephors 
in later times, than to their original condition. At 
least Cleomenes the Third was ignorant of this ac- 
coimt of them; since, after the abolition of these 
magistrates, he proposed, in a speech to the people^ 
that the ephors should again be what they were 
originally (when they were elected in the first Mes-» 
senian war), viz., the deputies and assistants of the 
king. In this proposal indeed a very partial view 
is displayed ; for every magistrate must necessarily 



was ephorus iiru}yvfAOQ in Olymp, aaro i^povg toiq ßaeiKevai xa* 

56. 1. 556 B.c. (according to paZtvyvvyaC Xarvpog Jc Av- 

EusebiuB Olymp. 55. 4. 557 irovpyov. The first irpcürov refers 

B. c.) Compare Manso, vol. to the office of the ephor epo- 

III. 2. p. 332. The passage of nymus; and hence appears to 

Diog. liiert. I. 3. 1. (68) creates have originated the mistake 

no difficulty according to the which is contained in the woi?ds 

reading of Casaubon ; yiyovt khX Tp&ros tlvrtyiitraTo^ &c., viz., 

U t^opoQ Kara n^v ircvriyicoerr^K that Chilon first introduced the 

irifiirrriy ^OXvfiwid^a' Hafaplktf practice of associating ephors 

^£ ^iy(Tt Kara rijv cicriyv. Kal irpwf- with the kings. Manso, ubi 

roy eipopoy ytyiadai I-kX 'EvOvdri' sup., has taken the same view 

fwv (Olymp. 56. 1.), Ag ^ij<rt of the passage. 
^iaftriKpaTfjQ. Kui ;rp«5ro( tttrtiyi^ 
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ehoose his own deputy ; whereas the democratic elec- 
tion of the ephors was, as we shall presently see, an 
essential part of their office. From the accounts 
just adduced, we do not however wish to infer any 
thing further, than how variable were the opinions, 
and how little historical the statements, concerning 
the original object of the ephoralty. 

2. In the constitution of Lycurgus, as it has been 
hitherto developed, the ephoralty of later times would 
not only have been a superfluous, but a destructive 
addition. For in this the king, the council, and the 
people constituted the chief authorities ; and to sup- 
pose that any part would require either check or 
assistance, would have been inconsistent with the 
plans of the legislator. A coimter-authority, such as 
the ephorajty, in which the mistrust of the people 
was expressed in a tyrannical manner, was far re- 
moved from the innocence and simplicity of the 
original constitution, and could not have been intro- 
duced, until the connexion and firmness arising fr^m 
the first laws had been loosened and enfeebled. The 
Roman office of tribune had, doubtless, a certain 
similarity in its first origin with the ephoralty ;^ yet 
the former was more imperatively required, as by it 
an entire people, the plebs Romana^ obtained a neces- 
sary and fair representation ; whereas in Sparta the 
gerusia, although chosen from the most distinguished 
citizens, belonged nevertheless to the whole Spartan 
people, and the democratic influence of the popular 
assembly served as the basis of the whole constitution.' 

^ Cic. de Leg. and de Rep. nions on the ephors, as well as 

ubi sup. Valer. Max. IV. 1. on the government of Sparta in 

^ Compare Niebuhr's Roman general, the views taken in this 

History, vol. I. p. 436. ed. 1. work generally disagree. 
Engl. Transl. with whose opi- 
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If then the extended political power of the ephors 
(Ud not belong to the constitution of Lycurgus, neither 
can we suppose that it originated in the time of Theo- 
pompus. For thß statement is worthy of credit, that 
Theopompus and Polydorus added the following 
words to the rhetra above quoted : " If however the 
" people should follow a crooked opinion^ the coun- 
" eillors and princes shall dissent.'' Now in the 
first place, the ephors are here wholly omitted, 
although in the Peloponnesian war they put the vote 
to the people, and frequently made proposals in the 
assembly ; and, secondly, the tendency of this clause 
is manifestly to diminish the power of the people; 
whereas it will be more clearly shown below, that 
the authority of the ephors rested upon democratical 
principles. 

It is evident that these supposed historical tradi- 
tions, instead of affording any clear explanation, lead 
to contradictions ; and in order to obtain any distinct 
knowledge of the history of the ephoralty, we must 
proceed rather upon the evidence furnished by the 
nature of the office itself, and the analogy of similar 
offices in other states. 

3. For this reason we wül first consider the judi- 
cial authority of the ephors, a, power which we know 
to have belonged also to the ephors of Cyrene. Now 
Aristotle^ describes their judicial powers by saying, 
that they decided causes relating to contracts, while 
the council decided causes of homicide.* The latter 

^ Polit. IIL 1.7. according Apophth. p. 196. Anaxandri- 

to which passage the ephora das. IputTiHyTOQ ^ rtvog ahrovy 

allotted themselves to diflcreut ^m rl mc irepi tov öararov ^Uac 

branches of the Utcat TiHy 01//1- vXeioaiy iifiipaig 01 yifiovTf^Q Kpi- 

floXalwy. vovaiy and p. 207. Eurycra- 

* Compare Plutarch. Lac. tidas — wvdofiiyov nyott ^<a ri 
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was therefwe a supreme criminal comi;, wit)i power 
of life and d^ith; the former a civil court, whidi 
gave judgment ccmcerning contracts and property. 
Its influence upon die Spartans would appear to have 
been inconsiderable, from the oj»ni(nn entertained by 
them on the division of property and exchange of 
money^ perhaps less than it really was ; but however 
this may be, läe PericBci and Helots, when they were 
iQ Sparta, were under its jurisdiction. Now we 
have already shown, diat it was a principle of the 
Lacedttmcmian government so to divide the juris- 
diction amongst the different magistrates, that the 
administration and jurisdiction belonged to the same 
officers," Hence a superintendence over sales and 
over the market must have been the original duty 
of the ephors, forming the basis of their judici^ 
authority.'' The market, as being the central point 
of exchange, was no unimportant object of care:^ 
every Spartan here brought a part of the corn pro- 
duced by his estate, in order to exchange it for other 
commodities : it was in a certsun manner disgraceful 
' not to have the power of buying and selling ;p a privi- 
lege vdiich was also interdicted to youths : moreover, 
in the days of mourning for the king, the market was 
shut up and scattered with chaff.' The day upon 



^np\ TO, ray trvfißoXaliay ^Uaia 
kKoarrig fifupag Kplyovtriv ol €(l>0' 
pou Here, however, ^cicai ätto 
mffiß6\otv appear to be meant, 
as tbe answer shows ; which is 
doubtless a mistake. 

» Aristot. Pol. 11. 8. 4. III. 
1. 7. says, as it appears to me, 
most clearly, that while in Car- 
thage a certain board or court 
of public officers decided all 
law-«uit0, in Sparta the public 



officers indeed alone acted as 
judges, but decided only those 
cases which belonged to their 
respective departments. Cf. Jus- 
tin. III. 3. 

° According to the Etymol. 
Gudian. tfßopoi are ol ra twr 
ToXtbtv &yia iirt(TKe7rT6fi£yoi. 

o Cf. Herod. I. 153. 

P Thucyd. V. 34. 

*J See above, p. 101. note *. 
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which Cinadon, according to the description of 
Xenophon/ secretly endeavoured to inflame the minds 
of the lower classes» was evidently a market«day, 
and also, in my opinion, a great day of justice« A 
king, the ephors, the councillors, and about forty 
Spartans (ojttoioi), were in the market-place, all pro- 
bably in a judicial capacity : besides whom, there 
were about four thousand men, chiefly occupied in 
buying and selling, as is seen from the fact that in 
one part of the market a large quantity of iron fabrics 
was heaped up. The ephors were therefore «^opoi 
(inspectors) over the market, and for this reason they 
met regularly in this place,* where was also situated 
their office. 

The number of the college of ephors (five),* which 
it had in common with some other magistrates of 
Sparta,"* appears, as I conjectured above,* to imply a 
democratic election — a fact which is also stated by 
the ancients. We know from Aristotle, that persons 
from the people, without property or distinction, could 
fill this office 'J in what manner, indeed, is not quite 
manifest. Properly indeed, no magistrate in Sparta 
was chosen by lot ;* but it appears that election 1^ 
choice and by lot were combined.^ In this case we 

^ Hell. in. 3. 5. cide the lawsuits of the Calym- 

" iElian. V. H. II. 15. ' nians, Chandl. Inscript p. 21. 

* See Tittroann, p. 101, n. 4. LVIII. 

where some coDtntdictory state- ' Ch. 5. § 4. 

ments are also noticed. ^ Polit II. 3. 10, II. 6. 14, ^ 

*^ Sparta also frequently ap- 15. II. 8. 2. IV. 7. 4. 

pointed five judges for extraor- ' firihfjUay kktipianiyy Aiistot. 

dinary cases, as for example, Pol. IV. 7. 5. 

concerning the possession of ^ Plat. Leg. III. p. 692. calls 

Salamis, the fate of the Pia- the power of the ephors iyyv^ 

t«eans, Thucyd. III. 52. The rrjc KXtipiurriQ, Without an 

same numher were also ap- election, however, Chilon could 

pointed hy the lasians to de- not have attained the ephoralty. 
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see displayed a principle of the ancient Greek states^ 
which administered the criminal jurisdiction on aris^ 
tocratic principles, while civil causes were decided by 
die whole community, or its representatives. At 
Athens, Solon gave the popular courts a jurisdiction 
only in civil suits; all criminal cases were decided 
by the timocratic Areopagus, and the aristocratic 
Ephetse. In Heraclea on the Pontus, the chief 
officers were chosen from a small number of the 
citizens, the courts of justice from the rest of the 
people.^ And in Sparta also the civil judges were 
the deputies of the assembly — ^the ax/aia,"" which in 
Athens itself acted as a court of justice under the 
name of ijx/aia. 

4. From the view of this office now taken, the 
continued extension of the powers of the ephors may 
be more easily accounted for. It was the regular 
course of events in the Grecian states, that the civil 
courts enlarged their influence, while the power of 
the criminal courts was continually on the decline. 
As in Athens, the Helieea rose, as compared with 
the Areopagus, so in Sparta the power of the ephors 
increased in comparison with that of the gerusia. 

In the first place, the jurisdiction of the ephors 
was extended"* chiefly by their privilege of instituting 
scrutinies (fudui/ai) into the official conduct of all 
magistrates, with the exception of the councillors.' 
By this indeed we are not to understand, that all 
magistrates, after the cessation of their office, ren- 

nor bis brother have been able ^ Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 6. 
to complain that he was post- ^ See above, ch. 5. § 9. 
poned. Diog. Laert. ubi sup. * Kp/<rcwv fuyaktoy icvpcoc. 

The nomination by the kings Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 16. 
(Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. • lb. II. 6. 17. 
197.) is an error. 
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dered an account of their proceedings, but only tiist 
tlie ephons could compel them to undergo a trial« if 
there had been any thing suspicious in thdr admi- 
nistration ; a rights however» as it extended over tiie 
ephors of the preceding year/ which restrained the 
power that it bestowed. But the ephors were not 
compelled to wait for the natural expiration of an 
office» they could suspend or deprive tiie officer by 
their judicial powers/ Now in this respect the king 
was in the very same situation with the remaining 
magistrates, and could, as well as the others, be 
brought before the tribunal of the ephors. Even 
before the Persian war, Cleomenes was tried before 
them for bribery.'* The king was always bound to 
obey their summons '/ but the fact of his not being 
compelled to yield till the third time, was used by 
Cleomenes III. as an argument to prove that the 
power of the ephors was originally an usurpation.^ 
At the same time» their power extended in practice so 
far, that they could accuse the king, as well as the 
other magistrates, in extreme cases, without con- 
sulting the assembly, and could bring him to trial 
for life and death.' This larger court consisted of 



' Plutarch. Agis 12. Compare 
Aristot. Ret III. 18. 6. 
8 Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4. 
^ Herod. VI. 82. 

* Xen. Age». I. 36. Plutarch, 
Ages. 4. Cleom. 10. An Seni 
«it ger. Reap. 2*7. Praec. Reip. 
ger. 21. 

^ Plutarch. Cleom. 10. 

* Xen. Rep. Ijac, 8. 4. Up- 
^otn'a Kvpioi elp^al re koI vtpi 
TrJQ ylnrxiic ^Ic dy« va Karaariitrai, 
cf. Plut. Lys. 30. The same in 
reference to the king, Thucyd. I. 



131. Nepos (Paus. 3. 5.) pro- 
hably adds the words **cuiru 
"epAoro" ex suo. Libauius 
Orat. I. p. 86. Reisk. is incor- 
rect in stating that the ephors 
had power to imprison the king, 
and put him to death (ßrjtrai Kai 
KTayeiy). Thus the ephors only 
seized and detained Pausanias; 
the sentence was passed by the 
Spartans (pi ^xaprtdTxit), i. e., 
the court of justice, concerning 
which see the next note. 
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all the oeuncUlors, of the ephors, who duis came 
before it aa aecuserfi, beeiden having the right of 
fiititiiig as judges, of the other king, and probably of 
several magistrates, who had all equal votes."" From 
tbis court there was no appeal; it bad power to 
condemn the king to death;'' although, until later 
times, it was prevented by a religious scruple firom 
executing this sentence.'' That its proceedings were 
commonly carried on with great propriety and com^ 
posure, is stated upon the occasion of an instance 
to the contmry.P This great court of magistrates 
we frequently find deciding concerning public crimes 
with supreme authority,^ and the ephors acting in it as 
accusers :' but that the ephors had power of them- 
selves to punish with death, I deny most decidedly : * 
whether Äey had authority to banish, I even doubt.^ 
The inaccuracy of later writers has confounded the 
steps preparatory to the sentence, with the sentence 
itself; a power of life and death in the hands of the 
ephors would have been worse than tyranny. The 



■* Aucatmjptoy (rvyayayoyrcQy 
Herod. VI. 85. See particu- 
larly Pausan. III. 5. 3. and 
Plutarch Agis 19. Less accu- 
rately, Apophth. p. 195. 

» Xen. Hell. III. 5. 25. 

<> Plutarch. Ag. 19. 

P Thucyd. V. 63. 

"1 Xen. Anab. II. 6. 4. cOava- 
t^tOti pro TÜy ky rn Jlvaprji re- 
XHy üfg kirtiBüvy where rh riXij 
must signify this supreme court. 

' 'XTrrjyoy Savarov^ Xen. Hell. 
V. 4. 24. The ephors did not 
seize Cinadon till after a secret 
conference with the gerusia; 
his punishment was probably 
fixed by the supreme coiurt; — 
see Xen. Hell. III. 3. 5. Po- 



lysean. If. 14. 1. 

' This is apparently affirmed 
(in addition to Libanius quoted 
in p. 122. n. ^) by Plutarch. 
Periol. 22. Lysand. 19. and Lac. 
Apophth. p. 209 ; but it can be 
only inaccuracy of expression. 

* Plutarch. Erot. 5. p. 77. 
where a very fabulous story is 
related of an event, which is 
reported to have taken place 
before the earthquake in the 
78th Olympiad. In Poly bins 
V. 91. 2. the ephors are repre- 
sented as recalling banished per- 
sons. Concerning the punish- 
ment of exile at Sparta, see 
below, ch. 11. § 4. 
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ephors, when they judged for themselves, were only 
able to impose fines, and to compel an instantaneous 
payment."* Their power of punishing the kings in 
this manner, or by a reprimand, was doubtless very 
extensive, and appears to have been subject to no 
limitation. Agesilaus was fined by them for endea- 
vouring to make himself popular,* and Archidamus 
was censured for having married too small a wife,^ 
which implies the opinion, that the community had 
a right to require their kings to keep up a robust 
family.* The kings, however, were compelled to 
submit to this treatment, in a state in which every 
magistrate exercised the full powers of his office with 
a certain degree of severity. We find, however, 
that the ephors had also jurisdiction in cases which 
were neither civil actions nor the scrutinies of public 
officers ; for example, they punished a man for having 
brought money into the state ;' another for indolence ;^ 
a third from the singular reason that he was generally 
injured and insulted*/ and their share in the superin« 
tendence of public education,* as well as over the 
celebration of the public games,* gave them a juris- 
diction in causes relating to these points. In cases 



^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4. cf. 
Polycen. II. 26. 1. 

* Plutarch. Ages. 2. 5. cf. de 
Am. Frat. 9. p. 46. 

y Theophrast. ap. Plutarch. 
Ages. 2. de Educ. Puer. 2. 
Otherwise Heraclides Lerabus 
ap. Athen. XIII. p. 566 A. 

* For this reason the ephors 
compelled Anaxandridas to 
marry two wives, Herod. V. 
39-41., and watched the wives 
of the kings. Plat. Alcib. I. 36. 
p. 121 B. See above, ch. 6. 
§6. 



•Plutarch. Lys. 19. They 
decided in the case of Gylippus, 
according to Posidonius ap. 
Athen. VI. p. 234 A. as rafiiai 
of the state, as they appear to 
have been from notes ^ and ^, 
p. 127. 

^ At least according to Schol. 
Thucyd. I. 84. 

"" Plutarch. Inst. Lac. p. 254. 

*Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 3. 6. 
iEUan. V. H. in. 10. XIV. 7. 

•Xen. Hell. VI. 4.16. Plut. 
Ages. 29. the history of Timo- 
theus. 
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of this kind, however, we are ignorant how far they 
acted as a separate board, and how far in connexion 
with other magistrates, for example, as assessors of 
the kings/ They judged according to unwritten laws, 
as Sparta knew no others. Aristotle calls this, de- 
ciding according to their will and pleasure.* 

5. Another more important circumstance, as afiect- 
ing the extension of the power of the ephors, was, that 
these officers (from what time we are not informed) 
placed themselves in connexion with the popular as- 
sembly, so that they had a right to transact business 
with it in preference to all other magistrates. They 
had power to convene the people,^ and put the vote to 
them/ They must in early times have had the privi- 
lege of proposing laws ^ (but doubtless not till after 
they had passed through the gerusia), if the ephor 
Chilon is correctly called a legislator/ They also pos-. 
sessed great authority in transactions with foreign 
nations. They admitted ambassadors, and had also 
power to dismiss them from the boundary," likewise 
to expel suspected foreigners from the state," and 
therefore they were probably the chief managers of 
the Xenelasia. They frequently carried on the nego- 
tiations with foreign ambassadors, with full powers of 
treating f and had great influence, especially of a pre- 
paratory nature,^ upon declarations of war, as well as 
armistices and treaties of peace,** which the ephors, and 

' Herod. VI. 63. Apophtli. p. 214. 

8 Pol. II. 6. 16. °See, wr example, Herod. 

»» Plutarch. Ag. 9. IX. 8. Xen. Hell. II. 2. 17. 

»Thucyd. I. 87. III. 1. 1. Polyb. IV. 34. 5. 

^ Plutarch. Ag. 5. pfirpay Thuc. I. 90. Apx«* and rcXi; are 

iypaype» generally mentioned. 

* iElian. V. H. III. 17. p Xen. Hell. II. 2. 19. 

™ Xen. Hell. II. 2. 13, 19. *» See particularly Thuc. V. 

» Herod. III. 148. Plut. I^c. 36. Cf. Xen. Hell. V. 2. 9. 
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particularly tfie first among them, swore to and sub- 
scribed in presence of other persons.' To them eiso 
was intrusted tlie right of dismissing ambassadors/ 
In time of war they were empowered to send out 
troops ((fpwpav (paheip^) on whatever day seemed to 
tliem expedient ;** and they even appear to have had 
authority to determine the number of men.* The 
army they then intrusted to the king, or some other 
general/ who received from them instructions how to 
act ;* sent back to the ephors for fresh instructions ;• 
were restrained by them through the attendance of 
extraordinary plenipotentiaries;^ were recalled by 
means of the scytale ;^ summoned before a judicial 
tribunal ;* and their first duty after their return was to 
visit the office of the ephors.® These (^cers also sent 
commands, with respect to discipline^ to standing 
armies abroad.^ Now in these cases the ephors must 



That in these cases they always 
recurred to the public assembly 
is evident, Xen. Hell. III. 2. 23. 
IV. 6. 3. 

'Thuc. V. 19.24. 

" Thuc. VI. 88. 

* Xen. Hell. II. 4.29. Bav- 
iravlaQ irtltraQ rüv e<p6piay rpeic 
ii^yei ^povftay, cf. III. 2. 25. 
IV. 2. 9. V. 4. 19. Plut. Lys. 
20. Thuc. VIII. 12. See also 
Anab. II. 6. 2, Hell. V. 1. 1. 
where they grant permission to 
privateer. 

»Herod. IX. 7. 10. Plut. 
Arist. 10. 

* npoicrfpvTTovtTi TO, cn|, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 11. 2. t^povpav e^ac- 
vov fifyjii- tQv TtrrapaKOvra hif 
0riQ, Hell. VI. 4. 17. 

y That is, authorized by the 
state, as Xen. Hell. VI. 4.3. 
shows. 

«Xen. Hell. III. 1.8. III. 



2.6. 

» Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 3. ire/Bii^c 
vpoQ ToifQ e<l>6povg ipwTa ri ypil 
voitiv. Hence they were espe- 
cially oi oIkoi, to otcDc riXtf^ 
Sturz Lex. Xenoph. vol. III. 

E. 254. Compare Plutarch, 
ys. 14. Gleom. 8. and the 
spurious letters of Brasidas 
and Lysander in Lac Apophth. 
pp. 203, 227. 

^ Xen. Hell. III. 2. 6. Plut. 
Pericl. 22. 

«Thuc. I. 131. Plut. Lys. 
19. AgesilauB was recalled, ac- 
cording to Xenophon H€ll. IV. 
2, 3. by " the stote," Ages. L 
36. by rd oikoi rikrii according 
to Plutarch Ages. 15. by the 
ephors. 

* Xen. Hell. V. 4. 24. 

• Plut. Lys. 20. Xen. Ages. 
1.26. 

' Ml) wipiwaretTe, the com- 
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hare acted, not upon their own aathority, but as the 
agents of the public assembly f it was their duty to 
execute the decree» of the people, the mode being left 
in some degree to their discretion. For this reason 
die assembly is frequently mentioned, together with 
the ephors, in the same cases in which on other occa- 
sions the ephors alone are represented as acting. The 
ephors were often manifesdy mediators between the 
generals and the assembly. In the field the king was 
followed by two ejdiors, who bebnged to the council 
of war ;^ it is probable that they bad the chief care of 
the mmntenance of the army, as well as the division of 
the plunder:^ those ephors who remained behiml in 
Sparta receiyed the booty in charge, and paid it in to 
the public treasury-'' We also find the ephors decid- 
ing with regard to conquered cities, whether they 
should be dependent or iiMlependent ;^ they suppressed 
the ten governors appointed by Lysander, nominated 
harmosts,"' &c. ; all evidently in the name and authority 
of tiiat power, which it would have been against all 
principles of a free constitution to intrust to the college 
of ephors. 

6. Although we are prevented from obtaining an 
entirely clear view of this subject, and particularly 
fix>m pointing out all the collisions between the au-* 



mand to die army at Decelea, 
Mian. V. H. II. 5. 

K This is seen most clearly 
from Thucyd. VI. 88, where the 
ephors and riKri send ambassa- 
dors, L e., wish to persuade the 
public assembly to do this, and 
from Xen. Hell. IL 2. 17—19. 
VI. 4. 2. 3. Compare p. 89. 
note ^ 

^ Herod. IX. 76. Xen. Rep. 
Lac 13. 5. Hell. II. 4. 35, 36. 



cf. Thuc. IV. 15. 

* Herod. IX. 76. 

^Plutarch. Lys. 16. Diod. 
XIII. 106. 

^ Xen. Hell. III. 4. 2. e^poi 
TCLC irarplovc ^oXcrc/ac ircLp^y- 
yciXav. Thus the riXri guaran- 
tee their independence to what* 
ever allies Brasidas could gain 
over, Thuc. IV. 86, 88. 

°» Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 32. 
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thority of the ephors aud other magistrates, by the 
secret nature of the Spartan constitution," it is yet 
evident that the powers of the ephors were essentially 
founded upon the supreme authority of the popular 
assembly, whose agents and plenipotentiaries they were. 
Every popular assembly is necessarily an unskilful 
body, and little able to act both with energy and mode- 
ration ; least of all was the Spartan assembly capable 
of transacting and executing any complicated business* 
For this reason it intrusted to the ephors, who were 
chosen upon democratic principles from among the 
people, a power similar to that which the public leaders 
or demagogues of Athens exercised in so pernicious 
a manner. Plato and Aristotle compare their au- 
thority with a tyranny :** and it is to be remembered that 
in Greece tyrants continually rose from demagogues. 
Accordingly the ephors reached the summit of their 
power when they began to lead the public assembly : 
it is probable that this was first done by the ephor 
Asteropus, who is one of the first persons to whom 
the extension of the powers of that office is ascribed,'* 
and who probably lived not long before the time of 
Chilon. The extensive political influence of Lacedse- 
mon also contributed to give a greater importance to 
the ephoralty. Chasms arose in the constitution of 
Lycurgus, which had been intended for a simpler state 
of things, and were filled up by the ambition of these 
magistrates. The transactions with foreign states re- 
quired a small number of skilful and clever men ; the 
gerusia was too helpless, simple, and antiquated for 
this purpose ; and accordingly the sphere of its opera- 

" T^g troXirelag t6 Kpuirror^ II. 6. 14. 
Thucyd. V. 68. p Plutarch. Cleom. 10. 

o Leg. IV. p. 112 D. Polit. 
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tions appears to have been confined to domestic affairs. 
And lastly, as the finances of Sparta became con- 
tinually an object of greater and greater importance, 
the influence of the oflBcers necessarily increeused, who 
had, as it appears, at all times the management of the 
treasury. 

7. There are some other facts which may be added 
respecting the official proceedings of the ephors. 
They commenced their annual office with the autumnal 
equinox, the beginning of the Lacedsemonian year."* 
The first of them gave his name to the year, which was 
called after him in all public transactions. They com- 
menced their official duties with a species of edict, by 
which the secret officers (xptmroY) were sent out : it 
appears from this that they also exercised a superin- 
tendence over the discipline of the Helots and Perioeci.' 
In the same edict it was ordered " to shave the beards 
" €md obey the lawSy'^ the former being a metaphorical, 
and indeed rather a singular expression for subjection 
and obedience. They held their daily meetings in the 
ephcM*s' office, in which they also ate together.^ In 
this house foreigners and ambassadors were introduced, 
and hospitably entertained.'' Next to the Ephoreum 
stood a temple of Fear, which the dictatorial power of 



*i Dodwell de Cyc. Diss. VIII. 
5. p. 320. Man60,yol.II.p.379. 

' Which also explains the 
afikir with the Aulonit» in Xen. 
Hell. III. 3. 8. 

* Aristot. ap. Plutarch.Cleom. 
9. de sera Num Vind. 4. p. 
222. KtiptaOai rov fivtrraica koI 
vpoviy(tLv toIq yofioig. Concern- 
ing the Laconian word fiuara^^ 
see Hesychius and Valcken. ad 
Adoniaz. p. 288. 

* Pausan. III. 11. 2. Plu- 
tarch. Cleom. 8. Ag. 16. . 

VOL. II. 



* See Plutarch Lac. Apophth. 
p 237. Comp. iElian. V. H. 
II. 15. This building therefore 
corresponds to the Prytaneum 
at Athens, in which the civil 
laws (Äjovec) were kept, and 
ambassadors entertained, to- 
gether with certain distinguished 
citizens : indeed the prytanes 
of Athens themselves, as being 
presidents of the public assem- 
bly, have some similarity to the 
ephors. See also Proclus ad 
Hesiod. Op. et Di. 722. 

K 
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these magistrates doubtless inspired in the citizens/ 
I^astly, these officers also required a religious founda- 
tion for their dignity. The ephors at certain periods 
saw dreams in the temple of Pasiphaa at Thalama, 
and their visions were politically interpreted : we know 
that a dream of this kind stimulated the Spartans to 
return to then- ancient equality .^ Of theu* periodical 
inspection of the heavens we have already spoken, 
when treating of the kuigly office :* and it is remark- 
able that tliis custom, which was doubtless of great 
antiquity, occurs first in very late times, and was used 
in support of the tyranny of the ephors over the kings. 
It is these later times in particular which confirm the 
assertion made in the beginning of the chapter, that 
the ephoralty was the moving element, the principle of 
change, in the Spartan constitution, and, in the end, 
the cause of its final dissolution ; for the ephors, being 
brought by means of their jurisdiction and their poli- 
tical duties into extensive intercourse with foreign 
nations, were the first to give up the severe customs of 
ancient Sparta, and to admit a greater luxury of 
manners. Even Aristotle censures their relaxed mode 
of life.' It is still more to our purpose that the de- 
crees which undermined the constitution of Sparta 
originated from these magistrates: it was the ephor 
Epitadeus who first carried through the law permitting 
the free inheritance of property. For this reason it 
was necessary for the royal heroes Agis and Cleo- 
menes, when, in a fruitless but glorious struggle with 
the degenerate age, they undertook to restore the con- 

* Plutarch Cleom. 8, 9. ephors also had certain duties 

y Phit. Ag. 9. Cic. de Di v. to perform at the sacrifices of 

I. 43, 96. Compare Manso, Athene Chalcioecus, Polyb. IV. 

vol. III. 1. p. 261. Siebelis ad 35. 2. 

Pausan. III. 26. 1. * 'Ai^a/itVij hiaira, II. 6. 16. 

^ Above, ch. 6. § 6.— The 
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stitution of Lycurgus, to begin with the overthrow of 
the ephors.** 

8. The undefined and vague nature of the authority 
of the ephors*' is strongly opposed to the accurate 
designation of the duties of the other annual officers. 
Although there were many officers of this description 
at Sparta, we seldom find any mention of them, as they 
rarely overstepped the legal bounds of their authority. 
Yet it is possible that the name tIxij,*^ which is so fre- 
quently used for the presidents of the assembly, and 
the high court for state offences, and which to a 
foreigner rather concealed than explained the internal 
affairs of Sparta, comprehended other magistrates, 
according to the circumstances of the case, besides the 
kings, councillors, and ephors. The nomophylaces 
and bidisei,^ as well as the ephors, had their offices in 
the market-place. The duties of the former officers 
are declared by their name, of their number we know 
nothing ; of the latter there were five, and their busi- 
ness was to inspect the gymnastic exercises.' The 
harmosyni were appointed to superintend the manners 
of the women ;^ the buagi regulated a part of the edu- 
cation ; to the empelori belonged the market-police*^ 



^ Which Pausanias had once 
wished to effect, Aristot. Pol. V. 
1.5. 

'^ See the comparison of Philo 
de Provid. 2. p. 80. Aucher. 

^ Compare also the Scholiast, 
and Ducker ad Thucyd. I. 58. 
Sturz Lex. Xen. IV. p. 216. 
At iipj^at, TO, kp\tia is the same, 
Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 800. In 
the army oi kv tIKli are the offi- 
cers down to the Pentecoster, 
Xen.Hell. 111.5.22,23. 

« Pausan. III. 11. 2. 

' A wpiffßvg yoiJLOipv\6.icwv 



in recent inscriptions, Boeckh 
Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1363,1364. 
So also a trpiaßvg ßiliiav in N^. 
1364. (hence ßileot irepl Toy in 
inscriptions of late date), and 
there were six bidei inclusively 
of this one, as the inscription 
last quoted, and another of Four« 
mont's, prove. See above, p. 
94. note °. Why I pass over 
Fourmont's pretended ancient 
inscriptions it is needless to say. 

^ Hesych. in v. 

^ Hesych. in v. In later timet 
also äyopavofjLotf in the inscrip- 

k2 
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The polemarchs also, in addition to their military func- 
tions, had a civil, together with a certain judicial power. 
In some Laconian inscriptions, belonging to the 
Roman time, many names of nomophylaces, buagi, 
and (TtJö-ö-iroi of the magistrates are recorded ; the 
meaning of the latter distinction is obscure. The 
election of regular nomophylaces was an occurrence 
somewhat unusual.^ With regard to later times we 
may further observe, that the ephoralty, which was 
abolished by Cleomenes, was re-established under the 
Roman dommion -^ and that the same king instituted 
a college of warpovo/toi in the place of the gerusia,* 
although Pausanias again mentions gerontes ; unless 
it is possible that the two councils coexisted. An in- 
scription of the second century of the Christian era " 
mentions a <r6vhxos at Sparta, a public advocate, and 
SajüLOö-iojütaö-njj, a public inquisitor, and interpreter of 
the laws of Lycurgus, concerning whom, as well as 
others of the magistrates here mentioned, we will say 
more hereafter." 



tion N**. 1364. Hesychius*« 
translation ^^/zap^ot does not 
even explain the name of the 
ytpoaiCTai, 

» Plut. Ages. 30. Lac. 
Apophth. p. 189. 

^ Meurs. Misc. Lac. II. 4. 

^ Corsini Not. Grsec. Diss. V. 
p. 95. 

■* Boeckh No. 1364 ; compare 
Boeckhp. 611. 

^ Since the first appearance 
of this work, Boeckh, in his 
Corp. Inscript. vol. I. p. 605, 
has shown that the warpovofiot 
obtained indeed the power of 
the gerusia ; but that the latter 
body still possessed an honorary 
dignity, comp. ib. p. 610. He 
further proves, p. 606, that the 
first patronomui was the cVw- 



yvfwe of the state ; and that the 
expression M tov ^elva^ in the 
lists of magistrates, refers to 
him. The regular number of 
the nomophylaces, according to 
Boeckh's references to Four- 
mont's Inscriptions, p. 609, was 
also five. Tnere was however 
sometimes a sixth. The bidi«i 
are called in the inscriptions 
ßlhoi^ orßi^voi ; this, according 
to Boeckh's ingenious explana- 
tion, is the Laconian form of 
t^voi, FLlvoiy and signifies wit- 
nesses and judges among the 
youth. Compare the lerrwp Horn. 
II. XVIII. 801. XXIII. 486. 
and concerning the Xhvoi in an- 
cient laws, see iElius Dionysius 
quoted by Eustathius on the 
first ))a88affe. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



§ 1. The Cosmi of Crete. § 2. Changes in their powers. § 3. 
The Prytanes of Corinth and Rhodes. § 4. The Prytanes of 
ancient Athens. § 5. The Artynae of Argos ; the Demiurgi in 
several states of Peloponnesus. 



1. The cosmi of Crete are compared by Aristotle, 
Ephorus and Cicero, with the ephors of Lacedeemon.* 
We are first led to suspect the correctness of this 
comparison by the fact, that the larger part of the 
extensive power of the ephoralty did not exist in the 
ancient constitution of Sparta, and consequently there 
could not have been any thing corresponding with it 
in the sister constitution of Crete. This conjecture 
is still further confirmed when we remember that the 
cosmi were chosen from particular families, rather 
according to their rank than their personal merits.^ 
For to take away from the office of ephors their 
election from among the people would be to give up 
its most essential characteristic. If then we abandon 
this comparison, it will be necessary, on account of 
the great similarity between the two constitutions, 
to find some other analogous office, and it will then 
appear that the parallel magistrates to the cosmi in 
the Spartan government were the kings ; whom 
indeed the cosmi appear to have succeeded, like the 
prytanes, artynee, &c., in other states, the expiring 

* Polit. II. 7. 3.— ap. Strab. in his Dissert. Antiquar. 
X. p. 482 A.— de Rep. II. 33. ^ Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 5. 
Van Dale de Ephoris et Cosmis 
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monarchical dignity having been replaced by an aris- 
tocratical masistrate. 

This assertion is confirmed by whatever know- 
ledge we have of the powers of the cosmi, which 
indeed chiefly regards their influence in foreign 
affairs. They were commanders in war, like the 
kings of Sparta.*' They conducted the negotiations 
with foreign ambassadors (although these last some- 
times spoke before the public assembly) ; and they 
affixed their official name to the treaties, as well as to 
all decrees of the state.* They provided for the am- 
bassadors during their residence,® and prepared for 
them the necessary documents.' They appear to 
have themselves gone as ambassadors to neighbouring 
and friendly states.* For the internal government 
and administration of the state they shared the power 
of the senate, with which body they consulted on 
important affairs.^ The decrees passed in this coimcil 
were then laid before the public assembly for its deci- 
sion, according to the manner above stated.^ On an 
occasion of the connexion of two Cretan cities by 
lo-ewroXirc/a, the cosmi of the one state, who were 
resident in the other city, went together into the house 
of meeting of the cosmi and of the senate (as it ap- 
pears) and sat among them in the public assembly.^ 



«^ Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 3. 

* t^o^e toIq Kdfffwic Koi rq, 

• Treaty between the Hiera- 
pytnii and Priansii in Chishull's 
Ant. Asiat, pag. 130. vpetyrjla 
(wpeiyelay legaiio) St J ko. 'xpelay 
eXji iropTjlwj 'jrapt')(6vTwy oi k6(T' 

fWl, 

' Cnoeian decree, ibid. p. 121. 
roc ^£ KoaytOQ Zofuv &vTiypa<poy 
rw^e rill \l/a<pi(rfJtaTo^ trtppayiiray' 



rag rq. lafwaiq cr^payi^c kiroKO^ 

9 As it appears from the treaty 
of the Hierapytnians, p. 130. 

^ Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 484 
B. 

» Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. 

^ Treaty of the Hierapyt- 
nians, p. 130. A difierent re- 
gulation in that of the Latians 
and Olontians, p. 134. 
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The common routine of business they appear to have 
conducted with a large executive power ; * they must, 
for example^ have had a compulsive authority, in 
order to force a person who had kidnapped citizens of 
a foreign state, against the right of asylum, to restore 
them." In judicial matters they performed, in the 
times at least subsequent to Alexander, certain duties 
which had a resemblance to the introduction of the law- 
suits by the Athenian magistrates." They themselves, 
however, were not only subject to certain punishments 
for omission of their duties, but they could also be im- 
peached, apparently during the continuance of their 
oflice.** Upon the whole, without having equal dignity, 
they had more power and more extensive duties than 
the Spartan kings ; yet both were limited by the large 
number of the college of cosmi, for it contained ten 
members. The college had power to degrade indi- 
viduals, although the office was limited to a year, 
each individual being also permitted to tender his 
resignation within that period.^ The first of them 
gave his name to the year; he was called proto- 



^ Vid. ibid. p. 130. their office, and give sureties 

"Decree of the Istronians for this in a month after the 

and Sybritians, p. 113, 114. oi conclusion of the treaty. Then 

ico<r/Lioi — eirayayKaZovTiay &iroBt' follow similar stipulations for 

Zoiiev TOVQ t\ovTaQ, the future. 

»^ Ibid. p. 131 The Hiera- ° In the treaty of the Hiera- 

pytnians and Priansians had for pytnians, p. 131, it is permitted 

a time had no commercium juris that a ypa^i) nfjirjTily according 

dandi repetendique {koipo^I- to the Athenian custom, should 

Kioy) ; in this treaty it is agreed be instituted against the cos- 

that the cosmi of the year shall mus ; in the decree of the Sy- 

bring before a court appointed britians (p. 114.), however, the 

by both cities those lawsuits cosmi are guaranteed for a par- 

which had been interrupted by ticular exercise of their power, 

the want of a common tribunal ; to be &f Äftio« koX äywroliKoi 

that they shall carry them Tratrac i^afiiag. 

through during the term of ^ Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 7. 
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cosmus,** although he had probably no distinct privi- 
leges. The senate was chosen from persons who 
had filled the office of cosmus ; it was not, however, 
so arranged that each cosmus, on the cessation of his 
office, became a senator (as at Athens, after the time 
of Solon, every archon, if no complaint was made 
against him, became a member of the Areopagus), 
but the senators were selected from among the former 
cosmi, after a fresb examination. For the number 
of the senators was, doubtless, limited, and was not 
sufficiently great to comprehend all the cosmi. 

2. In the time of Aristotle the power of the cosmi 
had acquired a despotic character. The number of 
the families from which they were chosen had become 
less numerous; individual families had acquired an 
immediate influence upon the government, and their 
disputes had created parties, in which the whole 
nation took a share. The constitution had been thus 
converted into a narrow oligarchy; the democratic 
element, the public assembly, being too feeble to 
put an end to these dissensions. To this was added, 
at a time when men had ceased to venerate ancient 
customs, a want of written laws. When powerful 
families feared for the issue of a lawsuit, they pre- 
vented the election of the cosmi, and an dbco^ft/a, as it 
was called, arose,' in which the chief families and 
their dependents were opposed to one another as 
enemies. This state of things had at that time 

'^ Lyctian Inscript. Grater, rwv ^vmriSv, nvec ahould be 

p. 194. 15. Ol (Tvy TiPi Kotrfwi restored, and the passage be 

frequently occurs. Cf. Polyb. written thus : Tavnav 5c 0avXo- 

XXIII. 15. 1. TaToy ro Tijg äicoiTfäaQ, fjy owc- 

' This sense is required by trraai itoXK/ikii:^ Sray ^ hiicai 

the context in Aristot. Pol. II. ßovXwvrai hovvai^ rQy Zvyarmy 

7. 7 ; so that after the words nyii. 
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been introduced in several of the chief cities of 
Crete: at the time, however, when the alliance 
between the Priansü and Hierapytnii (which is still 
extant) was agreed to, the government appears to 
have been better regulated, and the powers of the 
aristocracy to have been considerably diminished. 
But before the time of Polybius a complete revo- 
lution had taken place, by which the power of the 
aristocracy was abolished, and the election of all 
magistrates founded on democratic principles;' a 
revolution which gradually overthrew all the ancient 
institutions ; so that the writer just mentioned cannot 
discover the least resemblance between the Spartan 
and Cretan governments, the original similarity of 
which cannot be doubted. It is worthy of remark 
that cosmi, as far as we know, were the chief magis- 
trates in all the cities of Crete ; and their consti- 
tutions were in all essential points the same : a proof 
that these cities, although originally founded by 
different tribes, were in their pohtical institutions 
determined by the governing, that is, the Doric race.* 
In the time of Plato, Cnosus was still, as in the 
time of Minos, considered the chief seat of ancient 
Cretan institutions ; Ephorus, on the other hand, 
observes that they had been less preserved in this 
town than among the Lyctians, Gortynians, and other 
small cities."" 

3. With the Cretan cosmi may be compared the 
magistrates named prytanes, who in Corinth, as well 
as in other states, succeeded in the place of the 
kings. The numerous house of the Bacchiadae were 

■ VI. 46. 4. From the con- in Crete, 
text it is plain Uiat the senate ^ Similarly Tittmann, p. 413. 
was at that time chosen annually " Strabo, p. 481 B. 
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not content that certain individuals of their number 
should exercise the government as an hereditary right 
for life, but wished to obtain a larger share in it, and 
to give the enjoyment of the supreme power to a 
greater number. The only difference, however, which 
existed between a prytanis and a king was, that the 
former was elected, and only held his oflGice for a 
year, by which hQ was compelled to administer it 
according to the will of his house, into the body of 
which he was soon to return. In this state, doubtless, 
there was also a gerusia, but perhaps only consisting 
of Bacchiadee. As the Bacchiadae only intermarried 
with persons of their own house, they formed an 
aristocratic caste, whose government, which lasted 
for ninety years, must have been exceedingly oppres- 
sive.* As Corcyra was founded from Corinth before 
the commencement of the tyranny of the Cypselidce, 
we find that in the latter state annual prytanes, chosen 
apparently from among the aristocracy, remained the 
supreme magistrates even in a democratic age J 

The power of the prytanis, as has been already 
mentioned, came next in order in that of king, and 
hence the ancient Charon of Lampsacus called the 
Spartan kings prytanes;* which was also the proper 
name of one of them. The early kings of Delphi 



* See Herod. V. 92. Pausan. 
II. 4. See book I. ch. 8. § 3. 

y See the great inscription, 
earlier than the Roman times, 
in Boeckh's Staatshaushaltung, 
vol. II. p. 403, in which Ari- 
fitomenes the prytanis, the son 
of Aristolaidas, a Hyllean, is 
mentioned, whose head occurs 
on a coin in connexion with 
the head of Hercules. Another 



inscription in the same book 
also mentions four prytanes to- 
gether. At that time, however, 
the government was democratic, 
since the hXLa was also a court 
of justice, p. 406. 

* Suidas : Xo/huv irpvTaytt^ $ 
ApXatTec AaKt^aifwrluty, It is 
also used for king by Pindar 
and iEschylus. 
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were also, at least about 360 B. C, called prytanes ;* 
in which state there was for a long time an aristocratic 
government, similar to that which prevailed in the 
Homeric age.^ The number of the prytanes was in 
general only one or two." At Rhodes there were two 
in a year, each of whom had the precedence for six 
months ;* so that sometimes one, sometimes two pry- 
tanes are mentioned : they managed the public affairs 
with great power in the Prytaneum, in which building 
the archives of the city were preserved, and foreign 
ambassadors received.** Yet their powers cannot have 
been excessive in the free constitution, which Rhodes, 
at its most flourishing period, enjoyed. For the se- 
nate, which was chosen on purely democratic prin- 
ciples, as we shall see below, shared the management 
of all public affairs with the prytanes ; the people, 
however, exercised the supreme power in the general 
assembly, voted by cheirotonia,' and does not appear 
to have been even led in its deliberations by the magis- 
trates alone.* Yet the government of Rhodes was 
never, up to the time of the Roman dominion, a com- 
plete democracy ;^ perhaps it approxhnated at the 

* ^HpcucXiihnß wpvravevoyrogy 23. 3. XVI. 15. 8. XXIII. 3. 
Paus. X. 2. 2. 10. XXIX. 4. 4. XXIX. 5. 6. 

** See b. II. cli. 1. § 8. Com- &f>x^) udXiora ahroKparwpy Ap- 

pare the history in Aristot. Pol. pian. Bell. Civ. IV. 66. Comp. 

V. 3. 3. Plut. Praec. Rep. ger. Plut. Pr«c. Rep. ger. 17. p. 

52. p. 200. sq. 173. Liv. XLII.45. Poseidonius 

^ See Dissents Commentary the historian was prytanis at 

and my note to Pindar Nem. Rhodes, Strabo VII. p. 316. 

XI. 4. where now I agree with ' Polyb. XXIX. 4. 1. 

Boeckh, that the haipot com- » Polybius and Appius ubi 

pose the ßovXijy over which the sup. mention ^Tifmytoyol ; the 

Tpvravis presides. former writer had also explain- 

* This I infer from Polyb. ed the rpoiroc ttIq ^rffxrjyopiacy 
XXVII. 6. 2. SrparoicXcovc wpv- but the passage is lost. 
rayevoyrog Tfly ^vripay tKfjLrjvov* ** Strabo XIV. p. 652. See 
Comp. Paulsen de Rhodo, p. 56. below, ch. 9. § 3. 

* See particularly Polyb. XV. 
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period of the greatest power of these islanders to the 
politeia of Aristotle.* But the power of the prytanes, 
who were also the chief magistrates in Ionian, and 
especially MoVisi^ states, was not everywhere so 
wisely restrained; in Miletus their authority was 
nearly despotic* In all places the prytanes inherited 
from the kings the celebration of public sacrifices, 
which they generally performed in particular build- 
ings in the market-place, on the common hearth of 
the state. So the prytanis of Tenedos, to whom Pin- 
dar has composed an ode for the sacrifice upon en- 
trance into his office (eieriTiJpiov) . In Cos a divination 
from fire was probably connected with the sacrifices 
of the prytanis." These sacrifices, the public ban- 
quets, together with the reception of foreign ambassa- 
dors, belonged at Athens to the fifty prytanes, as was 
the case at Rhodes and Cos. But the political signi- 
fication of the name had, under the democratic go- 
vernment of Athens, become entirely different from 
that which it bore in other more aristocratic constitu- 
tions. 

4. The striking dissimilarity in the duties of the 
prytanes in the Athenian and in the early constitu- 
tions of Greece, and a conviction that the democracy 
of Athens, although relatively modern, had so com- 
pletely brought into oblivion the former institutions, 
that they can be only recognised in insulated traces 

' See Ubbo Emmius de Rep. in the Peace of Aristophanes. 

Rhod. The prytanis in the city of Cro- 

^ Ad Find, ubi sup. tona, sacred to Apollo, went 

* Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 3.— The every seventh day about the 

prytanes of Cyzicus were on * altars, Athen XII. p. 522 C. 

the other hand democratic. Concerning the care of the pry* 

" Hesychius icipKoclxpvTo tanes for the Kotvi^ karlaj see 

^€ ahrji fiäWoy 6 Iv K^ wpyravig. Aristot. Pol. VI. 5. 
Compare with this the sacrifice 
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and names which had lost their ancient meaning, en- 
courage me to oflFer some conjectures on the original 
nature of the office held by the prytanes of Athens. 
There was at Athens a court of justice in the pryta- 
neum (fx) ^purav6ia>), which, in the times of which 
we have an historical account, only possessed the 
remnants of a formerly extensive criminal jurisdic- 
tion.'* Now that this had once been the chief court 
in Athens is proved by the name prytanea, which 
were fees deposited by the parties before each law- 
suit, according to the amount of value m question, 
and which served for the maintenance of the judges.** 
llie name proves that these monies had at one time 
been the pay of the prytanes, in their judicial capa- 
city, like the gifts m Homer and Hesiod. Further^ 
more we know that the ancient financial office of the 
colacretee at one time^ as their name testifies, collected 
their share of the animals sacrificed (which exactly 
resembles the perquisites of the kings at Sparta), and 
that they always continued to manage the banquets in 
the Prytaneum, and at a later time collected the jus- 
tice-fees, for example, these very prytanea.^ From 
the connexion between these functions, which has not 
been entirely obliterated, it is manifest that the ancient 
judicial prytanes foimed a company or syssition^ dined 
in public, were fed at the public expense, and, with 
regard to their revenues, had stept into the rights of 
the kings, whose share in the sacrifices and justice- 
fees had formerly been collected by the colacretse. 

" See particularly Andoc. de first explained. The Areopa- 

Myst. p. 37. gites also probably received 

** Boeckh's Economy of A- their KpiuQ through these of- 

thens, vol. II. p. 64. ficers. Comp. Hesych. and 

P Ibid. vol. I. p. 232. where Photius in Kpia^. 
the nature of this office was 
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Although there appears to be nothing inconsistent in 
this account, it is nevertheless singular that a whole 
court of justice bore the name of prytanes, whereas 
in other states the number of these magistrates was 
always very small ; and hence we are led to conjecture 
that the prytanes, as in other places, were merely the 
leaders and presidents of this supreme court. It is, 
however, certain that in later times the phylobasileis 
presided in the Piytaneum, four eupatridse, who were 
at the head of the four ancient tribes ; and doubtless 
performed other duties than the sacred functions which 
are ascribed to them ;** like the phylarchs of Epidam- 
nus, whose extensive duties were in later times trans- 
ferred to a senate/ We must therefore suppose that 
these phylobasileis, who, in consequence of political 
changes, had at an early period fallen into oblivion, 
were once, under the name of prytanes, one of the 
highest offices of the state. Now these four prytanes, 
or phylobasileis, were assisted in their court by tiie 
ephetce, who, as I have already remarked," were before 
the time of Solon identical with the court of the 
Areopagus, when they had the management of the 
criminal jurisdiction, and a superintendence over the 
manners of the citizens in an extended sense of the 
word. Both these were also duties of the Doric ge- 
rusia, to which the kings stood in nearly the same re- 
lation as the prytanes of Athens to the areopagites or 
ephetse. Their number was fifty-one, which probably 
includes the basileus : there could not, however, have 
been fifty previously to the new division of the tribes 

*i Hence Solon ap. Plut. 19. tice. Pollux VIII. Ill, 120. 

£K irpvTaveiov KaTahKacSiyreg Heeych. in ^vXoßatrikeic^ 
viro tQv ßaaiXiojy. — They also ' Aristot. Pol. V. 1.6. 
sat together in the royal porch, • Book II. ch. 8. § 6. 
probably also as a court of jus- 
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by Cleisthenes, before which change their number 
was forty-eight, according to the four tribes, either with 
or without the phylobasileis. 

If this view of the subject is correct, there is a 
remarkable correspondence, both in their respective 
numbers and constitutions, between the criminal court 
and the first administrative office in the ancient state 
of Athens. These latter were the naucrari. The 
naucrari, vdio were also anciently forty-eight in num- 
ber, and fifty after the new division of the tribes, in 
early times managed the public revenue, and therefore 
fitted out armies and fleets.* Now Herodotus also 
mentions prytanes of the naucrari, who in early times 
directed the government of Athens."* Unless we sup- 
pose the existence of two kinds of prytanes (which 
does not appear suitable to the simplicity of ancient 
institutions), the same persons must have presided 
over both colleges, and have had an equal share in the 
jurisdiction and government. The regularity of these 
institutions would appear sm-prising, if we were not 
certain that the same order existed in all the ancient 
political establishments ; at the same time we must 
leave the relative powers of many officers, such, for 
example, as those of the archons and prytanes, with- 
out any attempt at elucidation. 

5. More obscure even than the condition of the 
cosmi and prytanes are the origin and powers of the 
ARTYNiE at Argos.* They cannot have arisen at a 
late period, for example, after the aboUtion of the 
royalty, since the same office existed in their ancient 

^Boeckh in several places, * Olymp. 90. 1. 420 B.C. 

Schoemann de Comitiis, p. 364. mentioned by Thuc. V. 47. Cf. 

** V. 11. Compare Schoe- iEginetica, p. 134. 
mann de Comitiis, p. 12. 
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colony, Epidaurus, whose constitution resembled that 
of Argos only in the more ancient period. Since it 
did not originate from the downfall of the royalty, its 
origin may, perhaps, have been owing to a division of 
the regal authority, perhaps of the civil and military 
functions. In Epidaurus the artynse were presidents 
of a large council of one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers 'J in Argos they are mentioned in connexion with 
a body of eighty persons, and a (democratic) senate, 
of whose respective powers we are entirely ignorant.* 

The present is a convenient occasion for mentioning 
the DEMlURGi, as several grammarians state that they 
were in particular a Doric magistracy,* perhaps, how- 
ever, only judging from the form Sa/tioupyo^. These 
magistrates were, it is true, not uncommon in Pelo- 
ponnesus,^ but they do not occur often m the Doric 
states. They existed among the Eleans and M anti- 
neans,"" the Hermioneans,* in the Achaean league,* at 
Argos also,' as well as in Thessaly ;* officers named 
epidemiurgi were sent by the Cormthians to manage 
the government of their colony Potidfiea.'* The state- 
ments and interpretations of the grammarians afford 
little instruction : among the Achseans at least, their 



y Plut. Quaest. Grsec. I. 

' A very numerous synedrion 
in the Prytaneum at the time of 
Cassander, Diod. XIX. 63. 

*• Ml. Dionys. ap. Eustath. 
ad Od. XVII. p. 1285. Rom. 
Heaych in v. 

*> Hence Philip (ap. Demosth. 
de Corona, p. 280.) writes to 
the demiurgi and synedri of the 
Peloponnesians. 

« Thuc. ubi sup. 

d Boeckh Corp. Inscript. No. 
1193. and see Boeckh, pp. 11. 
and 594. 



• PoWb. XXIV. 5. 16. Liv. 
XXXIL 22. XXXVIII. 30. 
and Drakenborch's note, Plut. 
Arat. 43. AAMIOPPOI in a 
Dymsean inscription, ib. 1543. 

'£tym. Mag. p. 265, 45. 
Zonaras in v. 

8 Ibid. Aristot. Pol. III. 1. 

^ Thuc. I. 56. with the Scho- 
lia. Compare Suidas in ^rifuovp- 
ydc. *E,Tridrifiiovp'Yoi are upper 
demiurgiy as the tiriarpanyyoi in 
Egypt, in the time of the Pto- 
lemies, were upper or superior 
TTfHirriyoi. 
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chief duty was to transact business with the people ; 
which renders it probable, that at Argos they were 
identical with the leaders of the people ;* of whom, as 
well as of some other public officers, whose functions 
admit of further explanation, we will speak in the 
following chapter. 



CHAP. IX. 

§ 1. Constitutions of Argos. § 2. Epidaurus, iEgina, Cos. 
§ 3. Rhodes. § 4. Corinth. § 5. Corcyra. § 6. Ambracia, 
Leucadia, Epidamnus, Apollonia. § 7. Syracuse. § 8. Gela, 
Agrigentum. § 9. Sicyon, Phlius. § 10. Megara. § 11. By- 
zantium, Chalcedon, Heraclea Pontica. § 12. Cnidos, Melos, 
Thera. § 13. Cyrene. § 14. Tarentum. § 15. Heraclea 
Sciritis. § 16. Croton. § 17. And Delphi. § 18. Aristocra- 
tic character of the constitution of Sparta. 

1 . It is my intention in the present chapter to col- 
lect and arrange the various accounts respecting the 
alterations in the constitution of those Doric states, 
which deviated more from their original condition 
than Crete and Sparta : having been more aflfected by 
the general revolutions of the Greek governments, and 
drawn with greater violence into the strong current of 
political change. 

And first, with regard to Argos, I will extract the 
following particulars from former parts of this work. 
There were in this state three classes of persons ; the 
inhabitants of the city, who were for the most part 
Dorians, distributed into four tribes; a class of 

^ As in Mantinea, Xen. Hell, y/at were of considerable dura- 

V. 2. 3. 6. They were different tion, Aristot. Pol. V. 8. 3. Com- 

from the regular rtX);,Thuc. V. pare ^Eginetica, p. 134. 
47. In early times the lafiiovp- 

VOL. II. L 
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Perioeci, and also a class of bondslaves, named gym- 
nesiie' The kings, who were at first of the Heraclidc 
family, and afterwards of another dynasty, reigned 
until the time of the Persian war ;^ there were also 
oflScers named arty nee, and a senate possessing extensive 
powers. All these are traces which seem to prove a 
considerable resemblance between the constitutions of 
Argos and Sparta, at least they show that there was 
no essential difference. But this similarity was put 
an end to by the destruction of a large portion of the 
citizens, in the battle with Cleomenes, and the conse- 
quent admission of many Perioeci to the rights of 
citiaenship.^ Soon after this period, we find Aj-gos 
flourishing in population, industry, and wealth f and 
in the enjoyment of a democratic constitution.* The 
latter, however, was ill adapted to acquire the ascend- 
ency in Peloponnesus, which Argos endeavoured to 
obtain after the peace of Nicias. Hence the people 
appointed a board of twelve men, with full powers to 
conclude treaties with any Greek state that was willing 
to join their party ; but in case of Sparta or Athens 
proposing any such alliance, the question was to be 
first referred to the whole people.' The state also, in 
order to form the nucleus of an army, levied a body of 
well-armed men,* who were selected from the higher 
ranks.** It was natural that these should endanger 
the democracy; and afl«r the battle of Mantinea 
(B.C. 418.) they overthrew it, in concert with the 

* See above ch. 4. § 2. 29. 41. 44.— ro irX^Ooc l\h' 

^ See ch. 6. § 10. The no- ^/(raro (404 B.C ). Demosth. 

tions of the aneients, on the de Rhod. Libert, p. 197. 

subject of the Argive kings, ' Thuc V. 27, 28. 

seem very vaeue and doubtfiQ. ^ See the passages quoted 

•= Book I. ch. 8. § 7. above, p. 56. note y. 
^ Diod. XII. 75. ^ Amtoüe Pol. II. 3. 5. calk 

** See particularly Thucyd. V. them rove yvitfpifioi^. 
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LacedgemonJans, after haTing put the demagogies to 
death.' Their dominion, however, only lasted for 
eight months, as an insurrection and battle within the 
city deprived them of their power, and reinstated the 
democracy.^ Alcibiades the Athenian completed this 
change by the expulsion of many oligarchs, who were 
still remaining in the city ;' afterwards he wished to 
overthrow the democracy by means of his friends,» in 
consequence of which they were all killed. Two 
parties, however, must have still continued to exist in 
this state, ^neas the Tactician relates, that the rich 
purposing to attack the people for the second time, 
and on a certain night having introduced many soldiers 
into the city, the leaders of the people hastily sum- 
moned an assembly» and ordered that every armed man 
should that night pass muster in his tribe,° by which 
means the rich were prevented from uniting themselves 
in a body- The leaders of the people (Siyjutow rpoa-ra* 
rau'^y are here manifestly democratic magistrates, who 
rose to power during the contests between the opposite 
&ctions, and differed chiefly from the demagogues of 
Athens, in that their authority was official, without 
which they would not have been able to convene an 



^ Aristot. ubi sup. Diod. XII. 
80. Thuc. V. 81. roy ev^Apyei 

Karifmi, cf. 76. 

^ In July of 417 B.C. Thuc. 
V. 82. Diod. XII: 80. 

» Thuc. V. 84. Diod. XII. 
81. 

»ThuaVI.ei. Diod. XIII. 
5. 

° C. 1 1 . — TTÄvrac, ovrac lica- 
riv^ the emendation of Casau- 
bon, who wishes to introduce 
the word licarooTvc, does not 
agree with what follows. Per- 



haps there were at that time ten 
tribes at Argos, as in Athens, 
and the x^^^^ Xoy&hs are here 
meant : but even then it would 
be difficult to fix the time of 
this event 

*» Compare Plut. Alcib. 14. 
NicoetraUis, who according to 
Theopompus ap. Athen. VI. p. 
252 A. was irpoaranit rfjc irö- 
Xeo^c at the time of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, was probably an officer 
of this description. Compare 
what was said on the demiurgi, 
ch. 8. § 5. 

l2 
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assembly of the people. For although the appellation 
of 8)^jaoti irpotrrarrig in the Doric states, as well as at 
Athens, sometimes denotes merely a person who by his 
character and eloquence had placed liimself at the head 
of the people; we shall produce hereafter certain 
proofs, when we speak of Gela and Calymna, that it 
was also the title of a public officer.^ 

When, during the peace of Artaxerxes, the Lace- 
daemonians had ceased to possess any extensive share 
in the direction of public affairs in Peloponnesus, a 
spirit of ungovernable licentiousness and ochlocracy 
arose in those cities which had hitherto been under an 
oligarchical rule; everywhere there were vexatious 
accusations, banishments, and confiscations of property, 
especially of the property of such persons as had filled 
public oflBces under the guidance of Sparta, though, 
even during that period, (B.C. 374.) Argos had been 
a place of refuge for banished democrats.** But after 
the battle of Leuctra, when the power of Lacedaemon 
was completely broken, and Peloponnesus had for a 
certain time lost its leader, the greatest anarchy began 
to prevail in Argos. Demagogues stirred up tiie 
people so violently against all privileged or distin- 
guished persons, that the latter thought themselves 
driven to plot the overthrow of the democracy.' The 
scheme was discovered, and the people raged with the 
greatest ferocity against the real or supposed con- 
spirators. On this occasion, more than 1200 of the 
chief persons (many upon mere suspicion) were put to 
death ;• and at length the demagogues, fearing to carry 

P Below, § 8. 17. p. 175.) reckons 1500 in all. 

*i Diod. XV. 40. He is followed by Helladius 

' Diod. XV. 57, 58. Chrestom. p. 979. in Gronov. 

• Plutarch (Prnec. Reip. ger. Thesaur. Gr. vol . X. 
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through the measures which themselves had originated, 
suffered the same fate. This state of things was called 
by the name of erxtiTaXierjutip, or club-law ; it appears 
to have been a time when the strongest man was the 
most powerful. When the Athenians heard of these 
transactions, they purified their market-place, thinking 
that the whole of Greece was polluted by such atro- 
cities:* it was probably at the same time that the 
Argives themselves offered an expiatory sacrifice to the 
mild Zeus (Zehg M€iXi;^io^), for the free blood which 
had been shed."* Notwithstanding these proceedings, 
the rich and distinguished continued to be persecuted at 
Argos with the greatest violence ;* for which the os- 
tracism, a custom introduced from Athens,^ together 
with other democratic institutions,' was the chief in- 
strument. In times such as these, the chief and most 
noble features of the Doric character necessarily dis- 
appeared; the unfortunate termination of nearly all 
military undertakings * proves the decline of bravery. 
In so unsettled a state of public affairs, sycophancy and 
violence became prevalent:^ notwithstanding which, 
their eagerness and attention to public speaking pro- 
duced no orator, whose fame was sufficient to descend 
4o posterity.*' 

2. In Epidaurus, on the other hand, the ari- 
stocracy continued m force, and accordingly this city 



' Plut. ubi 8up. compare also 
Dionys. Hal. Archeeol. Rom. 
VII. 66. 

«Pausan. II. 20. 1. 

* Isocrat. ad Philipp, p. 92 
C. D. Even however after this 
time priticipes occur, Liv. 
XXXII. 38. 

y Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 5. Schol. 
Aristoph. Eq. 851. PhavorinuB 



in otrrpadyha. Compare Para- 
dys de Ostracismo in the Clas- 
sical Journal, vol. XIX. p. 348. 

« See Aristid. II. p. 388. 

* Isocrat. ubi sup. 

** 'Apyela (f>opa ap. Diogenian. 
11.79. Apostol. IV. 28. Eus- 
tath. ad II. ß. p. 286 Rom. 

*= Cicero Brut 13. 
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was as much attached to the Spartans, as Argos was 
disinclhied to them. Of the arty nee in this state, and 
of tlie senate of 1 80, as well as of the class of culti- 
vators, and of the tribes, we have spoken in former 
parts of this work.^ 

As long as i^GiNA remained an independent state, 
the government was held by the hereditary aristocracy, 
whose titular dignity was probably increased by the 
power derived from tlie possession of great wealtii. 
The insurrection of a democratic party remained fruit- 
less. ^Egina and Corinth are decisive proofs, that 
under an aristocratical government an active and enter- 
prising spirit of commerce may arise and flourish. 

The Epidaurian colony, Cos, without doubt, ori- 
ginally adopted the constitution of its mother-state. 
Before the 75th (probably about the 73rd or 74th) 
Olympiad, we find a tjrrant appointed by the king of 
Persia reigning in this island, Cadmus, the son of 
Scythes of Zancle;"" after some time, however, he 
quitted Cos, having established a senate, and given 
back the state its freedom ; yet the island appears to 
have immediately afterwards fallen xmder the dominion 
of Artemisia.' At a later period, the influence of 
Athens opened the way to democracy, but it was over- 
thrown by violent demagogues, who compelled the 
chief persons in self-defence to combine against it.< 
The senate (ßowX^ or yepoutria) of the Coans, as well 
as their prytanes, have been mentioned above ;^ the 
nominal magistrates under the Roman dominion need 
not be here treated of. 

3. In the Argive colony of Rhodes, it may be sup- 

«^ Ch. 5. § 1. eh. 8. § 5. « Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 2. 

*» See vol. I. p. 187. note ». *» P. 94. Äote *». and p. 140. 

' Herod. VII. 99. note ». 
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po6ed that an ancient Doric constitution existed ; for 
th^re were kings of the Heraclide family, and probably 
also a couticil with the same powers as the Spartan 
gerusia. The royalty expired after tlie 30th Olympiad 
(660 B.C.); but the ancient family of the Eratidae at 
lalysus, retained a considerable share in the govern- 
ment; probably exercising nearly the powers of a 
prytanis. Pindar shows that the frame of justice 
belonged to this once royal family/ when he says, 
" Give, O father Zeus, to Diagar as favour both toith 
" citizens and with strangers, since he walks con» 
" stantly in the way opposed to violence^ knowing 
^* well what the just minds of noble ancestors have 
" inspired in him. Destroy not tlie common progeny 
" of Callianaoc. At the solemnities for the victory 
** of the Eratidce, the whole city rejoices in banquets. 
" Yet in a moment of time many winds meet from 
" many quarters.'* Pindar thus early (464 B.C.) 
predicts the dangers that then awaited the ancient 
family, to which Rhodes owed so much, from the 
growing influence of Athens ;^ throughout the whole 
ode he cautions the citizens against precipitate inno- 
vation, and prays for the continuance of the ancient 
firmly-seated constitution^ Both prophecies were 
fulfilled. The sons of Diagoras were condemned to 
death, and banished by the Athenians, as heads of the 
aristocracy; but the hero Dorieus returned to his 
country from Thurii, with Thurian ships, and fought 
wiüi them against the enemies of his family, as a faith- 

* Olymp. VII. 87. Callianax the proceedings of Themisto- 

was one of the ancestors of Di- des in this andf in other islands, 

agoras of the yivoQ 'Epari^wv. Plut. Them. 21. 

^ Compare what Timocreon * See Boeckh's masterly ex- 

the Rhodian said in Olymp, planation of this ode at the end. 
75. 4. 477 B. C. concerning 
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ful partisan of the Spartans. He was taken by the 
Athenians in the year 405 B.C., who, when about to 
condemn Iiim, were moved by the appearance of the 
noble son of Diagoras (whose boldness of spirit cor- 
responded witli the size and beauty peculiar to his 
family), to release him from imprisonment and death," 
The ancient fortune of the Rhodians, wliich was owing 
to their strict adherence to the Doric customs, and 
to their great commercial activity, was interrupted by 
the troubles of the Peloponnesian war, in which the 
alternation of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian in- 
fluence by turns introduced democracy and aristocracy. 
At the time of the Sicilian expedition, Rhodes was 
under the power of Athens ;° but the Spartans having 
in 412 B.C. obtained the superiority in this island,"" 
and Dorieus having been recalled by them (413 B.C.) 
in order to suppress internal dissensions, the govern- 
ing power again reverted to the nobles : these latter 
having been compelled to unite against the people by 
the demagogues, who, whüe they distributed the public 
money among the people in the shape of salaries, had 
not repaid the sums due to the trierarchs, and at the 
same time vexed them by continual lawsuits.^ Soon 



m 



See Thucyd. VIII. 35, 84. 
Xen. Hell. I. 1, 2. I. 5. 19. 
Diod. Xlll. 38, 43. Pauaan. 
VI. 7. 2. The correctness of 
what Androtion relates in this 
passage is very doubtful. 

° 'Diuc. VII. 57. 

« Thuc. VIII. 44. 

P Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 5, 6. V. 
5. 4. These three passages ap- 
parently refer to the same event; 
which (if this is the case) must 
have taken place at the time to 
which I have in the text re- 



ferred it ; for in the middle one 
the popular party is said to have 
been defeated by the nobles, 
Trpo T^c eTravooTflio'Ciiic» which 
cannot signify " before the re- 
** volution," a meaning which 
neither the words nor the con- 
text will admit ; but "before the 
" congregation of the inhabitants 
'^ of the three small towns to the 
" city of Rhodes," the Avaora- 
ace lirl filav *P6^oy. Groettling 
indeed (ad. 1.) is of opinion, 
that the two first passages can- 
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after this period (408 B.C.),** the large city of Rhodes 
was founded, by collecting to one spot the inhabitants 
of the three small cities of the island, Lindus, lalysus, 
and Camirus. But in 396 B.C. Rhodes was again 
recovered by Conon to Athens, and became demo- 
cratical;' yet in five years (391 B.C.) the Spartan 
party was again victorious ;• and the Social War finally 
put an end to the influence of the Athenians. From 
this time the interference of the Carian rulers, 
Mausolus and Artemisia, commenced, by which the 
oligarchy was greatly raised, and the democratical 
party driven out ; to restore which, and to regard rather 
the cause of popular freedom in Greece, than the in- 
juries received from the Rhodians, was the advice of 
Demosthenes to the Athenians.^ At that time a 
Carian garrison was in the Acropolis of Rhodes. 
Out of these troubles and dissensions a constitution 
arose, in which, as far as we are able to ascertain, 
democracy prevailed, although the small number and 
extensive powers of tlie prytanes prove that it was not 
unmixed with aristocratical elements. According to 
the description which Cicero puts in the mouth of the 
younger Scipio, at this time all the members of the 



not refer to the same event, 
bIqcc in the first the constitution 
of Rhodes is stated to have 
perished through ^o/3oc, in the 
latter through Kara^povrftni. 
fiut the same example might 
have been strictly applicable to 
both ; the yv^pifwi dreaded the 
disturbances of the dema- 
gogues, and at the same time 
despised the irregular proceed- 
ings of the people, and therefore 
overthrew the democracy. 



*i Diod. XIII. 75. See also 
Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, vol. II. p. 155. 

' Diod. XIV. 79. 

• Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 20—22. 
J)iod. XIV. 97. 

^ In the speech concerning 
the freedom of the Rhodians, 
cf. »€pt Svvra^etiic» p. 194. The 
oligarchy of Hegesilochus (The- 
opompus ap. Athen. X. p. 444.) 
perhaps belongs to this period. 
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senate belonged (in the same year) to the pxiblic 
assembly, and sat m alternate months (probably periods 
of six months, like the prytanes) in the senate and 
among the people ; in both capacities they received pay 
(conventicmm): the same persons also sometimes sat 
as judges among the people in the theatre, sometimes 
in the senate in criminal and other cases.*" These 
statements cannot be easily reconciled with Strabo's 
view of the constitution, and yet there can be no doubt 
that he, as well as Cicero, speaks of the time preceding 
Cassius' conquest of Rhodes. " The Kbodians/' he 
says, "though not under a democratic government, 
took great care of the people ; in order to support 
the number of poor in the state» they provided them 
*^ with corn, and the rich maintained the poor accord- 
ing to an ancient custom ; there were also liturgies, 
by which the people were furnished with meat, &c"* 
Notwithstanding the democratic institution of the se- 
nate, many offices, those perhaps in particular which 
were connected with the administration, such for ex- 
ample as the superintendence of the marine, were 
managed on oligarchical principles ; the internal quiet 
of Rhodes at this period is also a proof against the 
existence of an unmixed democracy . Accordingly, the 
true Doric characteristics were here retained for a 
longer time than in most other Doric states; viz., 
courage, constancy, patriotism, with a haughty stem- 

*^ If I correctly understand de states, that in Rhodes rich and 
Repub. III. 35. cf. I. 31. and poor sat together in judgment 
the traces of the later coustitu- on both important and unim- 
tion in Aristid. Rhod. Cone 11. portant aifairs. Tacitus also in 
p. 385. and Die Chrysost. Orat. Dial, de CI. Orat. 40. represents 
31. passim. — With the passaee the Rhodian constitution as de- 
in Cicero compare particularly mocratic. 
Sallust. de Rep. Ord. 2., who » Strab. XIV. p. 653 A. 
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ness of manners, and a certain t^nperance, which was 
indeed in some manner contrasted with their magnifi- 
cence in meals, buildings, and all arts J 

4. Corinth, delivered by Sparta from its tyrants, 
had again reverted to its former constitution, which 
however was not so oligarchical as the hereditary ari- 
stocracy of the Bacchiadee. Some noble families, as 
the OligflBthidce,' had a priority, probably the gerusia 
was composed of them ; and the public assembly was 
restricted in a manner similar to that of Sparta. But 
at the same time Pindar celebrates Corinth as '' the 
" city in which Eunomia (or good government) dweiU, 
and her eisters, the firm supports of cities. Justice 
and PeacCy the beetowers of riches, who know how 
to keep offP'iolencey the bold mother of Arrogance ^ 
From these words it may also be conjectured, that the 
aristocratical party was compelled to resist the en- 
deavours made by the people to extend their power : 
it remained, however, unshaken up to the date of the 
Peloponnesian war, and Corinth, with the exception of 
a short time, continued the faithful ally of Sparta, and 
foe of Athens.* At a later period, a democratic party, 
which relied upon Argos, rose in Corinth, by the as- 
sistance of Persian money : this at first obtained the 
supreme power, and afterwards attacked the Lacedae- 
monian party, consisting of the noble families, at the 
festival of the Euclea ; and at last proceeded so far, as 
to wish to abolish the independence of Corinth, and to 

y MeuTB. Rhod. c. 20.— The » Find. Olymp. XIII. 2. o?- 

fupposed letter of Cleobulus to koq Afupot htnoig, 
Solon, in which he says that * In early times a close 

Lindas lafAOKpaTti (Dioe. Laßrt. friendshiv existed between Co- 

I. 93. Suidas in KKtoßovXog) rinth and Athens, Herod. V. 

evidently cannot be used for the 15. 95. Thuc. I. 40, 41. 
constitutional history of Rhodes. 
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incorporate it completely with Argos (B.C. 395 and 
394.)^ The banished aristocrats, supported by some 
Lacedaemonians who were quartered at Sicyon, con* 
tinned nevertheless to keep up a contest, and main- 
tained themselves at Lecheeum f after this they must 
have returned and restored the ancient constitution: 
for we find Corinth again true to the Lacedaemonian 
alliance.^ In the time of Dion (356 B.C.) Corinth 
was under a government nearly oligarchical, little 
business being transacted in the popular assembly :* 
and although this body sent Timoleon as general of 
the state to Sicily (B.C. 345.), there was then in 
existence a gerusia (a name completely aristocratic), 
which not only treated with foreign ambassadors, but 
also, which is very remarkable, exercised a criminal 
jm'isdiction.' The tyranny of Timophanes, who was 
slain by Timoleon, was, according to Aristotle, a short 
interruption of the oligarchy.* 

5. From the moderate and well-balanced constitu- 
tion, which Corinth had upon the whole the good for- 
tune to possess, its colony Corcyba had at an early 
period departed. Founded under the guidance of 
Chersicrates, a Bacchiad, it was for a time governed by ^ 
the Corinthian families, which had first taken posses- 
sion of the colony. At the same time, however, a 
popular party was formed, which obtained a greater 
power by the violent disruption of Corcyra from its 

^ See Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 3. « Plut. Dion. 53. No conclu- 

Bqq. eion can be drawn from the 

^ IV. 4. 6. sqq. word drif^Kparla in Plutarch. 

** See particularly VII. 4. 6. Timol. 50. for it is there used 

The refugees from Corinth to only to signify the contrary of 

Argos in Olymp. 101. 2. 375 rvpayylQ. 
B.C. (mentioned by Diodorus *" Diod. XVI. 65, 66. 
XV. 40.) were therefore demo- 8 Polit. V. 5. 9. 
crats. 
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mother-country, and the hostile relation in which the 
two states were thus placed. In addition to these 
difierences, the connexion between Corcyra and the 
Peloponnesian league had been relaxed , and was re- 
placed by a closer intimacy with Athens ; so that while 
the aristocratic party had lost its hold, the democratic 
influence had taken a deep root. The people also 
strengthened themselves by the imion of a numerous 
class of slaves.** By means of this combined force, the 
aristocratical party was overthrown, whose expulsion 
was attended with^uch scenes of blood and atrocity, as 
were hardly known in any other state of Greece.* But 
even before these occurrences the constitution had been 
democratical.^ The popular assembly had the supreme 
power ; and although the senate had perhaps a greater 
autiiority than at Athens,* it was manifestly only a part 
of the demus ;°* leaders of the people appear to have 
been in this, as well as in other states, a regular office." 
From this time the most unbounded freedom prevailed 
at Corcyra, of which the Greek proverb says coarsely 
indeed, but expressively, *EXgu9€ga Kopxupa, ^il^ ottov 
dfXfi^.** The Corcyreans were active, industrious^ and 
enterprising, good sailors, and active merchants ; but 
they had enth-ely lost the stability and noble features 
of the Doric character. In absence of all modesty 
they even exceeded the Athenians, among whom the 
very dogs, as a certain philosopher said, were more 

»» Thuc. III. 13. » Thuc. III. 70. IV. 46. 

* See Dionys. Halic. Archaeol. JEneas Poliorc. 11. Diodorus 
Rom. YII.66. Diod. XIII.48. XII. 51. however sai^s only, 

'^ Thuc. III. 81. rove ^rifiayutyiiy EiutdoTac xal 

* For a ßovXevrilQ could hope, fi6Xi(rra rov nXridovQ irpolaratr- 
by virtue of his cfffice, to per- Qai- 

Buade the people to an alliance ® Strabo lib. YII. Excerpt. 2. 
with Athena, Thuc. III. 10. Proverb. Metric, p. .569. Schott. 

» Thuc. III. W. 
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impudent than in any other place: fabulous reports 
were circulated in Greece, respecting the excessive 
luxury of the successors of the Phaeacians.^ Yet even 
in this state an antidemocratic party, inclined to the 
Lacedaemonians, was never entirely expelled ; and it 
frequently rose against the people without success,** 
but in the time of Chares with a fortunate result.' 
The four or five ■ prytanes, who were at a later period 
the chief magistrates of Corcyra, seem not to have 
been entirely democratic magistrates, although the go- 
vernment was democratical; besides these (^cers, there 
occur in an important monument,^ irpoSixoi 3ouXa^, 
who appear as accusers in a lawsuit which has refer- 
ence to the administration; also ypoßotiXoi'" with a 
TrpwrraTTiSy who brings a lawsuit of the same descrip- 
tion before the courts ; besides which we learn, that 
from time to time revisions (JiiOfAAcug) of the laws 
took place, for which certain persons named Sio^mt^- 
p%$ were appointed ; and that a rafuoLs and a Si^ixi^r^^ 
were among the financial authorities. 

6. Another colony of Corinth, Ambracia, had 
been ruled by a tyrant of the family of the Cypse- 
lidse, named Gorgus (Gorgias), who was succeeded 
by Periander, evidently a member of the same 



P Concerning the kXtt^ayTivai 
Kwircu of the Corcyraean whips, 
see Aristof^. ap. Hesych. in 
KepKvpaia /iaorc^, Schol. Ari- 
atcph. Ay. 1463, Zenob. IV. 
49. 

s In Olymp. 92, 3. 410 B.C. 
Diod. XIII. 48. and in Olymp. 
101. 3. 374 B.C. Diod. XV. 46. 

'iEneas Poliorc. 11. 

■ See p. 138. note y. Perhaps 
five prytanes in the inscription 
in Mustoxidi, Illustr. Corciresi, 



torn. II. p. 87. [Aa/x]o{evoc Mo- 
Xaira Trpvrayevtrac Kai ol avvap» 
')(pi [Aaft]tay MoXoira Ireraihac 

.... K[\ea]p^oc Acoktoc 

p. ,pov Oeoig, 

* The inscription quoted 
above, p. 138. note y. 

" Upo^Koi and irpößevXot also 
occur in another inscription, not 
written in the Doric dialect, in 
Mustoxidi, torn. II. p.92. n. 43., 
in which an äfi^iroXoc (as in 
Syracuse) is also mentioned. 
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house:* this latter tyrant, having insulted one of 
the subjects of his illicit pleasures, was put to death 
by the relations of the latter/ The people had 
taken a share in the insurrection, and obtained the 
supreme power:* the first change having, however, 
been into a government founded on property, which 
insensibly passed into a democracy, on account of 
the low rate of property which qualified a person for 
public offices.^ 

In the Corinthian colony of Lbucadia, the large 
estates were originally inalienable, and in the pos- 
session of the nobles: when the inalienability was 
abolished, a certain amount of property was no longer 
required for tbe holding of public offices, by which 
the government became democratic.^ 

Epidamnus was founded by Corinthians and Cor- 
cyrseans, and a Heradide, Phalias, from the mother- 
country, was leader of the colony. It cannot be 
doubted that the founders took possession of the best 
lands, and assumed the powers of government, only 

* If Periander was the son of Erot. 23. p. 60. 

GorguB, and the latter (accord- ' Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 6. The 

ing to Anton. lib.) the brother Spartans also assisted in over- 

of Cypselus, Neanthes of Cyzi- throwing the tyranny, b. I. ch. 

CUB (ap. Diog. Laßrt I. 98.) 9. § 5. 

was correct in stating that the • Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 9. Ac- 
two Perianders were iLvtypiol. cording to Anton. Liber. 4. a 
Yet the hypothesis adopted in tyrant Phaleecus also reigned at 
b. I. ch. 6. § 8. has its reasons. Ambracia, against whom an in- 
Accoiding to that, the gene»- surrectiou was caused by an 
logy would be oracle of Apollo, whom the 

Cypselus, Gomt (Gtorgisa) Ambraciots considered as the 

i 1 author of their thvouLcu This 

Periander Periander. PhalffiCUS (as is evident from 

and then also Psammetichua the passage quoted) is called 

might be considered aa son of Phayilus by iElian. de Nat. 

the same Gorgiaa (GordiaO, Animal XII. 40. Compare the 

without supposing the oracle MSS. of Ovid's Ibis, 502. 
im Herodotui V. 92. to be false. ^ Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 
y Aristot Pol. V. 8. 9. Plut. 
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admitting persons of the same race to a share. A 
single magistrate, similar to the cosmopolis at Opus» 
was at the head of the administration ; "^ the phy- 
larchs composed a species of council. But in the 
second period of the constitution, the phylarchs were 
replaced by a senate (ßouX^), chosen on democratic 
principles : a remnant, however, of the early consti- 
tution was preserved, in the regulation that all ma- 
gistrates, who were chosen from the ancient citizens 
(the proper ^ox/rgujüwx), were compelled to be present 
in the public assembly, if a magistrate required it;*- 
the highest archon also alone remained.** The Pelo- 
ponnesian war was occasioned by a contest between 
the popular party at Epidamnus, and the nobles, in 
which the Corinthians, from jealousy against Cor- 
cyra, unmindful of their true interests, supported 
the former : of the issue of this contest we are not 
informed. The number of resident and industrious 
foreigners was very great:' besides this class of 
persons, none but public slaves were employed in 
mechanical labour, and never any citizen.* 

Of all the Corinthian settlements, Apollonia 
kept the nearest to the original colonial constitu- 
tion,*" upon which its fame for justice is probably 
founded.* The government remained almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the noble families and 



Mbid. III. IL 1. V. 1.6. 

^ This I conceive to be the 
meaning of Aristot. Pol. V. 1. 
6. according to the reading of 
Victorius, 'HXta/a is only a 
different form of äXtaia. See 
above, p. 88. note ". The oc- 
casion of the revolution is per- 
haps related in V. 3. 4^ 

• In the clause Ap^oiv 6 iIqJiv 
ev (V. 1. 6.), it appears to me, 



that the word iarkv^ in III. 11. 
1 . and the context, require the 
omission of liy, [This conjec- 
ture has since been confirmed 
by the best manuscript of the 
Politics. See GJoettling's edi- 
tion, p. 391.] 

' M\im, V. H. XIII. 5. 

8 Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 13. 

^ See above, ch. 4. § 4. 

^StraboVII. p. 316 C. 
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descendants of the first colonists, to whom the large 
estates doubtless belonged.^ Perhaps Apollonia was 
indebted for the stability of its government to the 
Xenelasia;^ an institution which was of the first 
importance for the preservation of ancient Greek 
customs, to a state closely bordering on barbarous 
nations. 

7. That we may not disturb the order of the Co- 
rinthian colonies, we will immediately proceed to 
consider the state of Syracuse. In the Syracusan 
constitution the following were the chief epochs. In 
the ßrtt^ the government was in the hands of the 
gamori,"* originally together with a king," whose 
office was afterwards abolished. These we have 
already stated^ to have been the original colonists, 
who took possession of the large estates cultivated 
by native bondslaves, and exercised the chief go- 
verning power. It is probable that the magistrates, 
and the members of the council,^ who were leaders 
of the people in the assembly (&Kia), were chosen 
from this body ; in the same manner as the geomori 
of Samos formed a council, which after the subver- 
sion of the royalty governed the state.^ Against 
these authorities, the people, having gradually be- 
come more pressing in their demands, at length re- 
belled, and expelled them, by combining with their 
slaves the Cyllyrii (before B.C. 492/) ; but the de- 

^ AriBtot. Pol. IV. 3- 8. cf. Rdp. 32. p. 201. In the ac- 

Herod. IX. 93. count of the confiscation of 

^ iElian. ubi Bup. Agathocles ' property ( Diod. 

'^*£v XvpcucowraiQTiHyTtiafW' £xc. 8. p. 549 Wess.) the geo- 

piay KaTtypvTwv n)v ^g^iv arc mori appear as the supreme 

the iirords of the Parian Marble, court of justice. 

Ep. 37. ad Olymp. 41. *> Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 51. 

" See above, p. 113. note "*. 'Herod. VII. 155. Dion. 

^ Ch. 4. § 4. Hal. VI. 62. Compare Zeno- 

P See also Plutarch. Prsec. bins, quoted above, p. 61. note i*. 

VOL, II. M 
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mocracy which succeeded was so irregular and law- 
less, that it was of very short duration ;' the people 
therefore voluntarily opened the gates to Gelon, 
when he came to restore tlie gamori, and gave them- 
selves entirely into his power,* in 485 B.C. The 
rule of Gelon, and of his successor, was, although 
monarcliical, yet not oppressive, and upon the whole 
beneficial to the state : as the former allowed an ex- 
traordinary assembly of the people to decide concern- 
ing his public administration," it may be perhaps sup- 
posed that he wished to be considered an iEsymnetes, 
to whom the city, overcome by difl&culties, intrusted 
the unlimited disposal of its welfare. With the 
overthrow of this dynasty, the second period begins, 
during which there was upon the whole a moderate 
constitution, called by most writers democracy,* and 
by Aristotle distinguished from democracy as a po- 
liteioy in his peculiar sense of the word.^ Imme- 
diately after the downfall of Thrasybulus an assembly 
was convened, in which it was debated concerning 
the constitution. The public oflSces were only 
to be filled by the ancient citizens; while those 
who had been admitted by Gelon from other cities, 
together with the naturalized mercenaries,* were not 

■ This is stated by Aristot. however, V. 10. 3. 

Pol. V. 2. 6. The story in «Herod. VII. 156. Died. 

Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 1. Plut. XI. 25. The reason why there 

Prsc. Reip. ubi sup. refers to was so great a number of fo- 

the dissolution of the ancient reign mercenaries in Sicily, is, 

hereditary aristocracy, which that the native Sicilians would 

Plutarch calls apltm/jy toXi- not serve as hired troops (He- 

Tciay, sychius and Apostolius in 2c- 

* Herod, ubi sup. iceXoc arpar, Toup in Suid. vol. 

" Diod. XI. 26. iElian. V. H. 11. p. 614 ) ; the tynmta were 

XIII. 36. therefore compelled to hire Con- 

*^ Thuc. VII. 55. Demosth. (io^^m, as for instance Phormis 

Leptin. p. 506, &c. the Msenalian. 

y Pol. V. 3. 6. Compare, 
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to enjoy the complete rights of citizenship:* mea- 
sures which occasioned a war within the walls of 
Syracuse. Lastly, in this, as well as in the other 
states of Sicily, peace was re-established by the resto- 
ration of the ancient citizens, a separation of the fo- 
reigners, who found a settlement at Messana, and a 
new allotment of the lands,^ in which the estates of 
the nobles were probably divided anew. At the same 
time, by the violence of these proceedings, the states 
of Sicily were reduced to a feeble condition, which 
occasioned numerous attempts to set up a tyranny. 
As a security against this danger, the people (in 454 
B. C.) established the institution called petaUsniy in 
imitation of the ostracism of Athens ; but they had 
sufficient discernment soon to abolish this new form 
of tyranny, as all distinguished and well educated men' 
were deterred by it from taking a part in public affairs. 
Syracuse suffered at that time, as well as Athens, by 
the intrigues of demagogues and cabals of syco- 
phants.^ In this city, at an early period, a talent for 
the subtleties of oratory had begun to develope itself • 
which owed its origin to Corax, a man employed by 
Hieron as a secret spy and confidant, and (celebrated 
among the people as a powerful orator and sagacious 



* Diod. XL 72, 13. 

*» Diod. XI. 76. cf. Aristot. 
Pol. V. 2. 11. This is the iro- 
XiToypa^a and the Ava^atT/ibc^ 
Diod. XI. 86. Compare Goeller 
de Situ SyracusaTum, 3. p. 9. 

^ Oi \aputTTaToi Diod. XI. 
87. Compare the xapUvrtQ in 
Plutarch Phocion. 29. Dion. 28. 
Aristot Eth. Nie. I. 4. 2. I. 5. 
4. IV. 8. 10. Concerning the 
Petalismus, see, besides Diodo- 
rus» Hesychius m v. Rivinus in 



Schlaeger's Dissert. 1774. vol. 
1. p. 107. 

^ What sycophants were in 
a democracy, were the C^raKop- 
trrai and iroraywy/^fc in the ty- 
ranny of Hieron. (Aristot. Pol. 
V. 9. 3. comp, the vetus inter- 
pres ap. Schneider.), and of the 
Dionysii (Plut. Dion, de Curios. 
16. p. 147. who supposed that 
the latter were men). Compare 
vol. I. p. 183. note ". 

M 2 
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councillor.* The naturally refined, acute, and lively 
temperament of the Sicilian Greeks' had already 
turned towards cunning and deceit ; and in particular 
the young, eager after all novelty, ran counter to the 
temperance and severity of the ancient customs and 
mode of life.* As to the constitution at the time of 
the Sicilian war, we know that all public affairs of 
importance were decided in the popular assembly,** and 
the management of them was in great part confided 
to the leaders of the people (SiJjüwu ^goö-rarai), who 
seem to have been regular public oflEicers.* In what 
manner the people was led, is shown by the instance 
of Athenagoras, who represents the expedition of the 
Athenians, when already approaching the shores of 
Sicily, as a story invented by the oligarchs to terrify 
the people. To what extent a complete freedom of 
speaking before the people existed, is not altogether 
clear.^ That persons of an aristocratic disposition 
still continued to possess political power, is evident 
from the speech of Athenagoras ;* and it is probable 
from Aristotle, that they had an exclusive right to 



• See the mutilated Scholia 
to Hennogenea in Reiske's Ora- 
tor», vol. VIII. p. 196. together 
with Aristotle ap. Cic. Brut. 

XII. 46. 

' SictUi acutif Ck. Verrin. III. 
8. acuta gens ei canlroversana- 
iuray Brut. XII. 46. dicaces^ 
"Verr. IV. 43. f acetic Orat. II. 
54. 

8 Diod. XI. 82. probably from 
Philietus. 

^ Thuc. VI. 32 sqq. 72 sq. 
Diod. XV. 19.9.5. 

* Thuc. VI. 35. 

^ Thuc. VI. 32, 41. Diod. 

XIII. 19. 

^ Hermocrates, of an aristo- 



cratic disposition, filled a pub- 
lic office. T he vccarcpoi in 
Thucyd. VI. 38. cannot, from 
the context, be generally the 
young men of the city; they 
must be a party of youthful 
aristocrats, who were peculiarly 
hostile to the people, and, ac- 
cording to the statement of 
Athenagoras, wished to take ad- 
vantage of the fear of a war and 
the blockade of Syracuse, for 
the purpose of regaining their 
lost privileges. In this sense 
oi T€ ^vvafjLtyoi ical oi vioi are 
combined in VI. 39. [See Ar- 
nold's History of Rome, vol. 1. 
p. 332, note 29.] 
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certain offices. The third period begins with the 
victory over the Athenian armament. As this was 
decided by the fleet of the Syracusans, the men of 
inferior rank, who served as sailors, obtained a large 
increase of importance in their own sight, and were 
loud in their demands for admission to the highest 
offices ; in the very same manner as at Athens, after 
the battle of Salamis. In 412 B.C., upon the pro- 
posal of Diocles the demagogue," a commission was 
appointed for the arrangement of a new constitution, 
in which the original contriver of the plan had himself 
the first place. The government was thus converted 
into a complete democracy, of which the first prin- 
ciple was, that the public offices should be filled not 
by election, but by lot.** There was formed at the 
same time a collection of written laws, which were 
very precise and explicit in the determination of 
punishments, and were doubtless intended, by their 
severity, to keep oflf those troubles, which the new 
constitution could not fail to produce. This code, 
^ which was also adopted by other Sicilian states, was 
written in an ancient native dialect, which seventy 
years afl;erwards (in the time of Timoleon) required 
an interpreter.® Notwithstanding these precautions, 
we find the democracy an Olympiad and a half later 
fallen into such contempt,^ that the people, utterly 
incapable of protecting the city in the dangers of 
the time, appointed a general with unlimited power : 

» Diodorus XIII. 19, 55. Apophth. p. 89, 90. The gene- 
calls him a demagogue rals were Btill choeen from 

^ Aristot. Pol. V. 3. 6. Diod. among the ^warwraroc, Diod. 

XIII. 35. The dtifiTiyopovyreQ XIII. 91. 

cast lots merely for the succes' ^ Diod. XIII. 33, 35. 

Stan in which they were to ad- ^ Plut ubi sup. p. 92. 
dress the people, Plut. Reg. 
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which measure, though always attended with bad 
success, they repeatedly had recourse to. Dionysius^ 
a man powerful as well from his talents, as from the 
means which his situation as demagogue afforded him 
of keeping the people in continual dread of the 
nobles,** soon became tyrant ;' but he still allowed an 
appearance of freedom to remain in public assemblies, 
wliicli he summoned, conducted, and dismissed.' 
Dion restored the democracy for a short time, and 
only partially ;* for it was his real intention to intro- 
duce a Doric aristocracy upon the model of those in 
Sparta and Crete." Timoleon with more decision 
abolished the democracy, and restored the former 
constitution,* as may be supposed, not without syco- 
phants and demagogues, who were not slow to turn 
their arms against the founder of the new liberty.^ 
A mixture of aristocracy is discernible in the office of 
amphipolus of the Olympian Zeus, which lasted three 
centuries from 343 B. C. and probably combined po- 
litical influence with the highest dignity ; the person 
who filled it gave his name to the year. Three can- 
didates were chosen for this office from three families 
by vote, and one of the three was selected by lot.* 



^ Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 5. V. 8. 
4. Diod.XIII. 96. 

' Diod. XIII. 94. cf. Polycen. 
V. 2. 2. 

* Diod. XIV. 45, 64, 70. See 
several passages in Pseud-Ari- 
stot. OEcon. II. 2. 20. The as- 
semblies summoned by Dion, 
for example, agi^inst Dionysius 
the Second (Diod. XVI. 10, 11, 
20. Plut. Dion. 33, 38.), must 
not be considered as in any way 
connected with the tyranny. 
Cicero de Rep. III. 31. denies 



that Syracuse in the reign of 
Dionysius was a Respublica at 

* Plutarch. Dion. 28. 

" Ibid. 53. (r^fifia — hpivroKpa- 
riay t')(py riiv iirKTraTOvtrav koI 
ßpaßevovtray rä ^yioro. See 
above, ch. I. § 1. 

» Diod. XVI. 70. 

y Plutarch. Timol. 37. 

* Diod. XVI. 81. with Wes- 
seling's note, Cic. in Verr. I. 2. 
51. 
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It may be observed, that Timoleon caused a revision 
of the laws to be made by Cephalus, a Corinthian, 
who, however, was only called an interpreter of the 
code of Diocles, although, as it appears, h^ entirely 
remodelled the civil law.* We must pass hastily over 
the later times, remarking in general, that a feeble 
democracy continued to exist, frequently contending 
with clubs of oligai'chs,^ and afterwards falling into 
the hand of tyrants who had risen from demagogues ; 
such, for instance, as Agathocles, who undertook to 
bring about a redivision of the lands, and an abolition 
of all claims of debt."" Hiero II. did not suppress the 
council of the city, which Hieronymus never con- 
sulted ; but as it again returned into existence inune- 
diately after the death of the latter prince, it appears 
that it could not have been a body chosen annually, 
but a board appointed foi* a considerable period.*^ The 
generals had at all times very large powers, especially 
i^ the popular assembly, hi which, however, persons 
of the lowest condition had Uherty to speak.® Another 
military office also, that of the hipparchs, exercised a 
superintendence over the internal aflfairs of the state, 
in order to guard against disturbances.' 

» Diod. XHI. 35. XTI. 70. newly appointed by election or 

*» Diod. XIX. 3 — 5. After lot at the death of Hieronymus, 

a democracy of this kind, and of which Livy XXIV. 22 says 

before the time of Agathocles, not a word. The serdores (c. 

the state was l^ally governed 24.) are probably members of 

by a synedrion of 600 of the this senate; a ytpovüla also 

most distiuguished persons (^a- probably existed at that time, 

puararoOy XIX. 6. which occurs in a late inscrip - 

« Diod. XIX. 4. 6—9. He tion in Castelli Inscript. Sic. V. 

also sometimes convened public 5. p. 44. 

assemblies, when it pleased him ® Liv. XXIV. 27. 

to play the hriftonKog. Diod. ' See Hesychius, Suidas, and 

XX. 63, 79. Zenobius in 'nnrapxov xtVaJ; 

** Otherwise it must have been on this tablet were entered ra 
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8. After this account of the constitution of Syra- 
cuse, we may proceed to notice those of Gel a, and 
its colony Agrigentum ; as these cities, though de- 
riving their origin from Rhodes, perhaps took Syra- 
cuse for their model in the formation of their govern- 
ment. In both states the noble and wealthy first 
held the ruling power ; which was afterwards for a 
long time possessed by tyrants.' Agrigentum, after 
the overthrow of Thrasydaeus in 473 B. C, received 
a democratic constitution:^ we know, however, that 
at that time an assembly of a thousand, appointed for 
three years, governed the state. This assembly was 
suppressed by Empedocles the philosopher ;* who ob- 
tained so large a share of popular favour that he was 
even offered the office of king.^ The assembly of 
a thousand also occurs in Rhegium and Croton, in 
speaking of which city we will again mention this 
subject. Further than this all information fails u& 
Scipio established anew the senate of Agrigentum, 
and ordered that the number of the new colonists of 
Manlius should never exceed that of the ancient citi- 



Ttäy iLTaKTovyray ovdfiara. In 
Diod. XIV. 64. imrcTc appears 
to be the name of the class of 
knights. 

8 At Gela Oleander was ty- 
rant, after a period of oligarchy 
(Aristot. Pol. V. 10. 4.), from 
505 to 498 B. C. (Herod. VII. 
157. Dion. Hal. VII. 1. Pau- 
san. VI. 9.); then his brother 
Hippocrates 498—491 B. C. 
Gelon in 491 B. C. At Agri- 
gentum there was a timocracy 
(Arist. Pol. V. 8. 4.), then Pha- 
laris 555 — 548 B. C. according 
to EusebiuB and Bentley, then 



Alcmanes and Alcander (He- 
racl. Pont. 36.), Theron 488— 
473 B. C. according to Boeckh, 
and Thrasydseus, who was ex- 
pelled in the same year. 

^ Diod. XI. 53. KOfUffufAiroi 
lily hrifJLOKparlay, 

* See Diogen. LaSrt VIII. 
66. Timaeus Fragm. 2. ed. Qu- 
eller. Sturz Empedocles, p. 108. 

^ Aristot. ap.Diog. VIII. 63. 
The words, idcrre ov jidvoy Jfy 
Tvy irXovtrlwy dXXa kuI rvy rot 
^rificriKd (fipoyovvTwy^ do not 
present any difficulty. 
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zens/ Hie same senate, in an inscription of the 
Roman time,"^ is called (rtlyxXijro^, (ruveSpiov, and 
j3otiX^9 and appears to have consisted of 110 mem- 
bers ; the day of meeting is stated : it appears that 
the senate then alternated every two months;" the 
decree of the senate is referred to the popular assem- 
bly (aXia) ; over which a irpoiyopog presided® (which 
was also the name of the supreme magistrate at Ca- 
tana in the time of Cicero) ;p the Hyllean tribe has 
the precedency on the day of this assembly. A hiero- 
thytes gives his name to the year, corresponding to the 
amphipolus at Syracuse ; in whose place a hierapolus^^ 
is mentioned in a similar decree of Gela,' together 
widi whom a xareviaCtnogy an annual magistrate (per- 
haps archon), is mentioned. In this state the senate 
(i3ouX^) appears to have been changed every half 
year/ their decrees being also confirmed by the as- 
sembly (ax/a) ;* the assembly is led by a Trpoa-raT^g, 
the same magistrate whom we have already met with 
in nearly all the democratic states of the Dorians, in 
Argos, Corcyra, and Syracuse.** 

9. We now return to Peloponnesus. In Sicyon 
tlie tyrants had, as in other states, been the leaders of 
a democratic party ;^ but their dominion put an end 

* Cic. Verr. I. 2. 50. ' Maffei Mus. Veron. p. 329. 

^ Gruter, p. 401. Castelli, Muratori, p. 642, 1. CasteUo, 

p. 79, &c. p. 84. cf. ibid. p. 25. 

° 'AXiatrfUL Iktoq ^ifirivoy Kap- " BotiXac aXiavfia (vulg. AXt- 

reufy k^tiKorro^ IIEMnTAI. See aafmra) Bevrepac k^afirirov Kap^ 

above concerning Rhodes, § 3. veiov Tpitucadi. 

** TheHierotbyteswastheira- * E^ofe r^ 6Xig, icaBa kcu rq, 

pawpooTCLTac of Üie ßovXil (IIA- ßovX^y as tbe sense requires us 

PAHPOrTATA TAS should be to read with Castello. 
written). ^ See also tbe Calymnian de- 

P Verr. I. 4. 23, 39. cree (Chandler, p. 21. n. 85.) 

^ Concerning the iep&iroXoi tho^e rg, ßavXg, xai r^ dafif 

see Boissonade in the Classical yvwfm irpoürarav. 
Journal, vol XVII. p. 396. * B. I. ch. 8. § 2. 
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to the times of disturbance and irregularity, which had 
occasioned the Pythian priestess to say, that " Sicyon 
" needed a disciplinarian.''^ After their overthrow 
an early constitution was restored, which remained 
unshaken during the Peloponnesian war. We are 
only informed that in 418 B. C. the Lacedsemonians 
made the constitution more oligarchical ;' that it had 
not previously been entirely democratical, is shown by 
the fidelity with which Sicyon adhered to the head of 
the Peloponnesian league. After the battle of Leuctra 
we find that Sicyon possessed an Achaean constitution, 
i. e., one founded on property, in which the rich were 
supreme ;* Euphron, in 369 B. C, undertook to 
change this into a democracy, and thus obtained the 
tyranny, until the party of the nobles, whom he per- 
secuted, overthrew him.^ Plutarch states most clearly 
the changes in this constitution ; " aft^r the unmixed 
" and Doric aristocracy'' had been destroyed, Sicyon 
'* fell from one sedition, from one tyranny into an- 
" other;" until, at the time of Aratus, it adopted the 
almost purely democratical institutions of the Achseans. 
As Phlius during the whole Peloponnesian war 
remained faithful to the interest of Sparta and hostile 
to Argos, it is evident that the state was under an 
aristocratic government.** In a revolution which took 
place before 383 B. C. the Lacedaemonian party had 
been expelled, but were in the same year again re- 
ceived by the people ; the government, however, did 
not become democratical, until Agesüaus, introduced 
by the former party, conquered the city, and remo- 

y Plutarch, de sera Num. ^"AKparoQ koi AwpiKr/ opccrro- 

Vind. 7. p. 231. KpaHa^ Plutarch. Arat. 2. 

■Thucyd. V. 81. «^ Some member« of the oli- 

• Xen. Hell. VII. 1. 44. garchical party of Argos also 

^ VII. 1. 45. VII. 3. 4. fled to Phlius, Thucyd. V. 83. 
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delled the constitution" (379 B.C.). Before this 
period the democratic assembly consisted of more 
than 5000 members, those who were inclined to the 
Lacedaemonians furnished above 1000 heavy-armed 
soldiers. A very regular system of government is 
proved to have existed, by the patience and heroism 
with which the Phliasians, in 372—376 B. C, de- 
fended their city and country against the attacks of 
the Argives, Arcadians, Eleans, and Thebans, until, 
without breaking their fidelity to Sparta, they con- 
cluded a peace with Thebes and Argos (366 B. C). 

10. In Megara the tyranny of Theagenes, to 
which he rose from a demagogue, was overthrown 
by Sparta, and the early constitution restored, which 
for a time was administered with moderation,' but 
even during the Persian war it had already been 
rendered more democratical by the admission of 
Perioeci.^ The elegiac poet Theognis shows himself 
about this time the zealous friend of aristocracy ; ^ he 
dreads in particular men who stir up the populace 
to evil, and, as leaders of parties, cause disorder and 
dissension in the peaceful city ; he laments the dis- 
appearance of the pride of nobility, the general eager- 
ness for riches, and the increase of a crafty and de- 
ceitful disposition.' These struggles after popular 

•» Xen. Hell. V. 2. 8. sqq. 8 See above, ch. 3. § 3. It 

V. 3. 10. sqq. V. 3. 21. sqq. appears to me nearly certain 

Fifty persons of each party that the passage refers to Me- 

made a plan for a new consti- gara near Corinth, 

tution. Hell. V. 3. 25. The ^ See above, ch. l.§4. ch.4. 

refugees residing at Argos, in § 8. 

375 B. C. were manifestly de- * V. 43, 66» 847. ed. Bekker. 

mocrats, the same as in Xen. [See generally on the aristocra- 

Hell. YII. 2. 5. in 369 B. C. tical tendency of the poetry of 

' Plutarch. Qu. Gr. 18. Mc- Theognis, and the constitution 

yaptlc Oeayivrj — lnrjSaXovrcc, of Megara, Welcker, Prolego- 

oKiyov 'xpSvov €<rio<l>p6vrj<Tay mena ad Theognin, 'pp» X — xli.] 
caret T^y voXiTiiay. 
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liberty, promoted by demagogues, soon produced the 
greatest disturbance ; the people no longer paid the 
interest of their debts, and even required a cession of 
that which had been already paid (TaXivroxia) ; the 
houses of the rich, and the very temples, were plun- 
dered ; many persons were banished for the purpose 
of confiscating their property." It was perhaps at this 
time that the Megarians adopted the democratic in- 
stitution of ostracism.^ The nobles, however, soon 
returned, conquered the people in a battle, and re- 
stored an oligarchy, which was the more oppressive, 
as the public offices were for a time exclusively filled 
by persons who had fought against the people." It 
is probable that the consequence of this return was 
the revolt of Megara from Athens, in 446 B.C.;" 
m the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Lace- 
dsemonian party was predominant. But in the eighth 
year of the war the aristocratic party of Megara was 
in banishment at Pegae ; and when they were about 
to be recalled, and restored to their city, the leaders 
of the people preferred to have the Athenians in the 
town rather than the citizens whom they had driven 
from their walls. By the influence of Brasidas, how- 
ever, they returned, upon a promise of amnesty, which 
they did not long observe. For having first obtained 
the supreme offices (to which they must therefore 
have had a particular claim), they brought a hundred 
of their chief enemies before the people, and forced 

^ Aristot Pol. V. 2. 6. V. 4. to the Peloponnesian theori, 

3. Plut. uhi Bup. I suspect that Plutarch uhi sup. p. 59. 

Theognis (v. 677.) speaks of ^ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 851 . 

this period, vp^/iara & hpira- Phavorinus in oarpaxivhi, 

(ovtn ßlif.. Kovfioc ^ ätroXulKeVf " Aristot. Pol. V. 4. 3. IV. 

and in the whole political alle- 12. 10. 

gory of the passage. This was ° Thuc. I. 114. cf. 103. 
the time of the violence done 
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them to pass sentence upon the accused with open 
votes. The people, terrified by this measure, con- 
demned them to death. At the same time the domi- 
nant party established a close and strict oligarchy ,'' 
which remained in existence for a very long period.''* 
In 375 B.C., we again find that democracy was the 
established constitution, and that the attempts of the 
oligarchs to change it were defeated.^ Demosthenes' 
mentions a court of three hundred in this state, sit- 
ting in judgment on public offences ; and at this time 
nobility and wealth were frequently united in the same 
persons. Of the Megarian magistrates we have 
already mentioned a king,' to which may now be 
added the hieromnamon, an office always held by the 
priest of Poseidon,* and probably having the same 
duties and privileges as the amphipolus, ' hierapolus, 
and hierothytes in the Sicilian states. The antiquity 
of this office is evident from its occurrence in the 
colonies of Megara, Byzantium and Chalcedon. In 
the former a hieronmamon is mentioned in a decree 
quoted by Demosthenes,'' who gives his name to the 
year ; in the latter, a decree now extant'' mentions first 
a king, then a hieromnamon, then a prophet, together 
with three nomophylaces, all administering the public 



<» Thuc. IV. 66, 74. 

P Thuc. ubi Bup. et V. 31. 
In this aristocratic period the 
irpoßovKoi were magistrates of 
high authority in Megara, Ari- 
stoph. Acharu. 155. 

^ Diod. XV. 40. 

' irepl 'K'€ipairp€trßtiaQy pp. 
435, 436. 

• Above, p. 113, note ^ 

* Phitarch. Symp. VIII. 8. 
4. p. 379, where indeed the ex- 
pression is very indefinite. 



° De Corona, p. 255. and in 
another decree in Polyb. IV. 
52. 4. They also occur in coins. 

''In Caylus, Recueil, II. pi. 
55. in the king's library at Paris. 
It is the same which Corsini 
F. A. I. 2. p. 469. considered 
as Delphian . It decrees a crown 
to a 'Ayc^tiTv /3ovXac, and the 
eight persons whose names are 
subscribed are probably se- 
nators. 
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affairs (ou(rufj(,vwvTsg) for the appointed term of a 
month. The two first we have already seen united 
in the very same manner at Megara ; the third refers 
to the worship of Apollo, of the transfer of which from 
the mother-state to Chalcedon we have already spoken, 
and pointed out an oracle of Apollo which was de- 
livered there ; ^ the nomophylaces also occur at Sparta. 
The hieromnamon was probably priest also of Posei- 
don in the colonies, the worship of which god, deriving 
its origin from the Isthmus of Corinth, was at least 
more prevalent than any other.* 

11. The constitution of Byzantium was at first 
royal,* afterwards aristocratical,^ and the oligarchy, 
which soon succeeded, was, in 390 B.C., changed by 
Thrasybulus the Athenian into democracy.*" Equal 
privileges were at the same time probably granted to 
the new citizens, who, on account of their demands, 
had been driven from the city by the ancient colonists."^ 
After this, the democracy appears to have continued 
for a long time ; * but on account of the duration of 
this form of government, and the habit of passing their 

y Vol. I. p. 250, note ^ Concerning the bondslaves, see 

* See, besides other writers, above, eh. 4, § 5. 
Boettiger, Amalthea, vol. II. p. ^ According to Hesychius 
304. — Of the hieromnemons Milesius, Aiotv Tig rwv Bviav- 
Letronne has treated at full riwy kpitnoKpaTiav ililaro. 
length, M^m. de I'Acad. des « Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 27. 
Inscriptions, torn. VI. p. 221, What the Thirty in Diodorus 
but without remarking that, XIV. 12. are, whom Clearchus 
besides Delphi, they are pecu- put to death after the magi- 
liar to Megara and its colonies, strates, we arc entirely igno- 

* At least if Dineus i Dinseus) rant, since the right ezplanation 
was king, see book I. ch. 6. or emendation of the word 
§9; this Dineus is, however, Boiwrovc is still a desideratum, 
called by Hesychius Milesius, * Aristot. Pol. V. 2. 10. 

§ 20, only general of the Byzan- « Theopompus ap. Athen, 

tians, and roTrapxvQ of Chalce- XII. p. 526 E. cf Memnon. 

don. He appears, nevertheless, 23. ap. Phot. Bibhoth. p. 724. 
to be an historical personage. 
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time in the market-place and the harbour, which the 
people had contracted from the situation of the town, 
a great dissoluteness of manners existed ; and this 
was also transferred to the neighbouring city of Chal- 
cedon, which had adopted the Byzantine democracy, 
and, together with its ancient constitution, had lost the 
temperance and regularity for which it had been dis- 
tinguished. In these times the Byzantians were fre- 
quently in great financial diflBculties, from which they 
often endeavoured to extricate themselves by violent 
measures/ In the document quoted by Demosthenes, 
the senate (0a>Xa) transfers a decree in its first stage, 
called prpr^oLy^ to an individual, in order to bring it 
before the people in the assembly (ax/a), nearly in 
the same manner as was customary at Athens ; the 
existing constitution is called in this document a Tra- 
rpiag yoXire/a. The office of archon was perhaps * 
introduced together with the democracy;^ the civil 
authority of the generals existed in many states in 
later times. The hundreds {sxaratrnjg) occur ap- 
parently as a subdivision of the tribes,* and therefore 
as a species of phratriee ; ^ they were probably com- 
mon to all the colonies of Megara, since we find them 
in Heraclea on the Pontus. In this city we know to 
a certainty that the hundreds were divisions of the 
tribes, of which there were three ;^ the rich (i. e., the 



' Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. II. 
2. 3. The transit duties levied 
at the Bosporus are well known, 
Boeclch's Economy of Athens, 
vol. II. p. 40. 

* A decree of the senate he- 
fore it had received the sanc- 
tion of the people was also call- 
ed pr}Tpa in Sparta ; see ahove, 
ch. 5. § 8. 

^ It occurs on coins. See 



Heyne Comment, rec Gotting. 
vol. I. p. 8. 

* Pseud-Aristot. ubi sup. 

^ Chandler. Inscript. App. 
12. p. 94. 

^ iEneas Poliorcet. 11. (ad 
calc. Polyb.) ovaüv ahrol^ rpiwy 
<^v\i5y Kol TETTopwy iKaTotrrvbty. 
There must evidently have been 
more than four hundreds to 
three tribes, as Casaubon re- 
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possessors of the original lots) were all in the same 
hundred ; but the demagogues, intending to destroy 
the aristocracy, divided the people into sixty new hun- 
dreds, independent of the tribes, in which rich and 
poor were entered without distinction : nearly the 
same measure as that by which Cleisthenes had so 
greatly raised the democracy at Athens. 

This Heraclea Pontic a, a settlement in part 
of Boeotians, but chiefly from Megara," had doubtless 
originally possessed the same constitution as other 
Doric colonies ; and the different classes were, first, 
the possessors of the original lots ; secondly, a demui, 
or popular party, who had settled either at the same 
time or subsequently; and, thirdly, the bondslaves, 
the Mariandynians." Although we are' not able to 
give any detailed account of the changes in the go- 
vernment of this state, it may be observed, that for a 
time the citizens alone had political power (the xoXi- 
T«üjüta) ; but that the people had the privilege of judg- 
ing (that is, probably in civil cases), which occasioned 
a change in the constitution.^ Before 364 B.C. the 
popular party demanded with violence an abolition of 
debts, and a new division of the territory ; the senate, 
which at that time was not a body selected from the 
people, but from the aristocracy,^ at length, being 
unable to act for itself, knew no other means than to 
call in the assistance of Clearchus, an exile, who im- 



marks. Perhaps we should 
read rerr&ptay rai tlKotri craro- 
urrviavy or with Goettling (Her- 
mes, vol. XXV. p. 155.) TIT' 
rapwy iv lr(i(rrp eKaroarvwy, 
Casaubon's emendation of Ttr- 
rapoKovra for rsrr&pwv is not 
admissible, as forty is not divi- 
sible by three without a re- 



mainder. The event probably 
took place before the 104th 
Olympiad, 364 B.C. 

°> See book I. ch. 6. § 10. 

° See above, ch. 4. § 5. 

*» Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 6. 

PThis is evident from the 
context of the passage in Jus- 
tin. XVI. 4. 
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mediately marched with a body of soldiers into the 
city. But, mstead of protecting the dignity of those 
who had called him in, he became a leader of the 
people, and, what in fact he is already, who sets the 
blind fury and physical force of the multitude in action 
against justice and good order — ^a tyrant.** Clearchus 
put to death sixty of the members of the senate, 
whom he had seized,' liberated their slaves, i. e., 
the Mariandynians ; and compelled their wives and 
daughters to marry these bondsmen, unquestionably 
the best means of extirpating an hereditary aristocracy ; 
but the pride of noble descent was so strong in the 
breasts of these women, that the greater number fireed 
themselves from the disgrace by suicide. It must be 
supposed, that a tyranny administered in so violent 
a spirit, and continued through several generations, 
destroyed every vestige of the ancient constitution.' 

12. In the Spartan colony of Cnidos the govern- 
ment was a close aristocracy. At the head of the 
state was a council of sixty members, who were chosen 
from among the nobles. Its powers were precisely 
the same as those of the Spartan gerusia, from which 
its number is also copied. It debated concerning all 



4 Compare with Justin iEneas 
Poliorc. 12. 

' According to PolysenuB II. 
30. 2. Clearchus caused the 
whole senate of 300 to be put 
to death, which is here repre- 
sented as a standing body. 

■ Of the Megarian colony 
Asiypalcea we have inscriptions 
in tolerable preservation, but not 
until the last times of indepen- 
dence, when the constitution be- 
came similar to that of Athens. 
An inscription, already quoted 
in vol. I. p. 116, note y, be- 

VOL. II. 



^ns ih6S,t rq, ßovKq, Kai r^ 

oafitp ^i\ €V£VQ evetTTaTu 

yywfia Trpw[ravt«v €7rei\dil Ap- 
KetnKas MoipayevevQ ailpedetg] 
ayopavofjLOQ eTrefuKudrf rov hafiov 
fiera iratraQ 0iXori/L£iac, &c. An- 
other contains trvvdilicai between 
the ^fjfwi T(ay *A<mnra\auu>v and 
the ^TjfWQ Tiov *Fu)fiaiwy ; in this 
also we read, e^o^e tw hrifua 
"Ev^Qtvihac EvfcXcvc cireörar«« 
^pin-avni»v[yvai^a]. SeeBoeckh 
Corp. Inscript. Gr. Nos. 2483. 
2485. 
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public aflfairs, previously to their being laid before the 
assembly of the people, and had the superintendence 
of manners. The office lasted for life, and was sub- 
ject to no responsibility.* The members were styled 
aixvrlixoyeg, and the president was called oj^trriip, who 
inquired the opinion of each councillor. Only one 
person from each family was eligible to the council 
and public offices, younger brothers being exduded. 
This occasioned dissensions between members of the 
same family ; those who were not admitted joined the 
popular party, and the oligarchy was overthrown." 
This event probably took place a short time before the 
life of Aristotle. Eudoxus the philosopher, and Ar- 
chias, a person of whom little is known, are mentioned 
as legislators of the Cnidians.^ 

In the Spartan island of Melos we find nothing 
remarkable, except that the power of the magistrates 
was at least greater than at Athens.^ Of the ancient 
constitution of Thera, and of its ephors, we have 
already spoken.' 

13. The changes in the government of Ctrenb 
we pointed out when speaking of the Periceci* Ori- 
ginally the constitution was perhaps nearly similar 
to that of Sparta. Afterwards the ancient rights of 
the colonists came into collision with the claims of 
the later settlers, and at the same time the kings 
obtained an unconstitutional and nearly tyrannical 
power. It appears that they were stimulated by 
their connexion, both by friendship and marriage, 
with the sovereigns of Egypt, to change the ancient 

* All this is stated in Plutarch. The latter by Theodoretus 
Qu. Gr. 4. Grace. Aff. IX. 16. 

•* Aristot. Pol. V. 5. 3, 11. y Thucyd. V. 84. 

* The former by Hermippus ■ Above, ch. 6, § 10, and ch. 
ap. Diog. Laßrt. VIII. 88. and 7, § 1. 

Plutarch, in Colot. 32. p. 194. 
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tojhky into an oriental despotism. Hence, in the 
reign of Battus III., Demonax the Mantinean, who 
was called in to firame a constitution for this city, 
restored the supremacy of the community ; he like- 
wise g»?e to the new colonists equal rights of citi- 
zensfaip with the aneient citizens, although the lattefr 
doubtless still retained many privileges. The power 
of the kings was limited within the narrowest bounds ; 
and they were only permitted to enjoy the revenues 
flowing from the sacerdotal office and their own 
lands/ whereas they had before claimed possession of 
the whole property of th6 state ;^ they had, like the 
Spartan kings, a seat and vote in the council, and 
probably presided over it, which duties were performed 
by Pheretime, the mother of Arcesilaus III., during 
the absence of her son.*^ These restrictions were, 
however, violently opposed by the princes just men- 
tioned, as well as by their successors, who thus drew 
upon themselves their ovm ruin. Arcesilaus also, to 
whom Pindar addressed an ode, the fourth of the name, 
roled with harshness, and protected his power by fo- 
reign mercenaries :^ and the poet doubtless advised him 
with good reason, although without success, " not to 
** destroy mth sharp aooe the branches of the great 
oüie (the nobles of the state), and disfigure its 
beautißU form ; for that, even when deprived of its 
vigour, it gives proof of its power, when the cfe- 



« 



• HejUvta in the Homeric the kings had been deprived, 

■cnse, Herod. IV. 161. Cf. Compare Thrige, Res Cyrenen- 

Diod. Exc. 8. vol. II. p. 551. sium, p. 154. note. 

Wesseling. Ta rwv irpoyoVwv ^ Diod. vol. II. p. 550.Wes8. 

yipta in Herodotus, IV. 162. *^ Herod. IV. 165. 

which Arcesilaus wished to re- * Boeckh Explic. ad Pind. 

gain, refers to the revenues, as Pyth. IV. p. 266. 
well as to the privileges of which 

n2 
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" structive fire of winter (of insurrection) snatches it; 
" or, having leß its own place desolate, serves a 
wretched servitude, supporting with the other 
columns the roof of the royal palace'' (i. e., if the 
people in despair throws itself under the dominion of a 
foreign king).' But the soothing hand with which 
the poet advises that the wounds of the state should be 
treated was not that of Arcesilaus, celebrated only for 
his boldness and valour. For these reasons he was 
the last in the line of the princes of Cyrene (after 
457 B.C.), and a democratical government succeeded. 
His son Battus took refuge in the islands of the Hes- 
perides, where he died ; and the head of his corpse was 
thrown by these republicans into the sea.' The new 
form of government obtained stability and duration by 
an entire change ; the number of the tribes and phra- 
trias was increased, the political union of the houses 
destroyed, the family rites were incorporated in the 
public worship,* &c. Some element of disturbance 
and revolution must, however, have been still left in 
the constitution,^ if the Cyrenceans requested Plato to 
contrive for them a temperate and well-ordered go- 
vernment, which the philosopher is said to have de- 
clined, on the ground that they seemed too prosperous 
to themselves. At a later period, Luciillus the Roman 



e 



PytK IV. 263. according to 
Boeckh*8 explanation. 

' Herad. Pont. 4. 

« Aristotle Pol. V. 2. 1 1. says, 
that the founders of the de- 
mocracy at Cyrene established 
other and more tribes; which 
statement must be referred to 
this time ; for that by the rov 
Ififiov KaQiaravTiQ Demonax is 
not meant, is evident from the 



circumstance that this person 
only instituted three trib^, and 
therefore could hardly have in- 
creased their number. See 
Thrige, Res Cyrenensium, pp. 
103—192. 

^ See also concerning the cofn- 
test between a democratic and 
aristocratic party in Olymp. 
95.1. 400 B.C. Diod.XlV.34. 
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is said to have restored the city to tranquillity, after 
many wars and tyrannies.* 

14. In the constitution of the Lacedaemonian co- 
lony of Tarentum there were two chief periods. In 
tile first we must infer, from the analogy of the other 
Doric colonies, that there was the same division of 
ranks, viz., noble citizens, governing the state under a 
kmg ;^ the people, to whom few and limited powers 
were allowed ; and aboriginal bondsmen, chiefly resid- 
ing upon the lands of the highest class.^ This con- 
stitution must, however, have been gradually relaxed ; 
for Aristotle calls it a poUteia in the limited sense, 
which, as he informs us, lasted over the Persian war, 
and did not pass into a democracy until a large part of 
the nobles had been slain in a bloody battle against the 
lapygians (474 B.C.)"* The transition was intro- 
duced without any violent revolution, by some measures, 
in which the aristocracy submitted to the claims of 
the people. First of all, according to Aristotle,*" they 



* Plut Lucull. 2. — Concern- 
ing the ephors of Gyrene see 
above, ch. 1. § 1. 

^ Ch. 6. § 10. 

' Concerning these see above, 
page 52. note '. From these 
Pdasgian bondsmen, bands of 
robbers, called 'jrepldivoi^ pro- 
ceeded, according to Plato Leg. 
VI. p. 177. Cf. Athen. VI. 
p. 267. 

" Polit V. 2. 8. See Heyne 
Opusc. Acad. vol. II. p. 221. 

"Aristot Pol. VI. 3. 5. oi 
Tapayriyoi^ KOiva iroiovvrtQ rä 
KiiifiaTa TOiQ AndpoiQ eiri rrfy 
Xpffo't»', evvovy irapatrKeva^ovai 
t6 vXfjdiK. €TL de TctQ Apx^C 
'foaac i'jrolrj<ray ^irrac, rac fJ^ey 
aipcroc, TCLQ de KXriptürag' rac fiey 
Kkffpwrägy SiriaQ 6 dfJiAog ahrüiy 



fJ^rixn, rac d* aipcrac, «va ttoX*- 
Ttvioyrai ßiXrioy. These insti- 
tutions can only be referred to 
this period, for the present tense 
TrapatTKtvaCovtn shows their ex- 
istence when the author was 
writing ; eiroirjaay refers only to 
the time of the institution» and 
the words tva jieri^ri again prove 
their actual existence. — As to 
the interpretation of the words 
KOiyd ToiovyriQ rd icriifxaTa iirl 
7T)y xP^^^^y ^^ ^^ known that at 
Rome, when the ager publicus 
was divided among the plebeians, 
it was either given them by as- 
signation as absolute property 
(mancipium^ dominium), in 
which case it ceased to be pu6- 
licus ; or it was held by pos' 
sessionesy in early times by the 
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divided the public property among the poorer classes ; 
but only gave them the use of it ; i. e., apparently the 
public lands were apportioned out to them ; but at the 
payment of a small rent, in token that they had not the 
Hbsolute property in the soil. Besides this popular 
measure, the number of all the public offices was 
doubled ; and one half was filled by election, the other 
by lot ; in order, by the latter mode of nomination, to 
open a way to their attainment by the lower orders* 
This democracy at first promoted to a great degree the 
prosperity and power of the state,** while persons of 
character and dignity were at the head of the govern* 
ment ; for example, one of the first men of the time, 
Archytas the Pythagorean, a man of singular vigour 
and wisdom, who, as well as all adherents of the 
Pythagorean league (of which he could not then have 
been a member), was of an aristocratical disposition.^ 
He was general seven times, although it was prohibited 
by law that the same person should hold this office 
more than once,** and never suffered a defeat ;' the 
people with a noble confidence entrusted to him for a 



patricians, who only occupied it 
with an usufructuary right, while 
the land remained fublicuSy was 
not marked out with limits , and 
could be at any time reclaimed 
by the state (See Niebuhr's 
Roman History, vol. II. p. 363. 
sqq. ed. 1. Eng. Transl. com- 
pare vol. I. note 443. ed. 2.). 
The occupation of the public 
lands of Tarentum was probably 
allowed to the poor on similar 
conditions. As to the UrraQ 
Toulv rac <!tpx^Ct Aristotle seems 
to mean, that if, for example, 
there had been two agoranomi, 
four strategi, &c. they then made 
four agoranomi, eight strategi. 



&c. : of whom two and four 
were chosen by lot, two and 
four by election. 

«> Strabo VI. p. 280. 

P Which would also be proved 
by the Fragment of Archytas 
concerning the Spartan consti- 
tution (Stobaeus Serm. 41. 
OrelU Opusc. Moral, vol. II. 
p. 254.), i/it were genuine. 

^Diog. Larrt. VIII. 79. six 
times, according to ^lian. V. H. 

VII. 14. cf. III. 17. 

' Aristoxenus ap. Diog. L. 

VIII. 82. See Jamblich. Py- 
thag. § 197. Hesych. Miles, in 
Vit. Archyt. 
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ooBsiderable time the entire management of public 
affairs.' At a subsequent period, however» as there 
wer^ no longer any men of this stamp to carry on the 
government, and the corruption of manners, caused by 
the natural fruitfulness of the country, and restrained 
by no strict laws, was continually on the increase, the 
state of Tarentum was so eirtirely changed, that every 
trace of the ancient Doric character, and particulariy 
of the mother-country, disappeared ; hence, although 
externally powerful and wealthy, it was from ita real 
internal debility, in the end, necessarily overthrown, 
particularly when the insolent violence of the people 
became a fresh source of weidaiess.* 

15. On the constitution of the Tarentine colony 
Heraclea (433 B.C.) the monuments extant, al- 
though important in other respects, afford little infor* 
mation. In the well-known inscription of this city, an 
ephor gives his name to the year, five chosen surveyors 
(ogio-ra)) ^ to value the sacred lands of Bacchus, 
and to measure it according to the rules of Etruscan 
agrimensores, upon the decree of the public assembly^*" 
in order to ascertain what had been lost in the course 
of time, and to secure the remainder. After this, the 
state, two polianomi, and the horistae^ let the sacred 
land according to a decree of the Heracleans, and state 
the conditions ; in which certain oflBcers named (rira- 

* Strab. p. 280. Demostb. was neceaeary for a declaration 
'EfHdT, p. 1415. Plut de Educ. of war, in Livy VIII. 21. A 
lib. 10. p. 28. Pr»c. ger. Reip. public assembly deciding con* 
28 p 191 • C^* Fabric. BibL ceming peace and war, Diod. 
Gr. cd. Harks, vol. II. p. 30. XIX. 70. Plut Pyrrh. 13. 

* Concerning the atrikyeia Cheirotonia of this assembly, 
and ^/3pic of the Tarentines, see Plut.'; Qu. Gr. 42. from Theo- 
particularly Dionys. Hal. ed. phrastus. 

Mai. XVII. 5, 1.— A ßovM "* See above, p. 88. note \ 
atTarcntum,wbo8e irpoßovXevfMa 
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yeqra) are mentioned as inspectors of the public corn- 
magazine. The annual polianomi are bound to take 
care that the contracts of lease shall be observed ; they 
carry on inquiries upon this subject jointly with ten 
sworn colleagues, elected by the people, in case of any 
breach of contract, collect the appointed fines, and 
refer, in cases of singular importance, to the public 
assembly, they themselves being subject to the re- 
sponsibility. 

16. To these we may add Croton, since this city, 
founded under the authority of Sparta by a Heraclide, 
and therefore revering Hercules himself as its founder,* 
must be considered as belonging to the Doric race, 
although at a later period the more numerous Achsean 
portion of the population appears to have prepon- 
derated. Croton was the soil upon which Pythagoras 
endeavoured to realise his notions of a true aristocracy, 
an endeavour in which he succeeded. This, however, 
we cannot comprehend, unless we consider his ideal 
state as no airy project or phantom of tiie brain, but 
rather as founded upon national feelings, and as being 
even the foundation of the governments of Sparta, 
Crete, and the cities of Lower Italy, in which Pytha- 
goras first appeared : and for this reason he is de- 
scril)ed as in part merely to have restored and 
renewed ; for example, to have destroyed tyrannies^ 
quieted the claims of the people, and re-established 
ancient rights,^ &c. Croton, however, he selected 
as the centre of his operations, as being under the 
protection of ApoUo, his household god ; ' and, se- 
condly, as being the " city of the healthy," an advan- 

* See b. I. ch. 6. § 12. and 15. p. 255, 257. Cf.Porph. Py 
b. II. ch. 12. § 5. thag. 21. 22. 

y Jambl. Pythag. 7. p. 33. * B. II. ch. 3§ 7. 
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tage wbich it owed to its climate, to gymnastic 
exercises, and to purer morals than were prevalent 
at least in the neighbom'ing cities of Tarentum and 
Sybaris. The government of this city was, when the 
philosopher came forward, in the hands of the senate 
of a thousand,' which formed a synedrion ; the Cro- 
toniats are reported to have offered to Pythagoras the 
presidency of this senate,^ probably as prytanis.* A 
similar senate of a thousand existed at Agrigentum in 
the time of Empedocles ; the same number of persons, 
elected according to their property, were sole gover- 
nors at Rhegium.^ This council of a thousand mem- 
bers also existed at Locri.® From this we may infer 
that the thousand of Croton were the most wealthy 
citizens : who in states of which the power is derived 
from the possession of land are, before the government 
is disturbed by revolutions, generally identical with 
the noble families. At Croton they had power to 
decide in most affairs without the ratification of the 
popular assembly,' and also possessed a judicial au- 
thority.* Now the council instituted by Pythagoras 
(which appears not to have been formed of members 
elected according to property, but to have been chosen 
on purely aristocratical principles) only contained three 
hundred members,^ a number which frequently oc- 
curs under similar circumstances;' at the head of 
this council was Pythagoras himself. One of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the political history 

•Jambl. Pythag. 9. p. 45. * Heraclid. Pont. 25. 
and Dicaearchus ap. Porphyr. « See below, ch. 11. § 6. 
18. who calls the members yc- 'Jamblich. 35. p. 260. 
povrec. Perhaps the «rvyirXijroc * See b. I. ch. 6. § 12. 
in Diod. XII. 9. is the same. ^ Diog. Laert. VIII. 3. See 

^ Valer. Max. VIII. 15. Apollon. ap. Jamblich. 35. p. 

ext. I. 254, 261. Justin. XX. 4. 

^ See above, p. 140, note ™. ' See above, ch. 5. § 4. 
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of the Greeks is, that the philosophy of ordör, of uai- 
soD, of xotTftogy expressing, and consequently enlist- 
ing on its side, the combined endeavours of the better 
part of the people, obtained the management of public 
affairs, and held possession of it for a considerable 
time ; so that the nature and destination of the poli- 
tical elements in existence being understood, and each 
having assigned to it its proper place, those who were 
qualified both by their rank and talents were placed at 
the head of the state ; a strict self-education having in 
the first place been made one of their chief obligations 
(as it was of the ^uXoxi^ of Plato), in order by this 
means to prepare the way for the education of the 
other members of the community. At pres^it it is 
generally acknowledged that the Pythagorean league 
was in great part of a political nature, that its object 
was to obtain a formal share in the administration of 
states, and that its influence upon them was of the 
most beneficial kind, which continued for many ge- 
nerations in Magna Greecia after the dissolution of 
tiie league itself.^ This dissolution was caused by the 
natural opposers of an aristocracy of this description, 
the popular party and its leaders ; for in this cha- 
racter alone could Cylon have been the author of the 
catastrophe which he occasioned ; it is recorded, that 
the opposition of this order to an agrarian law, which 
referred to the division of the territory of the con- 
quered Sybaris among the people, served to inflame 



^ The elucidation of this fact 
is without doubt the work of 
Meiners, Geschichte der Wis- 
senschaften, vol. III. eh. 3. The 
reason why Plato, de Rep. X. 
p. 600, represents Pythagoras 
as one who had been a master 
of education not in a public 



but a private capacity, is, that 
the Pythagorean discipline and 
mode of living, the ßloc hrl 
ffTodfjLyf was only kept up as a 
private institution, while the 
public regulations of Pythago- 
ras had long fallen into oblivion. 
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their mmdß.^ The opposite party demanded that the 
whole people should have admittance to the public 
assemblies and to public offices, that all magistrates at 
the expiratioB of their offices should render an account 
to a tribunal composed of members dected by lot,"* 
that all existing debts should be cancelled, and 
that the lands should be newly divided : ° from 
which we must infer, that the highest officers of the 
Pythagoreans were, according to the Spartan and 
Cretan principle, irrespon^ble, and that they con- 
sidered election by vote as necessary for all such situa-* 
tions. How fatal to the quiet of Lower Italy were 
tile convulsions which followed the destruction of this 
league (about 500 B.C.)* is proved by the large share 
which the whole of Greece took in their pacification. 
This was at length effected by the Italian cities en- 
tirely giving up the Doric customs, and adopting an 
Achasan government and institutions;'' which they 
were afterwards, first by the power of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and then of the neighbouring Barbarians, 
compelled to surrender. Now the Achaean constitu- 
tion, according to Polybius,^ had become a democracy 
immediately after the overthrow of the last king 
Ogyges; and retained the same general character, 
though some subordinate parts experienced very great 
alterations : we also know that it was very imlike the 
Spartan government.^ I cannot, however, refrain 
from doubting whether it could properly be termed 
democracy at so early a period, since Xenophon states, 
that in Sicyon, in 368 — 365 B.C., timocracy was the 

* Apolloniys ap. Jamblich. p. 263. See Heyne OpuBCul. 

35. p. 355, Acad. II. p. 118. 

«» Ibid. p. 251. cf. 260. p II. 41. 5. and pasaim, Pau- 

° Jambl. 35. p. 262. san. V. 1. 1. 

*» Polyb. II. 39. Jambl. 35. «i Thucyd. V. 80. 
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prevailing form of government, *' according to the 
" laws of the Achwans,''^ which word^ cannot be re- 
ferred to a mere transitory condition of that race. 
There also was always among the Achaeans an eques- 
trian order (Iwiriig), of greater consideration and in- 
fluence on the government than can be reconciled with 
complete democracy/ So also at Croton, in the year 
of the city 637 (117 B.C.), there was a complete 
democracy; but (as in all the cities of the Italian 
Greeks at this period) a senate of nobles existed, which 
was frequently at open war with the people.* 

17. Lastly, it is proper to mention the constitution 
of Delphi, if our supposition is admitted to be cor- 
rect, that the most distinguished Delphian families 
were of Doric origin.'' It was also shown that these 
families composed at an early period a close aristo- 
cracy ; the priests were chosen from among the nobles, 
to whom the management of the oracle belonged ; 
from their body was taken the Pythian court of justice 
(which may be compared with the Spartan gerusia, 
and the Athenian court of the ephetae), as well as the 
chief magistrates, among whom in early times a king,^ 
and afterwards a prytanis, was supreme.^ At a later 
period we find mention of archons who gave their name 
to the year." At the same time a popular party was 
formed (perhaps from the subjects of the temple), 
which in a later age at least exercised its authority in 

'Hell. VII. 1.44. Bted. 

• See, for example, Plutarch. y Above, ch. 8. § 8. 
PhilopoemeD. 1, 18. ■ Boeckh Coq). Inscript 

* Liv. XXIV. 2, 3. No8. 1688, 1689, 1694. 1705. 
^ B. II. ch. 1. § 8. Above, The Delphian archons Gylidaa 

ch. 8. § 3. and Diodorus in Olymp. 47. 3. 

» Above, ch. 6. § 10. From 590 B.C. and 49. 3. 582 B.C. 

the passage quoted it is seen (Argument. Schol. Find. Pyth.) 

that even in Plutarch's time a were, however, perhaps, pry- 

/SavcXevC) in name at least, ex« tanes. 
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a public assembly.' The senate (ßouX^) of Delphi 
was at this period, as in Gela and Rhodes (according 
to the hypothesis before advanced), renewed every half 
year; but it appears to have consisted of very few 
members, for only one senator (ßouXfftxoy), or at most 
a few, in addition to the archon, are named in the 
donatory decrees of Delphi.^ Many particulars which 
belong to a later date we pass over, as our only object 
is to point out the characteristic points of the ancient 
constitution. 

18. From these various accounts it foUows, that 
although there was no one form of government com- 
mon to the Doric race in historic times, yet in many 
of these states we find a constitution of nearly the 
same character, which preceded and caused the sub* 
sequent changes and developments ; and was of un- 
equal duration in different states. This constitution, 
which we, with Pindar, consider as most strongly 
marked in the Spartan form of government, was of a 
strictly aristocratic character ;^ hence Sparta was the 
basis and corner-stone of the Greek aristocracies, and 
in this country alone the nobility ever retained their 
original dignity and power. Hence also Sparta, dur- 
ing the flourishing period of her history, never had a 
large number of exiles on political grounds, while in the 
other Grecian states the constant revolutions to which 
they were subject generally kept one party or other 
of the citizens in banishment ; nor did she ever ex- 



* Ibid. No. 1693. Sparta was an apiaroKpaTuci^ 

^ Ibid. Nob. 1102. sqq. oXtyapx^a xal airOeVaoroc. Iso- 

^ Kharqpa koX iLpiarroKparucil Crates Nicocl. p. 31. D. says 

«-oXire/a, Plutarch. Comp. Ly- of the Lacedsemooians, oikoi 

curg. et Num. 2. According fur 6\iyap\oviuvoi,^ irtpX he t6v 

to Plutarch de Monarchia 2. wdXefiov patriKevdfuyoi, Comp. 

p. 205. the government of Cragius 1. 4. 
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perience any violent disturbances or changes in her 
constitution,* until the number of the genuine Spat<- 
tans had nearly become extinct, and the cooditioos 
necessary for the permanence of the ancient govern- 
ment had in part been removed. Now I call ^ 
Spartan constitution an arisiocracj/y without the least 
hesitation^ on account of its continued and predominant 
tendency towards governing the community by a few, 
who were presumed to be the best^ and as it inculcated 
in the citizens far less independent confidence tiian 
obedience and fear of those persons whose worth was 
guaranteed t^ their famoly, their educadon, and the 
public voice which had called them to the offices of 
state. The ancients,'' however, rema(i*k, that it might 
also be called a demoemcy, since the supreme power 
was always considered as residing in the people, and 
an entire equality of manners prevailed ; that it might 
be <»lled a monarchy on account of the kings / and 
that in the power of the ephors there was even an 
appearance of tyranny: so that in this one consti- 
tution aU forms of government were united.* But the 
animating soul of sJl these forms was the Doric spirit 
of fear and respect for ancient and established laws, 
and the judgment of older men, the spirit of implicit 



^ Isocrat. Ptnath. p. 281 A. 
Crete also was free from 
tyranny, according to Plato 
Leg.IV. p. 711. 

* Isocrates Areopag. p. 152 
A. says that the Lacedsemo- 
nians were KaSXiara ir6Kvrtv6^ 
fjtevoi^ because they were f«i- 
\i9ra drifiOKpaTovfievoi. Plat-' 
Leg. IV. p. 712 D. Aristot 
Pol. II. 3. 10. IV. 5. 11. IV. 6: 
4, 5. and compare Cicero de 
Rep. II. 23. who states that the 



respublica LacedtBmofdorum 
was mixta^ but not tempercUa ; 
and on the other side the pre- 
tended Archytas in Stob. Serm. 
41. 

' The king in the Doric con- 
stitution was said to honour 
the people, häfxoy yepatpiivy 
Pind. Pyth. I. 61. 

K The Cretan constitution 
also, according to Plato (ubi 
sup.), united every form of go- 
verament. 
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obedience towards the state and the constituted autiK>- 
rities (vnQap^ia) ;^ and, lastly, the conviction tha/t 
strict disciplme and a wise restriction of actions are 
surer guides to safety, than a superabundance of 
strength and activity directed to no certain end. 

The relation which, according to these Doric prin- 
dples, existed between an inferior and a superior, 
between the private citizen and the magistrate, also 
extended to the Spartans and other states, as the former 
were for a long time considered as aristocrats when 
compared with the other Greeks. This superiority 
was not caused by external preponderance and com- 
pulsion, but by the internal acknowledgmaat that strict 
laws and a well-ordered discipline belonged to them 
above aU. It is often curious to remark how great 
was the power of a Lacedsemonian cloak and stick 
(«•xuraXij xa) rqißwif, as Plutarch say«) among the 
other races oi the Greeks :* how, as it were by magic, 
the single Gylippus, although by no means the best of 
his nation, brings imion and stability into the people at 
Syracuse, and first gives all their undertakings force 
and effect ; on more than one occasion a single Spartan 
was enough to unite squadrons of .^Solians and lonians 
of Asia, and make them act in common ; and even at 
the times of the dissolution of the Grecian name, we 
see Spartans acting as the generals of mercenaries 

^ To this, and not to con- them. p. 69 A. and a Spartan 

quests, the expression of Simo- inscription of late date, Boeckh 

nides, ^a/xcur/^i/Sporoc Sirapra, Corp. Inscript. No. 1350. if 

refers, according to Plutarch ir6\iiM,Ahp/Afpo^el(rwv — rrJQ 

Agesil. 1. Compare Polyb. FV. cv roTc irorp^c Awcovpyetoi^ 

22. 2. Flut. Lycurg. 30. Prsec. edecty df\(nrxfag ical iruBapxlas 

Ger. Reip. 20, 21. p. 181, 182. xV^- 

Lac Apophth. p. 246. the ^ See Plutarch. Lyourg. 29» 

verses of Ion the tragic poet 30. 
in Seztus Empiricus adv. Ma- 
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bound by no other law than the firm and decided will 
of their leaders. 

Many of the noblest and best of the Athenians 
always considered the Spartan state nearly as an ideal 
theory realised in practice ; and, like Cimon and Xeno- 
phon (whose decided preference for Sparta, though 
perhaps sometimes prejudicial to his own country, 
must not be called folly), joined themselves to this 
state with zeal and eagerness, even to the prejudice of 
their own interests. The preference of all the follow- 
ers of Socrates for Sparta is well known ;^ and Ly- 
curgus, the most just of financiers, united to an aristo* 
cratical disposition an admiration for the laws of 
Lacedsemon.^ It is singular that men of such emi« 
nence, both in a practical and theoretical view, should 
express their admiration of a state,"^ which modem 
writers" have often represented to us as a horde of half 
savages. Nor must the judgment of the persons above 
mentioned, who were vrithout doubt sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the object of it, be attributed to a morbid 
craving aft;er a state of nature which the Athenians 
had for ever lost. 

We moderns, on the other hand, on account of our 
preconceived notions with respect to the advancement 
of civilization, do not read without partiality the lessons 
which history affords us ; we refuse to recognise the 

^ Compare the Platonic So- " Polybius IV. 81. 12. also 

crates, Criton. 14. Protag. p. calls the Spartan constitution 

342 C. Repub. VIII. p. 544 C. icoXX/cmj voKirda. 
with the Socrates of Xenophon, ° As, for example, the igno- 

Mem. III. 5. 15. and what An- rant de Pauw, who was pre* 

tisthene« says in Plut Lye. 30. ceded among the ancients in 

* In Leocr. p. 166. 5. The an attempt to decry Sparta by 

wordsof iEschines, <!iXX' oir Aa- Poly crates (probably the ora- 

Kedcufiovioi (in Timarch. 25. tor), Heyne de Spart. Rep. 

32.), are merely a ridiculous Comment. Getting, vol. IX. 

imitation of Cimon. p. 2. 
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most profound political wisdom in an age which we 
believe to have been occupied in rude attempts after 
the formation of a settled form of government. Far 
other^vise the political speculators of antiquity, such as 
the Pythagoreans and Plato, who considered the 
Spartan and Cretan form of government, i. e., the 
ancient Dorian, as a general model of all governments ; 
and, in fact, the ideal constitution which was realized 
in Sparta approaches most nearly to that which Py- 
thagoras attempted to establish in Lower Italy, and 
which Plato brought forward as capable of being put 
in practice, viz., a close communion, nearly similar to 
that of a family, having for its object mutual instruc- 
tion. For the regulations of Pythagoras have many 
things besides their aristocratic spirit in conmion with 
the Spartan form of government, such as the public 
tables, and in general the perpetual living in public, 
with the number of laws for the maintenance of public 
morality (discipHna morum) ; and the community of 
goods, which existed among the Pythagoreans, is 
nearly allied to the Doric system of equalizing the 
landed estates. And Plato, although he at times 
criticises the Spartan and Cretan constitution in a 
somewhat unfair manner, has evidently derived his 
political notions, mediately or immediately, from the 
consideration of that form of government :** for it is 
hardly possible that any person should speculate upon 
government, without proceeding upon some chosen 
historical basis, however he may endeavour to conceal 
it. But the Athenian and Ionic democracy he alto- 
gether despises, because that appeared on his princi- 
ples to be an annihilation of government rather than a 

*» Concerning the similarity of monian government, see Mor- 
Plato's state, and the Lacedae- genstern de Platon. Rep. p. 305. 

VOL. II. O 
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government, in which every person, striving to act as 
much as possible for himself, destroyed that unison and 
harmony in which each individual exists only as a part 
of the whole. 

It would be interesting to know what were the 
opinions and judgments of Spartans of the better time 
concerning these relaxed forms of government. We 
may well suppose that they did not view them in a 
favourable light. The people of Athens must indeed 
have appeared to them in general, as a Lacedaemonian 
in Aristophanes ^ expresses himself, as a lawless and 
turbulent rabble. For this reason they refused in the 
Peloponnesian war to negociate with the whole com- 
munity ; and would only treat with a few selected in- 
dividuals.** Upon the whole, the state of Sparta, 
being, in comparison with the general mutability of the 
Greeks after the Persian war, like the magnet, which 
always pointed to the pole of ancient national customs, 
became dissimilar, both in political and domestic 
usages, to the rest of Greece ;' and for tliis reason tlie 
Spartans who were sent into foreign parts either gave 
affront by their strangeness and peculiarity, or, by Öieir 
want of consistency and firmness, forfeited that con- 
fidence with which they were everywhere met. 

P pvdxiToc, Lysistrat. 170. *i Thuc. IV. 22. Compare the 
Compare the Xa/3poc trrparoQ of excuses of Alcibiades VI. 89. 
Pindar quoted above, p. 9. note ^ . ' Thuc. 1.77. 
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CHAP. X. 

* 

§ 1. Tenure of land in Laconia. § 2. Partition of the land into 
lot8, and their inalienability. .§ 3. Law of inalienability of land 
repealed by Epitadeus. § 4. Lacedaemonian law respecting 
marriage portions and heiresses. § 5. Similar regulations re- 
specting landed property in other states. § 6. The syssitia of 
Crete and the phiditia of Sparta. § 7. Contributions to the 
public tables in Crete and Sparta. § 8. Domestic economy of 
Sparta. § 9. Money of Sparta. § 10. Regulations respecting 
the use of money in Sparta. § H. Changes in these regula- 
tions. Taxation of the Spartans. § 12. Trade of Pelopon» 
nesus. Monetary system of the Dorians of Italy and Sicily. 

1 . Having now considered the individuals compos- 
ing the state in reference to the supreme governing 
power, we will next view them in reference to pro- 
perty, and investigate the subject of the public 
economy. It is evident that this latter must have been 
of great simplicity in the Doric states, as it was the 
object of their constitution to remove everything acci- 
dental and arbitrary; and by preventing property from 
being an object of free choice and individual exertion, 
to make it a matter of indiflference to persons who were 
to be trained only in moral excellence; hence the 
dominant class, the genuine Spartans, were almost 
entirely interdicted from the labour of trade or agri- 
culture, and excluded both from the cares and pleasures 
of such occupations.* Since then upon this principle 
it was the object to allow as little freedom as possible 
to individuals in the use of property, while the state 
gained what these had lost, it is manifest that under a 
government of this kind there could not have been any 

* Above, ch. 2. § 3. 

o2 
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accurate distinction between public and private eco- 
nomy; and therefore no attempt will be made to 
separate them in the following discussion. 

All land in Laconia was either in the immediate 
possession of the state, or freehold property of the 
Spartans, or held by the Periceci upon the payment of 
a tribute. That there were flocks and lands belonging 
to the state of Sparta, is evident from facts which have 
been already stated ;** although perhaps they were not 
so considerable as in Crete f the large forest, in which 
every Spartan had a right of hunting, must also have 
belonged to the community. There can be no doubt 
that this property of the state was different from the 
royal lands,* which were situated in the territory of the 
Periceci : it is probable that these (as well as the rest 
of that district) were cultivated by the Periceci, who 
only paid a tribute to the king. The rest of the ter- 
ritory of the Periceci was divided into numerous but 
small portions, of which, as has been already remarked, 
there were 30,000 ;• a number which was probably 
arranged at the same time with that of the hundred 
towns.' In each lot (K\i}po$) only one family resided, 
the members of which subsisted upon its produce, and 
cidtivated it, to the best of our knowledge, without 
the assistance of Helots. For this reason the 9000 
lots of the Spartans, which supported twice as many 
men as the lots of the Periceci,* must upon the whole 
have been twice as extensive ; each lot must therefore 
have been seven times greater. Now the property of 

** Herod. VI. 57. Compare ^ As also in Cyrene. Seech, 

above, ch. 6. § 9. 9. § 13. 

^ See ch. 4. § 1. concerning • Ch. 3. § 6. 
the fivoia. Compare the TefUvri ' Ch. 2. § 1. 
IfiHoma of Byzantium in Pseud- * Ch. 3. § 6. 
Aristot. (Econ. II. 2. 3. 
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the Spartans was, according to the united testimony of 
all writers, set out in equal lots ; probably according 
to some general valuation of the produce ;^ for the area 
could not have been taken as a standard in a country 
where the land was of such diflFerent degrees of good- 
ness. Yet even this method of allotment might not 
have precluded all inequality ; which, on account of 
the natural changes of the soil, must in the course of 
time have been much augmented ; and to this result 
the variable number of the slaves, which were strictly 
connected with the land, necessarily contributed. 
Nevertheless this fact proves that there existed a 
principle of equality in the contrivers of the regula- 
tion : for, as we remarked above, this division was in 
strictness only a lower degree of a community of 
goods, which the Pythagoreans endeavoured to put in 
practice, on the principle of the possessions of friends 
being common ;^ and which actually existed among the 
Spartans in the free use of dogs, horses, servants, 
and even the furniture of other persons.'^ The whole 
institution of the public tables in Sparta and Crete 
was, indeed, only a means of producing an equal dis- 
tribution of property among the members of them.* 

2. Although similar partitions of land had perhaps 
been made from the time of the first occupation of 
Laconia by the Dorians, the later division into 9000 
lots cannot have taken place before the end of the 



^ Compare the supposed 
apophthegm of Lycurgus cod- 
ceming the equal ricks of corn, 
Plut. Lye. 8. 

^ See, among others, Timseus 
ap. Schol Plat. Phsd. p. 68. 
Ruhnk. and ap. Diog. La&rt. 
VIII. 10. Meiners, Geschichte 
der Wissenschaft, I II . 3 Cicero 



de Rep. IV. (p. 281. Mai ) ap. 
Non. in v. propriumy p. 689. 
Gothofr. compares Plato's Com- 
muniias bonorum with the in- 
stitution of Lycurgus. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 6. 3, 4. 
Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 5. Plut. Lac. 
Inst. p. 252. 

1 Aristot. Pol. II. 2. 10. 
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first Messenian war." There is something very re- 
markable in the historical account, that Tyrteeus by 
means of his poem of Eunomia repressed the desire 
of many citizens for a redivision of the lands." It 
may be explained by supposing that the Spartans, 
who before that time had possessed allotments in 
Messenia, from which they then obtained no returns, 
wished that new estates in Laconia should be assigned 
to them.** At the time, however, of that division 
Sparta must in fact have had about 9000 fathers of 
families (or, according to the ancient expression, so 
many oTxo/), of which each received a lot ; for families 
and lots were necessarily connected.^ If then we 
suppose that every family of a Spartan was provided 
with a lot, the chief object was to keep them to- 
gether for the future by proper institutions: and to 
ascertain the means which were employed to attain 
this end (for they were upon the whole successful) is 
a problem which has never yet been satisfactorily 
solved.*' The first part was the preservation of fami- 
lies, in which the legislator was in ancient times as- 
sisted by the sanction of religion. Nothing was more 
dreaded by the early Greeks than the extinction of 



m 



The apophthegm of Poly- 
doTUs ap. Plutarch, p. 223. 
shows that this king set on foot 
a K\iip(i)(nc of Messenia. 

° Aristot. Pol. V. 6. 1. 

** This agrees completely with 
a fact mentioned by Pausan. 
IV. 18. 2. that Tyrtseus ap- 
peased the internal troubles, 
which arose from Messenia 
having been left uncultivated, 
on account of the incursions of 
the Messenians from Eira. — It 
was doubtless on this occasion 
that the Spartans, who had lots 



in Messenia, called for a fresh 
division of the Spartan terri- 
tory^ and to quiet these com- 
plaints Tyrtaeus composed his 
Eunomia. 

? Plut. Agis 5. Kal Ttov oiKbfv 
5v 6 AvKovpyoc ^pitre. Av\€itt6v' 
Ttay apiBfiov Iv rate Sio^o^aic, 
Koi vaTp6^ irat^l r«v Kkrjpoy airo- 
\nr6vTog. See Heyne ut sup. 
p. 15. 

^ The difficulties have been 
well perceived by Friederich 
von Raumer, Vorlesungen über 
alte Geschichte, vol. I. p. 236. 
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the family, and the destrud:ion of the house ;' by which 
the dead lost their religious honour, the household 
gods their sacrifices, the hearth its flame, and the an- 
cestors their name among the living. This was in 
Sparta provided against by regulations concerning 
heLnesses, adoptions, introductions of mothaces, and 
odier means which will presently be mentioned: 
those persons also who Imd not as yet any children 
were sometimes spared in war/ The second means 
was the prohibition to alienate or divide the family 
allotment,^ which necessarily required the existence of 
only one heir,** who probably was always the eldest 
son.* The extent of his rights, however, was periiaps 
no further tiian that he was considered master of the 
house and property ; while the other members of the 
family had an equal right to a share in the enjoyment 
of it. The head of the family was styled in Doric 
€^ri(Mra/xaiv, the lord of the hearth;^ the collective 
members of the family were called by Epimenides the 
Cretan bpLOxdiroh that is, literally, eating /ram the 
same crib ;' and by Charondas ojEtoo-iVt/oi, or " living 



'Thus Herodotus VI. 86. 
says of Glaucus the Spartan, 
ovT€ Tt 6.Tr6yovovy ovT Itrrlrf oxfde- 
fiia vofitl^oijiipti ttvai TXavKOv, 

* Herod. VII. 205. Compare 
Diod. XV. 64. also Thucyd. V. 
64. 

* Heraclid Pont. 2. irwXeiy 
he yfiv AaKtdaifioyloii ai(r)(p6y 
ytrdfutrrm (cf. Arist. Pol. II. 6. 
10 ), TTjc apxaiag fwipag ayavi- 
ftiadai ohHy eieari, Cf. Plut. 
Inst. Lac. p. 252. 

** This is quoted as a Laco- 
nian law by Proclus ad Hes. 
Op. 374. p. 198. Gaisford. 

* Younger brothers, however, 
inherited immediately, if the 



elder died without lawful issue, 
Plutarch. Ages. 4. 

y Pollux I. 8. 75. X. 3. 20. 
with Hemsterhuis' note. Con- 
cerning the words derived from 
TTttui, see Valckenaer. ad Am- 
mon. 3, 7. 

* The members of a family 
might be said to eat together, 
to be ofioKanoiy notwithstanding 
the institution of the syssitia, 
for the public tables did not 
furnish cUl the food. 'O^oKairvoi 
(the reading of the best MS.) 
comes to the same thing; as 
the fire of the hearth was used 
by the Greeks more for cooking 
than for warmth ; and in the 
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" upwi the same stock ;'*• and by the Spartans per- 
haps TflMorai.^ The master of the family was there- 
fore obliged to contribute for all these to the syssitia, 
without which contribution no one was admitted ;• we 
shall see presently that he was able to provide this 
contribution for three men and women besides him- 
self; the other expenses were inconsiderable.** If, 
however, the family contained more than three men, 
which must frequently have been the case, tiie means 
adopted for relieving the excessive number were either 
to marry them with heiresses, or to send them out as 
colonists ; or the state had recourse to some other 
means of preventing absolute want. This would have 
been eflFected with the greater ease, if it were true, as 
Plutarch relates, that immediately after the birth of 
every Spartan boy, the eldest of liie tribe, sitting 
together in a lesche, gave him one of the 9000 lots." 
For this, however, it must be assumed that the state 
or the tribes had possession of some lots, of those per- 
haps in which the families had become extinct ; but 
we know that these lots went in ä regular succession 
to other families,' by which means many became ex- 
ceedingly rich. These elders of the tribe, mentioned 
by Plutarch, were therefore probably only the eldest 
of the house or yivo^, who might take care that, if 
several sons and at the same time several lots had 
fallen togetlier in one family, the younger sons should, 

Bummer for the fonner exclu- their own, like the fuiqMii' o{r9/ar 
sively. Kticrrifuvoi in Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 

• AriBtot. Pol. I. 1. 6. 10. 

** HesychiuB, iraMrac : «rvyyi- • Lycurg. 16. 

veicy okeioi. ' When a family was entirely 

<^ Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 21. extinct, probably they passed 

* The /iijcpa (Exoyres in Xe- to that next in order in the 
noph. Rep. Lac. 7. 4. must be rpiaKag. 

those who possess no icXripog of 
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as far as was possible, be in the possession of land, 
without however violating the indivisible unity of an 
allotment. 

In this manner at Sparta the family, together with 
the estate, formed an undivided whole, under the con- 
trol of one head, who was privileged by his birth. 
But if the number of persons to be fed was too great, 
as compared with the means of feeding them, the 
natural consequence was, that the privileged eldest 
brother could afford to marry, while the younger 
brothers remained without wives or children. This 
natural inference from the above account is strikingly 
confirmed by a most singular statement of Polybius,^ 
which has lately been brought to light, viz., that " in 
" Sparta several brothers had often one wife, and that 
" the children were brought up in common." If we 
may here infer a misrepresentation, to which the Spar- 
tui institutions were particularly liable, it is seen how 
the custom just described might cause several men to 
dwell in one house, upon the same estate, of whom 
one only had a wife. But it must be confessed that 
the Spartan institution was very likely to lead to the 
terrible abuse which Polybius mentions, particularly 
as the Spartan laws, as we shall see presently,^ did 
not absolutely prohibit the husband from allowing the 
procreation of children from his wife by strangers. 
It is therefore possible that the Hebrew institution of 
the Levirate-marriage (viz., that if a man died with- 
out leaving children, his widow became the wife of 
her former husband's brother, who was to raise up 
seed to his brother)* was extended in Sparta to the 
lifetime of the childless elder brother. 

^ Mai Nov. Collect. Vet. ^ Below, § 4. near the end. 
Scriptor. vol. II. p. 384. * See Deuteron, xxv, 5 — 10. 
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3. This whole system was entirely broken up by 
the law of the ephor Epitadeus, which permitted any 
person to give away his house and lot during his life 
time, and also to leave it as he chose by will. 
Whence, as might have been expected, the practice 
of legacy-hunting rose to a great height, in which the 
rich had always the advantage over the poor. This 
law, which was directly opposed to the spirit of the 
Spartan constitution, was passed after the time of 1^- 
sander, but a considerable period before Aristotle; 
since this writer, manifestly confoimding the state of 
things as it existed in his time with the ancient legis- 
lation,^ reckons it as an inconsistency in the constitu- 
tion of Sparta, that buymg and selling of property 
was attended with dishonour,"" but that it was per- 
mitted to give it away, and bequeatli it by will.** 
From that time we find that the number of the Spar- 
tans, and particularly of the landed proprietors, con- 
tinually decreased. The first fact is very remarkable, 
and can hardly be accounted for by the wars,° in which 
moreover the Spartans lost but few of their number ; 
it was perhaps rather owing to the late marriages, 

Michaßlis on the Jjaws of Mo- that the destructive law of Epi- 

ses, vol. II. p. 21 — 33. Engl, tadeus (for such in fact it was, 

translation. which Eicoyai Kal KaTaXEiiruy 

^ Plutarch Agis 5. E^ovtrlav tcujKt Toic ßovKo/iiyotc) 

^ This circumstance is other- was a part of the original con- 

wiie understood by Manso, vol. stitution, as well as the corre- 

I. 2 p. 133. Tittmann, p. 660. sponding laws respecting sacri- 

Güttling ad Arist. Pol. p. 467. fices. 

endeavours to exculpate Aris- ™ This also occurs in later 

totle from this charge by sup- times, Plut. Agis 13. JEMan. 

posing that under the word yo- V. H. XIV. 44. 
fioOtTTjQ he also comprises the ° II. 6. 10. To give away 

later innovators of the constitu- xpV"''"» ^^ K^tfiijXia^ was also 

tion ; but the author nowhere permitted in early time, Herod. 

shows that he had any know- Vl. 62. Plut. Ages. 4. 
ledge of these changes: other- ** See Clinton, F. H. vol. II. 

wise he could not have stated p. 383. ed. 2. 
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which also frequently took place between members of 
the same family. After all, it must be confessed that 
the constitution of Sparta too much restrained the 
natural inclination of the citizens; and by making 
every thing too subservient to public ends, checked 
the free growth of the people, and, like a plant 
trimmed by an unsparing hand, destroyed its means 
both of actual strength and future increase. At the 
time of Aristotle they endeavoured to increase the 
population by exempting the father of three sons from 
serving in war, and the father of four sons from aU 
taxes.P But even Herodotus only reckons 8000 
Spartans in the 9000 families : in the middle of the 
Peloponnesian war Sparta did not send quite 6000 
heavy-armed soldiers into the field.** Aristotle states 
that in his time the whole of Laconia could hardly 
furnish 1000 heavy-armed men ;' and at the time of 
Agis the Third there were only 700 genuine Spar- 
tans.* Even in 399 13. C. the Spartans who were in 
possession of lots* did not compose a large number in 
comparison with the people ; for the numerous Neo- 
damodes must not be included among them, who it 
appears could not obtain lots in any other manner 
than by adoption into a Spartan family, before which 
time they were provided for by the state. We are 
entirely uninformed in what manner the loss of Mes- 
senia was borne by Sparta; it cannot be supposed 

P'ArcX^ Travrwv, e. g., of the Macrobius (Sat. I. 11.) at the 

contribution to the syssitia, time of Cleomenes there were 

Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 13. iElian only milleei quingentiLacedce - 

(V. H. VI. 6.) mentions five monii, qui armaferre possent, 
instead of four. Manso (I. 1. * These only are called by 

p. 128.) remarks that the law Xenophon (Hell. III. 3. 5.) 

can hardly have proceeded from STra/widrac, as is plain from the 

Lycurgus. words ; ocxol kv toIq ^wpiotg STrap- 

** See below, ch. 12. § 2. narwy ruxouy oyreg, cra/ucviro- 

' Pol. II. 6. 11. Xc'^aoj' Toy ^etrn-orrfy, 

* Plut. Aec- 5. Accordiiic: to 
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that whole families completely lost their landed pro- 
perty ; for they would have perished by famine. No 
writer has, however, preserved a trace of the mode 
in which these difficulties were met by the state. At 
the time of Agis the Third we know that of the 700 
Spartans, about 100 only were in possession of the 
district of the city.** 

4. From this view of the times, which succeeded 
the innovation of Epitadeus, we will now turn to the 
original system, which indeed we are scarcely able to 
ascertain, from the feeble and obscure indications now 
extant. In the first place, we know with certainly 
that daughters had originaDy no dowry (in Doric 
Scorrvt]),* and were married with a gift of clothes, 
&c. ;y afterwards, however, they were at least pro- 
vided vrith money and other moveable property.* At 
the time of Aristotle, after the ephoralty of Epitadeus, 
they were also endowed with land.* This was the 
regulation in case of the existence of a son ; if there 



*» Plut. Agi» 5. 

* Dionys. Byz. de Bosp. 
Thrac. p. 17. Hudson. Also 
Varro de ling. Lat. V. (IV.) 
36. p. 48. Bipont. says that the 
Sicilian Greeks (who were 
chiefly Dorians) used ^wivri 
for dowry, 

y Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 223. 
iElian. V. H. VI. 6. Justin. 
III. 3. Compare the corrupt 
gloss of Hesychius in Äyper^- 
fxara, 

* Plut. Lysand. 30. Apophth. 
p. 229. iElian. V. H. VI. 4. 
With regard to the story of 
Lysander's daughters, it should 
be remarked, that the suitors 
could not have been deceived 
as to whether they possessed 
landed property or not; but 



they thought that the father 
had large personal property, 
and that this would be divided 
among them. — Lysander also 
left male issue, as appears from 
Paus. II r. 6. 41. of whom one 
was named Libys, in memory 
of the proxenia of Lysander 
with the Ammonians. The 
name could hardly have been 
transmitted through Lysander's 
daughters, since it is certain 
that they were not heiresses. 

» See Polit. II. 6. 10. In 
Plutarch (Agid. 6.) a very rich 
sister of a poor and distressed 
brother occurs. See also Plu- 
tarch Oleomen. I. concerning 
the wealth of the women in 
Sparta. But the rich wife of 
Archidamus II. (Athen. XIII. 
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was none, the daughter, and if there were several 
daughters, probably the eldest, became heiress («r/- 
xXijpo^, in Doric l^i^a/tanV) ;^ that is to say, the 
possession of her was necessarily connected with that 
of the inheritance. Regulations concerning heiresses 
were an object of chief importance in the ancient 
legislations, on account of their anxiety for the main- 
tenance of families, as in that of Androdamas of Rhe- 
gium for the Thracian Chalcideans,** and in the code 
of Solon,* with which the Chalcidean laws of Charon- 
das appear to have agreed in all essential points.® 
We will mention the most important of these regula- 
tions. The heiress, together with her inheritance, 
belonged to the kinsmen of the family (ay^^^KrrgTg) ; 
so that in early times' the father could not dispose of 
his daughter as he liked without their assent. But, 
according to the later Athenian law, the father had 
power either during his life or by will to give his 
daughter, with her inheritance, in marriage to whom- 
ever he wished. If, however, this power was not 
exercised, the kinsmen had a right of claiming the 
daughter by a judicial process; and the right to 
marry her went round in a regular succession.* But 



p. 566 D.),Eupolia, the daugh- 
ter of Melesippidas, must have 
been an heiress. 

^ Compare Bunsen De Jure 
Hered. Attico I. 1. p. 18. 

« Aristot. Pol. II. 8. 9. 

* See, besides Bunsen, Plat- 
ner, Beitrage, p. 117. sqq. Slui- 
ter Lect Andoc. 5. p. 80. sqq. 

• Diod. XII. 18. Heyne 0- 
P"sc. Acad. II. p. 119. 

' Tins is evident from the 
Supplices of ^schylus, particu- 
larly V. 382. 



M/*y v-iXutt ^AfMrrts lyyvrmrm yU 

« Isseus de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 
54. — The Jewish law was strik- 
ingly similar. See Numbers 
xxvii. 1 — 11. The daughters 
had the inheritance of their fa- 
ther, but they were not permit- 
ted to marry out of the family ; 
the nearest relation had the first 
claim to her, if he relinquished 
it, the next followed, and so on, 
Ruth iv. 
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the unmarried man, to whom of all her kinsmen she 
was allotted, was not only privileged, but also com- 
pelled to marry her J' The laws also exercised a fur- 
ther superintendence over him, and enjoined that he 
ishould beget children from his wife/ which then did 
not pass into his family, but into that of his wife, and 
became the successors of their maternal grandfather. 
Now there is no doubt that in Sparta the family was 
continued by means of the heiresses ; but it is pro - 
bable tliat they always chose for their husbands per- 
sons who had no lots of their own, such as the de- 
scendants of younger brothers, and, first, persons of 
the same family,^ if there were any, then persons 
connected by relationship, and so on. If the father 
himself had made no disposition concerning his 
daughters, (in which respect, however, his choice 
was limited,) it was to be decided by the king's court 
who among the privileged persons should marry the 
heiress.* It was not until after the time of Epitadeus 
that the father could betroth his daughter to whom 

^ See the law in Demosth. the heiress, and to endow her 

in Steph. p. 1134. 15. which I if poor, Diod. XII. 18. 
interpret thus : " Whatever wo- * Plutarch Solon 20. 
" man is betrothed by her father, ^ Thus Leonidas married 

her brother by the same fa- Gorgo, the heiress of Cleo- 

ther, or her paternal grand- menes, as being her nearest 

father, is a legitimate wife : relation (ayxicrrevg). It was 

if neither of these is living, however a common practice in 

" and the woman is an heiress, Sparta to marry in the oIkos. 

" she shall marry the nearest Thus Archidamus married hia 

"relation, the Kvpwg; but if aunt Lampito, Herod. VI. 71 ; 

" she is not an heiress (e. g., if thus Anaxandridas married his 

" there are grandsons of the sister's daughter, V. 39. Thus 

" deceased alive), that relation the wife of Cleomenes (Plut. 

" shall give her in marriage to Pyrrh. 26.) was of the same 

"whom he pleases" — besides family as her husband; and so 

which it is his duty to portion with regard to the wife of Ar- 

her according to his valuation, chidamus V. Polyb. IV. 35. 15. 

The laws of Charondas also Plut. Ag. 6. 
compelled the relation to marry ^ Herod. VI. 57. 
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he pleased ; and if he had not declared his intention, 
his heir had equal right to decide concerning her." 

If, however, the family was without female issue, 
and the succession had not heen secured during the 
father's lifetime by adoption in the presence of the 
king, it is probable that the heads of houses related to 
the surviving daughter married her to a son of their 
own, who was then considered as successor of the 
family into which he was introduced — a means em* 
ployed at Athens," and probably therefore at Sparta 
also, for preventing the extinction of families. But 
there were two customs peculiar to the Lacedeemo- 
nians ; in tlie first place, a husband, if he considered 
tiiat the unfruitfulness of the marriage was owing to 
himself (for if he considered his wife as barren he had 
power immediately to put her away),** gave his matri* 
monial rights to a younger and more powerful man, 
whose child then belonged to the family of the hus- 
band, although it was also publicly considered as re- 
lated to the family of the real father.^ The second 
institution was, that to the wives of men, who, for ex- 
ample, had fallen in war before they had begotten any 
children, other men (probably slaves) were assigned, 
in order to produce heirs and successors, not to them- 
selves, but to the deceased husband.** Both these 
customs, which appear to us so singular (though si- 
milar regulations existed in the constitution of Solon) , 
originated from the superstitious dread of the destruc- 
tion of a family. When this motive lost its power 

™ Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 11. PXen. Rap. Lac. I. 7—9. 

(Compare Manso I. 2. p. 131. From Xenophon Plut. Lye. 15. 

" See Demosth. in Macart. Comp. Num. 3. 

p. 10T7. Compare Platner, Bei- *i The kirivyaKToi mentioned 

träge, p. 139. above in oh. 3. § 5. 

«Herod. V. 39. VI. Gl. 
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upon the mind, these ancient institutions were probably 
also lost, and the population and number of families 
were continually diminished. 

5. In Sparta, however, the principle of community 
of goods was carried to a further extent than in any 
other nation, although it was the principle on which 
the legislation of many other Grecian states was 
founded. Phaleas the Chalcedonian had made it the 
basis of his laws.' The prohibition of Solon, that no 
citizen should possess more than a certain quantity of 
land, appears to have been a remnant of a former 
equality in the lots of the nobles.* In cases, however, 
in which the restoration or introduction of equality 
was not possible, the legislators endeavoured to make 
the landed estates inalienable. For this reason the 
mortgaging of land was prohibited in Elis ;* and 
among the Locrians land could not be alienated without 
proof of absolute necessity." We have already spoken 
of the inalienability of the lots at Leucas."" The an- 
cient Corinthian lawgiver, Phidon, made no alteration 
in the unequal size of landed estates, but he wished to 
restrict their extent, as well as the number of the 
landed proprietors, who were all citizens.^ Philolaus 
the Corinthian, who gave laws to Thebes in the 1 3th 
Olympiad, went still further;* since he not only en- 
deavoured to retain the same number of lots, by laws 



'Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 1. In 
this passage it appears to roe 
that the context requires irpo»- 
rov, not irpwroc. '* By some 
" the division of property has 
*' been considered a point of 

first importance in legisla- 
** tion ; for which reason the 
** first laws which Phaleas pro- 
*' mulgated were on this sub- 
'* ject." 



cc 



• Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 

• Aristot Pol. VI. 2. 5. 
" Aristot. Pol. II. 4. 4. 
» Ch. 9. § 6. 

y Aristot. Pol. II. 3. 1. 

• Orchomenos, p. 407, 408. 
where, however, Aristot. Rhet 
II. 23. is incorrectly applied 
(the passage refers to Epami- 
nondas). 
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concerning the procreation and adoption of children,* 
but endeavoured to restore the original equality from 
time to time, perhaps in a manner similar to the jubi- 
lee-year of the Hebrews : ^ this was in fact most simply 
effected by the lUyrian Dalmatians, who made a new 
division of the tillage-land eveiy seven years."" If the 
Doric legislation of Crete had originally a tendency of 
this kind, its adoption in practice had evidently been 
hindered by peculiar circumstances. For Polybius* 
at least knew of no Cretan laws which laid any restric- 
tion upon the purchase of land, nor indeed upon gain 
in general : ' the landed estates were divided among 
the brothers, the sisters receiving half a brother's 
share.' In this manner, in the narration of Ulysses,* 
the sons of Castor, the son of Hylacus, made a division 
of their patrimony ; the illegitimate son receiving only 
a small share (voösTa) . But the poor frequently, by 
maiTiage with wealthy wives, attained to riches, to- 
gether with personal distinction. In addition to this, 
privateering expeditions, sometimes as far as Egypt, 
for which individual adventurers frequently equipped 
whole flotillas, gave an opportunity for a more rapid 
acquisition of wealth. This habit of living in ships, 



* Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 7. With 
regard to the vofwt dertKol of 
Philolaus, I also remark, that 
the ov-^ wrep ttIv ohtriav Troisitrdai 
Tovq irac^ac is often recommend 
ed among the Greeks. See 
Plato de Rep. 11. p. 372. with 
Hesiod Op. et Di 374. This 
is the " liberorum ntimerum fi- 
** mre" of Tacitus, German. 19. 

*> Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 8. where 
hvo\iakta(nq appears to signify a 
fre$h equalization, as Ai^a^atrjuoc 
signifies a fresh division Got- 

VOL. II. 



tling writes ^oKiov for *i\o- 
Xaov: concerning which it is 
difficult to decide, as the passage 
is evidently much mutilated. 

« Strab. VII. p. 315. 

^VI. 46. 1. 

® This, however, does not dis- 
agree with the accurate sepa- 
ration of the rulers and the 
countrymen, which still existed 
in the time of Aristotle, Pol. 

VII. 9. 1. 

^Stt^ibo X. p. 482. 
« Od. XIV. 206. 
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and at the same time the variable condition of the 
different states, necessarily produced a frequent change 
of property, and soon put an end to all firmness and 
equality wherever they existed. 

6. But the Cretan institution of the syssitiawas, 
at least according to the judgment of Aristotle, 
founded more upon the principle of community of 
goods than the same establishment in Sparta, since in 
the former country the expenses of it were defrayed 
by the state, and not by the contributions of the ci- 
tizens.^ This institution of the ancient Dorians, or 
rather of the ancient Greeks in general, we will con- 
sider in a subsequent part of this work, with reference 
to manners and taste ; here it must be viewed as 
affecting the public economy. In Sparta every mem- 
ber of the phiditia contributed to them, as has been 
already stated, from his own stock ;' the amount re- 
quired was about one Attic medimnus and a half of 
barley-meal, eleven or twelve choSis of wine,^ five 
minas of cheese, with half the same quantity of figs, 
together with dates,^ and ten iEginetan oboli for meat." 
The approximate statement of one Attic medimnus 
and a half is probably meant as an equivalent to one 
iEginetan medimnus ; ° the ten oboli are equal to a 
Corinthian stater, or a Syracusan decalitre ; the whole 
is doubtless the monthly contribution of an individual,* 
and is amply sufficient for the consumption of one 
person. For the daily allowance being elsewhere 

^ Pol. II. 6. 21. II. 7. 4. » DicaearchuB ap. Athen. IV. 

* Kara icti^oKrly^ Aristot. Pol. p. 141 B. 

II. 7. 4. "^ See iEginetica, p. 90. For 

^ Eight choeiB, according to this reason Plutarch uhi lup. 

Plutarch. Lye. 12. mentions one medimnus. 

* According to Schol. Plat. ** See the Scholia quoted in 
Leg. I. p. 223. Ruhnk. note ^ 
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reckoned at two choenices, and one cotyla of wine 
(although the latter is an extremely small quantity) ,' 
this contribution would give rather more than two 
chcenices, and five cotylas for each day. There ap- 
pears to have been only a small allowance for meat, 
but the want of it was partly supplied by the frequent 
sacrifices, and partly by the excellent institution of the 
hraixTiOLy which were additions to the regular meal or 
alx\oif. The poorer members of the syssition fur- 
nished these from the proceeds of the chase, while 
wealthier persons supplied wheaten bread (the com- 
mon provision being barley cakes, jüta^ai), with young 
cattle from their fiocks, birds prepared as [larrxHt, 
and the fruits of the season from their lands.* Volun- 
tary gifts of this kind were probably seldom wanting, 
so long as the spirit of community influenced their 
minds ; it was also natural that they should contribute 
largely, in order to give variety and grace to their 
otherwise uniform banquet. 

7. In the Cretan institution, however, the state pro- 
vided for all the citizens and their wives.' The reve- 
nues received by the community from the public lands, 
and from the tributes of the Perioeci, were divided 
according to the^onths of the year into twelve parts ;■ 
and also into two according to the purpose to which it 
was appropriated ; so that one hair defrayed tlie sacri- 
fices and the expenses of the government, the other 



P Herod. VI. 57. 

** Sec Spliffirus (the Borys- 
tbenite and Stoic, who Had seen 
Sparta before the time of Cleo- 
menes, Plutarch. Cleoi^en. 2.) 
Aoic. TToX. ap, Athen. IV. p. 
141 B. Molpi», p. 141 D. cf. 
XIV. p. 664 E. Nicocles the 
Xaconian, IV. p. 140 E. Per- 



seus Aa*:. TToX. ibid. Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 5. 3. 

' Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. U tcoi- 
vov (i. e. from the public reve- 
nue) Tpiiptaßai wdyrag jcal yv- 
valicac Kol Tral^ac Kol Äf^pac. 

• According to the KprjTiKOQ 
lOfioQ in Plat. Leg. VIII. p. 847. 

p2 
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went to the public banquets/ Now this latter half 
was divided among the different families, and each gave 
his share into the company of syssitia («roip/a) to 
which he l)elonged." It may be asked why the state 
did not allot these sums directly among the syssitia, 
instead of making the payment indirectly through the 
members: it is, however, probable that these com- 
panies were formed at will by the several messmates. 
Tlie division of the public revenue is in some measure 
similar to the proceeding of the Athenians with re- 
spect to the Laurian silver-mines.* In addition to 
tliis, every citizen furnished a tenth of the produce of 
his lands, and every Clarotes an JQginetan stater for 
his master.^ 

Although the meaning and object of this institution 
is quite intelligible, it is not easy to obtain a clear 
notion of the Lacedaemonian system. The produce 
of a lot amounted for the Spartans, according to a 
passage above quoted, to 82 medimni. If we suppose 
these to be Attic medimni, as was there assumed upon 
a mere approximate calculation, each lot would have 
enabled three men to contribute to the syssitia (54 
medimni), and would also have furnished a scanty 
subsistence at home to three women. * But this would 
leave a surplus, in addition to whatever money was 



* Aristot. Pol. II. 7. 4. 

" Dofiiadas ap. Athen. IV. p. 
143 B. €Kn(rroQ tüv ytvofiirutr 
KCLpTKiHv äyaipipei ttIv ^tK^LTrjy cJc 
TTjy kraiplay. Every one (cica- 
tnog) was therefore a member 
of an eraipia, a company of per- 
sons who always ate together, 
which consisted of citizens ; con- 
sequently he is speaking of citi- 
zens, and not of the Perioeci, 
and therefore aajrces with the 



passage just quoted from Aris- 
totle. The Biayifuiv ccc tov^ 
ek'&trrwy oikovq must have pre- 
ceded the aya<ftipuy^ and the 
oIkoi are manifestly the citizens' 
families included in the com- 
panies. 

» See Boeckh's Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, vol. II. p 462. 
Engl, transl. 

y See above, ch. 4. § 1 . 
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required as a subscription to the syssitia, for all other 
liousehold expenses. Now it is true that among the 
poorer citizens these could not have been considerable, 
since the younger children went with their fathers to 
the public tables, and the elder were educated and 
maintained by the state ; to which might be added the 
produce of the chase, and the charity of other persons. 
But after making all allowance for these causes, the 
expenses for dwellings, clothing, furniture, and partly 
for food not provided by the syssitia, still remain unde- 
frayed. It is, however, evident that there would have 
been sufficient income to meet these demands, if we 
suppose that the 82 medimni were not Attic, but 
iBginetan, which were considerably larger.* But 
even upon this supposition one lot could not have 
maintained more than six persons, unless the rent of 
the Helots is assumed higher : and it might also be the 
case (which however, according to Aristotle, appears 
to have been of rare occurrence), that they were not 
able to pay their contributions. 

8. Of the domestic economy of Lacedeemon we 
have little knowledge ; although Aristotle, or rather 
Theophrastus (who is now known to be the author of 
the first book of the Economics), gives it a separate 
place in treating of this subject. Every master of a 
family, if he received his share of the produce of tlie 
soil, laid by a portion sufficient for the year's consump- 
tion, and sold the rest in the market of Sparta :* the 
exchange being probably effected by barter, and not 



'In that case, Plutarch in the taken from some Lacedaemonian 
12th, as well as in the 8th writer, such as Nicocles, Hip- 
chapter of the Life of Lycurgus, pasus, Sosihius, or Aristocrates. 
means iEginetan medimni; and '^ See above, ch. 7. § 3. 
both passages were probably 
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by the intervention of money.*" It should be observed, 
that the system of keeping the fruits in store had some- 
thing peculiar/ and the regularity was celebrated, by 
which every thing could be easily found and made use 
of/ We are also informed that the Spartans had 
granaries (rafjuBTa) upon their estates, which, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, they kept under a seal ; it was 
however permitted to any poor person, who for ex- 
ample had remained too long in the chase, to open the 
granary, take out what he wanted, and then put his 
own seal, his iron ring, upon the door.* 

9. In the market of Sparta, money was employed 
more often as a medium of comparison than of ex- 
change ; small coins were chiefly used, and no value 
was attributed to the possession of large quantities/ 
This usage Lycurgus had established, by permitting 
only the use of iron coin, which had been made useless 
for common purposes, by cooling in vinegar, or by 
some odier process.^ In early times iron spits or bars 
had been really used as money,** which after the time 
of Phidon the Argive were replaced by coined metal. 
The chief coin was called from its shape, and perhaps 



* Polyb. VI. 49. 8. 7 rdv 
ivtrdijp Kapnwy AXAayi) irpoc ra 
XtiTTOi'TM TTJc xpelac^Kara ri^v 
Airtcovpyov yofwOeaiay, The case 
was probably the same among 
the Locrians of Italy. Heracl. 
Pont. 29. KawriXtioy ohx eori 
fieraßoXinoy ky ahTOiQy aXX* 6 
yewpyoc irwXt« ri i^ia. 

® Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. I. 6. 

^ Ibid, ad fin. Compare 
Schneider ad Anon. G£con. 
Pnef. p. 16. 

^ See the passages quoted 
above, p. 201. note •*. 

* The leathern money is pro- 



bably a mere fable; Nicolaug 
Damascenus, Senec. de Benef. 
V. 14. Boeckh's Economy of 
Athens, vol. II. p. 389. £Dgl. 
transl. Concerning the money 
of Sparta, see Oudinet in the 
M^moires de I'AcadcSmie des 
Belles Lettres. torn. I. p. 227. 

K Plut. Lye. 9. Lysand. 17. 
Comp. Arist. et Cat. 3. Pollux 
IX. 6. 79. Pseud - iEschin. 
Eryz. 100. and see Fischer ad c. 
24. 

^* Plut. Lys. 17. Compare 
Pollux VII. 10&. 
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also from its size» wiTiavop, the cake used in sacrifices; 
its value was equal to four chalcus, that is> to a half 
obolus, or the twelfth of a drachma* (manifestly of the 
^giuetan standard, as the Spartan coinage must 
necessarily have been adapted to this measure), and 
weighed an iBginetan mina/ Now as a mina of silver 
contained 1200 half oboli, the price of silver must have 
been to that of iron as 1200 to one; an excessive 
cheapness of the latter metal, which can only be ex- 
plained by the large quantity of iron found in Laconia, 
and the high price of silver in early times. Ten 
iEginetan minas of money were, according to tliis 
calculation, equal in weight to 1200 minas, and it is 
easy to see that it would have required large carriages for 
transport, and an extensive space when kept in store.* 

10. That, however, the possession of gold and silver 
money was expressly interdicted to the citizens of 
Spai*ta, ^is abundantly proved by the prohibition re- 
newed at the time of Lysander by Sciraphidas or 
Phlogidas :" and how strong was the hold of this 
ancient custom is seen from the punishment of deatli 
which was threatened to those who secretly transgressed 
it. The possession of wrought precious metals does 
not appear to have been illegal. This decree, however, 
expressly permitted to the state the possession of gold 
and silver :° which enactment was also doubtless a 



* Hesych. in iriXavop, The 
Scholia ad Nicand. Alexiphann. 
488. incorrectly explain v^kavov 
ßapo^ to be the weight of an 
obelus. 

^ Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 
220. TO (Ti^Tipovy 6 kuTi fivd 6\Ky 

nipfg. 

^ Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 7. 5. 



Plut. Lye. 9. 

" Ephorus and Theopompus 
ap. Plut. Lys. 17. Xenoph. de 
Rep. Lac. 7. 6. 'xpvalov ye fir^v 
Kal 6.pyvpiov cpcvvctrai Kai Hv tI 
•JTOV 0a vp, o t\üjv liTf/jrtovTai. 
Comp. Nicolaus Damasceuus, 
andiElian.V. H.XIV. 29. 

trtiai voftifffin Toiovror, ijy ^i 
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restoration of ancient custom. A^'^ithout the possession 
of a coin of general currency, Sparta would have been 
unable to send ambassadors to foreign states, to main- 
tain troops in another country, or to take foreign, for 
instance Cretan, mercenaries into pay. We also know 
that the Lacedaemonians sent sacred oflFerings to 
Delphi, as for example, the golden stars of the Dioscuri 
dedicated by Lysander;** and Lacedaemonian artists 
made for the state statues of gold and ivory. ^ This 
took place about the time of tlie Persian war. A 
century indeed earlier, Spai-ta had not enough gold to 
gild the face of the statue of Apollo at Thornax, and 
endeavoured to buy it in Lydia, probably in exchange 
for silver.** It follows from this, that in Sparta the 
state was sole possessor of the precious metals, at 
least in the shape of coin (though it did not coin any 
money of its own before the time of Alexander)/ 
which it used in the intercourse with foreign nations. 
The individual citizens however, ^^ho were vrithout 
the pale of this intercourse, only required and pos- 
sessed iron coin ;■ in a manner precisely similar to that 
proposed by Plato in the Laws, viz., that the money 

rec AX^ KEKTfifUroc l^l^y (rffxlay ch. 3. § L ch. 8. § 17. The 

Üpitrav davarov. Cf. Polyb. VI. story in Herodotus III. 56. we 

49. 8. will not make use of, since He- 

° Plutarch. Lys. 18. Ck)mp. rodotus himself rejects it 

Herod. I. 51. Posidonius ap. ' King Areus appears to have 

Athen. VI. p. 235 F. I do not been the first who coined silver 

mention the Thesaurus of Bra- money, and he imitated without 

sidas (Plut. Lys. 18.), because exception the method employed 

this general dedicated it, toge- by thekingsof Macedon,Eckhe1. 

ther with the inhabitants of D. N. I. 2. p. 278. 281. 

Acanthus in Thrace, and more- • Thus far Boeckh has carried 

over from Athenian plunder the investigation. Public Eco- 

(Olymp. 89. 1.)« See Plutarch, nomy of Athens, vol. II. p. 385 

Pyth. Or. 14. p. 269. 15. p. 271. sq. Engl, transl. Compare vol. 

Lysand. I. I. p. 43. Heeren, Ideen, vol. 

P Above ch. 2. § 3. III. part 1. p. 294. ed. 2. 

*i Herod. I. 69 See book II. 
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generally current should be at the disposal of the state, 
and should be given out by the magistrates for the 
purposes of war and foreign travel, and that within the 
country shoidd be circulated a coinage in itself worth- 
less, deriving its value from public ordinance.* 

Still, however, some difficult questions remain to be 
considered. In the first place, it is evident that what- 
ever commerce was carried on by Laconia," could not 
have existed without a coinage of universal currency. 
Now it is impossible that this trade could have been 
carried on by the state, since it would have required a 
proportionate number of public officers ; consequently 
it was in the hands of the Perioeci. We must there- 
fore suppose that the possession of silver coin was 
allowed to this class of persons ; in general, indeed, the 
Spartan customs did not without exception extend to 
the Perioeci. Nor could this have had much influ- 
ence upon the Spartans, since they had not any per- 
sonal connexion with the Perioeci, the latter being 
only tributary to the state. In the market of Sparta, 
in which the Spartans and Helots sold their corn, and 
the products of native industry were exposed, all 
foreigners being entirely excluded,* doubtless none but 
the iron coin was used ; and so also in the whole of 
Laconia it itas current at its fixed value ; but those 
Lacedaemonians who were not of Doric origin must 
have possessed a currency of their own, probably under 

* The latter however accords * The Epidamnians also, who 

better with the Byzantine ai- retained much of ancient cus- 

Zap€oif which were tokens, than toms, paid great attention to 

with the Lacedcemonian coins, the intercotirse with foreigners. 

which were really worth what They held once in each year, 

they passed for. under the superintendence of a 

" See above, ch. 2. § 3. and wwXiynic, a great public market 

concerning the corn trade down with the neighbouring Illyrians^ 

to Corinth, b. I. ch. 4. § 1. Plutarch. Qu. Grace. 29. p. 393. 
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certain restrictions. And the tributes of these persons 
were doubtless the chief source from which the state 
derived its silver and gold coins. Besides this, the 
kings must also have been privileged to possess silver 
and gold. If some permission of tliis kind had not 
existed, Tansanias (who was in strictness only guardian 
of the king) would not have been able to receive among, 
other spoils ten talents from the plunder of Pktaea ;^ 
and Pleistonax and Agis the Fh-st could not have been 
fined in the sums of fifteen talents, and 100,000 
drachmas :' at a later time also, as has been already 
remarked, Agis the Tliird was possessed of six hundred- 
talents.* The estates of the kings were also situated 
in the territory of the Periceci, in which silver money 
was in circulation, and it is at least possible that the 
payments may have been made to them in this coin- 
age. Herodotus states that every king at the beginning 
of his reign remitted all the debts of the citizens both 
to the state and to the kings :^ they therefore cancelled 
all certificates of debt, which in Sparta were called 
xXapia, or mortgages, probably because the land (and 
in early times the produce of the land only) was as- 
signed as ^curity.'' This was a wise institution, by 

y Herod. IX. 81. 103. before the 66th Olympiad, 

' See above ch. 6. § 9. and according to Pausan. YI. 10. 2. 

Plut. Pericl. 22. Schol. Ari- According tQ Pausanias VI. 2. 

etoph.'Nub. 855. from Ephorus. 1. the Lacedeemonians incorred 

* Proofs of 'wealth, if not of great expenses for horses after 

the possession of money, are the the Persian war ; he mentions 

iwiroTpo^lay and the maintenance Xenarges, Lycinus, Arcenlaus, 

of race-horses for the Olympic and his son Lichas, as conquer- 

games. King Demaratus had ors, and cap. 1. Anaxander and 

conquered in the chariot-race Polycles. Concerning the fe- 

(ßipfmri)y and allowed Sparta to male victors, see b. IV. ch. 2. 

be proclaimed conqueror, Herod. § 2. 
VI. 70. The horses of Eua- ^ V. 59. 
goras had won three times at " Plut. Agis 13. 
the Olympic games. Herod. VI. 
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which those persons in particular were relieved who 
had, for a particular object, received from the kings 
or the state, gold or silver, which on account of the 
small value of the iron coinage they were seldom able 
to repay. Now gold and silver were, for example, 
necessary to all persons who had to undertake a 
journey out of Laconia, and these they could not ob- 
tain otherwise than from the magistrates or the king,^ 
a measure which must have placed great obstacles in 
the way of foreign travel. 

11. It is, however, well known that in this respect 
the ancient severity of custom was gradually relaxed. 
Even in the third generation before the Persian war, 
the just Glaucus was tempted to defraud a Milesian of 
a sum of money deposited with him. The Persian 
war only increased the public wealth, and the Persian 
subsidies were confined to the payment of national ex- 
penses. When at length Lysander brought vast sums 
of money into Sparta, and made this state the most 
wealthy in Greece,** the' citizens are reported still to 
have maintained the same proud indigence. But was 
it possible for individuals to despise what the state 
esteemed so highly, and would they not naturally en- 
deavour to found their fame upon that on which the 
power of tlie nation depended ? Even Lysander, who, 
with all the artfiilness and versatility of his manners, 
had a considerable severity of character, was still un- 
willing to enrich himself;' a credible witness' indeed 

* Herod. VI. 70. ml €ir6^ia Boeckh, Public Economy of 
\xißity iiroptvero ec ^UXiv. Athens, vol. I. p. 43. Engl. 

* Which Plato Alcib. I. (cf. tr. 

Hipp. Maj. p. 283 D.) says of ' See above, p. 204. note ". 

earlier times. Compare Bit aubä «Anaxandridas (vipl riap kv 

sur Ics Richesses de Sparte, M<^ AcX^ic «i/XijOcW«!/ xp^f*^^^^) 

moires de Berlin, tom. XII. p. ap. Plut. Lys. 18. 
559. Manso, Sparta, II. p. 312. 
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relates, that he had deposited a talent and fifty-t\*'o 
minas of silver, together with eleven staters, probably 
in case he should have occasion for them when out of 
the country ; but how small is this sum when compared 
with the acquisitions of others in similar situations ! 

It appears, however, to have been at that time cus- 
tomary to deposit money without the boundaries, 
especially in Arcadia, and this was the first means 
adopted for evading the law.^ Lysander, however, 
was far exceeded by jGylippus in love for money, in 
whose family avarice appears to have been heredi- 
tary ; for his father Cleandridas had been condemned 
for taking bribes.* Lastly, after the death of Lysan- 
der, the possession of precious metals must have been 
allowed to private individuals, under certain conditions 
with which we are unacquainted. At least some sup- 
position of this kind must be adopted, to enable us to 
account for the fact, that Phoebidaswas fined 100,000 



** Posidonius ap. Athen. VI. 
p. 233 F. 

* He had been bribed by Pe- 
ricles ad being the adviser of 
Pleistonax. See Plut. Pericl. 
22. Nie. 28. de Educ. Puer. 14. 
Timaeus ap. Plut. Compar. Ti- 
mol. 2. Ephonis ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 855. Diodorus 
XIII. 106. calls him Clearchus. 
He was afterwards banished, 
and went to Thurii (Thuc. VI. 
104. see Wesseling ad Diod. 
XII. 23.), fought with the in- 
habitants of that town, against 
the Tarentines, but afterwards 
had a share in the foundation 
of their colony Heraclea. See 
B. I. ch. 6. § 12. Polysenus 
II. 10. 1. 2. 4. 5. relates several 
martial exploits of this Clean- 
dridas, in the wars which he 



waged with the Thurians against 
Terina and the Lucanians. Nie- 
buhr, in the 3rd vols of his Ro- 
man history, considers the Cle- 
andridas, who took a part in the 
foundation of Heraclea, as the 
same person as Leandrias the 
Spartan, who, according to Diod. 
XV. 54, fought at Leuctra on 
the side of the Thebans. This 
supposition, however, cannot be 
reconciled with the chronological 
succession of the events ; since 
the battle of Leuctra was 75 
years later than the colony of 
Thurii. The political contriv- 
ances, which Cleandridas, ac- 
cording to Poly sen. II. 10. 3, 
practised against Tegea, must 
fall in the war between Sparta 
and Arcadia, which ended in 
Olymp. 81. 
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drachmas for the taking of the Cadmea, and Lysan- 
oridas an equally large sum for his weak defence of 
*he same citadel.'' 

No regular taxation of the citizens of Sparta ex- 
isted in any shape.' Extraordinary contributions and 
taxes were, however, raised for the purposes of war, 
which, on account of their unusual and irregular oc- 
currence, were collected with difficulty."* This will 
serve to explain the exemption from duties (arlxeia) 
that is sometimes mentioned." «When in the time of 
Agis the Third the ephor Agesüaus extended the 
annual period of his office for a month, in order to 
increase his receipts,** it is probable that he reckoned 
upon large fines ; ^ of which he, as it seems, would 
receive a part. There was no public treasure at Sparta 
up to the time of the Peloponnesian war ;** tlie re- 
venue and expenditure were therefore nearly equal ; 
and the Spartans were honest enough to require from 
the allies only the sums which were necessary.' The 
altered state of these circumstances in later times lies 
without the sphere of our inquiries. 

12. I shall equally abstain from collecting the 



^ Plut. Pelop. 6. 13, &c. 

^ Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 197. 
wvvOayoftivov riyoc ^la ri XP^" 
fiara oh avydyovaiy cic to 5iy- 
fioaioy. 

"■ Aristot. Pol. II. 6. 23. €i(T' 
öipovtri KaK&Q. The most opu- 
lent were bound to provide 
horses for military service (Xen. 
Hell. VI. 4. 11.), which burden 
was in Corinth, according to an 
ancient usage, imposed upon 
the families of orphans and 
heiresses (Cic. de Rep. II. 20. 
and compare Niebuhr's Roman 
History, vol. I. p. 408. ed.2.); 



not so unfairly as at first sight 
it appears, since these did not 
fiimish any armed man, and 
would therefore have an advan- 
tage, if their concerns were ho- 
nestly managed. 

° S€e above, p. 203. note p. 
and concerning the family of 
Anticrates, Plut. Ages. 35. 

« Plut. Ag. 16. 

1» Above, ch. 10. § 3. 

*i Thucyd. I. 80. ^(piifiaTa 
ovT£ ey Koiyip e^ofuy ovti tToifJiaQ 
€K TOfv IHtoy tpipofuy. Aristot. 
ubi sup. 

' B. I. ch. 9. § 2. 
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various accounts respecting the finance and trade of 
other Doric states; since the inland countrifes, in 
wliich many peculiarities may perhaps have existed, 
are little known ; and the commercial cities, such as 
^gina!, Corinth, Rhodes, and Cyrene, gave up their 
national customs for the sake of trade. In Pelopon- 
nesus, however, tlie cities on the coast of Argolis were 
adapted hy nature for exclianging the products of the 
agricultural nations of the interior for foreign com- 
modities ;' and thus they established a connexion and 
intercourse between Laconia and Arcadia, and other 
countries.* In these cities also there were many com- 
mercial establishments, which did not manufacture 
only for the interior.** In Corinth, the duties from 
the harbour and market had in the time of Periander 
become so considerable, that the tyrant limited his re- 
ceipts to that one branch of revenue ; * although, ac- 
cording to a fabulous tradition, the golden colossus of 
Cypselus at Olympia was consecrated from a tax of 
a tenth upon all property continued for ten years.^ 

The strongest proof of the ancient commerce of 
Peloponnesus, and of its great extent, is the ^ginetan 
money ; the standard of which was in early times pre- 
valent in Peloponnesus, in Crete, in Italy,' and even 



■ Thucyd. I. 120. 

* The Arcftdian commerce of 
iEgina (iEginetica, p. 14.) was 
the basis of its other trade. 

** Couceming iEgiua, see JE- 
ginetica, p. 19. Megara manu- 
factured iiwjjiihQ in particular, 
Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. Ill 1. 
6- Compare Aristoph« Acharn. 
519. 

* Heraclid. Pont. 5. Con- 
cerning the trade of Corinth, 
see above, p. 24. note *. 



y Pseud-Aristot CEcon. 11.^. 
Suidas in Kv^, iLvoBi^ixa, See 
also vol. I. p. 184. note ^. and 
Schneider Epiroetr. ad Xen. 
Anab. p. 473. The tithe paid 
by the Syracusans for the builds 
ing of temples was something 
extraordinary. Prov. Vatic. IV. 
20. from Demon. 

* ^Eginetica, p. 89. Accord- 
ing to Lucian vepl jtiyßov^ W. 
the iEginetan obolus was in his 
time still in .circulation, as also 
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in the north of Greece, since the early Boeotian, 
Thessalian, and Macedonian coins were before the 
time of Philip adapted to it.* In Italy the monetary 
system was arranged in a peculiar manner, for the 
convenience of intercourse with the natives ; and as 
this subject is of much importance in a historical point 
of view, ' we ^vill now examine it briefly, without at- 
tempting a complete investigation. If we consider 
the names of the coins in use among the Dorians of 
Italy and Sicily, for example, at Syracuse ahd Ta- 
rentimi (as they had been collected by Aristotle in his 
Constitution of the Himerseans from Doric Poets),** 
viz., x/rpa for an obolus, Tj/t/Xirpov for six, Trffvroyxioy 
for five, rerp&s for four, rqiag for three,*^ J§a^ for two, 



among the AchBeans, according 
to Hesychhis in 7rax«V (-^gi- 
netica, p. 90.); nevertheless, 
ever after the foundation of 
Megalopolis and Medsene in 
Peloponnesus, the Athenian 
standard seems to have pre- 
vailed. 

^ I am unMrilHng to make use 
of Rora^ de I'lsle's valuations 
of Greek coins, as in his Me- 
trologie he shows such a com- 
plete want of historical talent 
and knowledge. It is at once 
evident that his 14 different 
kinds of drachmas are a mere 
absurdity ; the very Erst of 60 
grains, which he calls drachme 
d*JEgium ou du Pehponnese^ is 
nothing more than a half iEgi- 
netan drachma, which should 
properly, according to the ratio 
to the Attic drachma (of 82 
grains), contain 131 grains, but 
they are generally much rubbed 
on account of Üieir great an- 
tiquity. To these belong the 
ancient xiKdvaty the coins with 



the Boeotian shield in the early 
style, the Corinthian coins with 
the Coppa and Pegasus, also the 
early Thessalian coins, more es- 
pecially those found in Thrace, 
and generally marked Leie ; 
together with those of the Mace- 
donian kings prior to Philip. 
To the drachme d^Egine he 
only assigns three coins. 

^ Followed by Pollux IV. 24. 
173. IX. 6. 80. The names 
frequently occurred in Sophron 
and Epicharmus as coins and 
weights, as may be seen from 
Pollux; cf. Phot in Xirpa et 
dyjc/a. 

^ I am of opinion, in opposi- 
tion to Bentley Phalarid. p. 419, 
that the testimony of Pollux 
must be followed. In Hesychius 
also in v. rpiayros n6pyriy a rptac 
is reckoned equal to 20 Xevrd ; 
now the oyKla is generally made 
equal to the xoXkovc 'Arrtnoc 
(Aristot. ap. Poll.), and a rpidc 
is in that case equal to 21 Xfxra, 
which Hesychius gives in round 
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oyxla for a twelfth ; it is at once evident that these 
Greeks had adopted the Italian and Roman duodenary 
system, in which the libra, the pound of brass, was the 
unit;^ a system which was originally unknown to the 
Greeks, and accordingly the word x/rpa has no root 
in their language. Now, together with these coins in 
the Greek states, the vojxo^,* among the Latins numus, 
occurs ; manifestly, as Varro says, a word belonging 
to the former people, and signifying a coin current by 
law ; whence it is evident that the Italians, in the re- 
gulations of their monetary system, did not merely give 
to the Greeks of Italy, but that they also received 
something in return, and that one standard was com- 
pounded, partaking in some measure of both methods 
of computation. If we, then, consider the form and 
value of these coins, it is plain that the Greek colo- 
nies retained the system of money which they brought 
with them from Peloponnesus ; and that they did not 
till subsequently adapt their coinage to the native 
standard. They then made the litra equal to the 
obolus, i. e., to the i^ginetan, which was also the 
Corinthian ; ' so that a Corinthian stater of ten oboli 
was called in Syracuse a $exaXir§ov, or piece of ten 
litras. At the time, therefore, when this system was 



numbers. Diodonis' estimate 
of the irEVTriKoyToKiTpoy at 10 
drachmas, which is othemv'ise 
very inexact, is explained by 
Boeckh, Economy of Athens, 
vol. I. p. 37. from the different 
prices of gold in Attica and 
Sicily. 

^ Since copper was the basis 
of all coins in Italy, Epicharmus 
(but not an Athenian or Pelo- 
ponnesian) could say )^aAj:oi/ 
ofjidXetyy CBS alienum haberOy 



Pollux IX. 6. 92. 

® That yofwg, not vovfifwCf is 
the proper Greek form, is shown 
by Blomfield ad i Sophronis 
Fragm. Classical Journal vol. 
V. p. 384. (See also Knight, 
Proleg. Homer, p. 29. no^ 4.) 

' Aristot. in Acragant. Polit. 
ap. Poll. IX. 6. 80. iEginetica, 
p. 91. Bentley, from not tak- 
ing this statement as his foun- 
dation, has given a false direc- 
tion to his inquiries. 
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formed, the lb. of copper must have really been equal 
in value to a silver obolus. Now since the former 
weighed 6048,* the latter nearly 23 French grains,*" 
the ratio of silver to copper must at the time of this 
arrangement have been as 1 to 263 ; the commerce of 
these regions having in early times determined this 
proportion. But as more silver was gradually intro- 
duced by the trade with the west of Europe, and pro- 
bably at the same time some native copper-mines were 
exhausted, copper, which was the circulating medium 
of Italy, rose in comparison with silver, the circulating 
medium of Greece ; and this was the principal cause 
of the constant diminution in the weight of the as in 
Etruria and Rome. But a detailed examination of 
this subject, so important in the history of the com- 
merce of Greece and Italy, does not fall within the 
plan of the present work.^ 

What was the value of the vofjLog of the Sicilian 
Greeks we are not informed by any decisive testi- 
mony : the name, however, proves that it was a cur- 
rent coin, and not of very inconsiderable value. For 
this reason I cannot assume that it was equal to a 
litra ;^ Aristotle* also states that the impression of 
the Tarentine coins was Taras sitting upon the dol- 
phin ; now, in the first place, this device does not oc- 
cur on any litras or oboli of Tarentum ; and, secondly, 
the coin would not be of sufficient size to contain it : 
for which reason the Greeks, whenever they stamped 
so small a coin of silver, always made use of the 
simplest devices. If, however, the Tarentine numus 

« According to Rom^ de lisle, vol. I. p. 309—329. 
p. 40. ^ Which is Boeckh's opinion, 

** According to Rom^ de PIsle, Public Economy of Athens, vol. 

23^ ; but see p. 223. note a. I. p. 27. Engl. tr. 

» See the author's Etrusker, * Ap. Poll. IX. 6. 80. 

VOL. II. Q 
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had the same ratio to tlie litra as the Roman numus 
sestertius to the as ° the former wouW have been a 
large coin ; and we are also on the same supposition 
enabled to explain how it came that in Sicily an 
amount of 24, and afterwards of 1 2 numi, was called 
a talent ; " for in that case 24 nrnni would be equal 
to 60 lbs. of copper, which was the same number of 
minas that the iEginetan talent of silver contained. 
It is also confirmed by the fact mentioned by Festus, 
that this talent in Neapolis amounted to six, and in 
Syracuse to tliree denarii, by which he means deci^ 
litra.** And therefore, although other circumstances 
tend to shake the certainty of this sapposition,^ it 
will be better to acquiesce in these arguments, cm 
account of the harmony of tlie different statements. 



m 



As Bentley supposes, ibid, 
p. 410. 

" See Aristot. ap. Poll. IX. 6. 
87. ApoUodonis h roic irepl 
'ZuKppoyog ap. Schol. Min. et 
Venet. ad U. V. 516. and Schol. 
Gregor. Nazianz. in Montfauc. 
Diar. Ital. p. 214. according to 
the correction of NOMON for 
MNON, also Suidas in rakavroy 
according to Scaliger, likewise 
Bentley p. 409. The Venetian 
Scholia on II. XXIII. 269. 
mention several other talents, 
but "Without specifying the places 
where they were current. 

** Aristotle, as well as Apol- 
lodorus, states in the passages 
just quoted, that the vo/jloc was 
equal to rp/a ///itw/3<JXia, which, 
according to the probable sup- 
position of Salmasius and Gro- 
novius, is a mistake for Tpirov 
Jl^iujßoXioy. 

P These reasons are, 1st, that 
the coins with the figure of 
Taras generally weigh 72 and 
140 — 155 grains, and therefore 



they are manifestly not sesterces, 
but rather quinarii and denari^ 
as determined by the depreciated 
litra; which would therefore 
bave been about equal to an 
Attic obolus. 2dly, that the 
great Inscription of Taurome- 
nium in D'OrviDe and Castello 
without exception contains ta> 
lents of 120 litras (according to 
which the y6fwc would have 
been again equal to 5 or 10 
litras), as may be seen at once 
from an item in the account: 
"cuoJoc 56,404 talentSy 88 /i- 
" /rcw, Uo^oc 30,452 icUenlM^ 
*' 42 litras, XotiroV 4935 talents^ 
"112 litras, and -xpiiftara ^a*- 
" yeiidfieva 20,016 talenU, 54 
" litras (x^\ia should be suppli- 
" ed)," therefore 56,404 talents 
88 litras, are equal to 56^403 
talents 208 litras, i. e., 1 talent, 
88 litras. The well-known 
Epigram of Simonides, on the 
tripod of Gelon, also contains 
talents of more than 100 litras 
(fragm. 42. Gaisford.). 
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CHAP. XI. 

§ 1. Simfiticky of the Law of Sparte. § 2. Spartan System of 
Judicature. § 3. Penal system of Sparta : fine, infamy, 
§ 4. exile» and death. § 5. Origin of the laws respecting the 
penalty of death in the Doric states. § 6. Connexion of Locri 
with the Doric race. § I. Laws of Zaleucus. 

1 . The law, as well as the economy, of the Dorians, 
seems to bear a character of very great antiquity, as 
far as our scanty means of information permit us to 
judge. It exhibits strong marks of the early time at 
which it originated, and it is impossible not to recognise 
in it a certain loftiness and severity of character. For 
this reason it was iU suited to the circumstances of the 
more unrestrained and active manners of later times, 
and only owed its continuance to the isolated situa- 
tion in which Sparta succeeded in keeping herself. 
Thus the civil law was less definite and settled here 
than in any other part of Greece in early times, as 
property was, according to the Spartan notions, to be 
looked upon as a matter of indifference ; in the de- 
crees and institutions attributed to Lycurgus, no men- 
tion was made of this point, and the ephors were 
permitted to judge according to their own notions of 
equity. TTie ancient legislators had an evident re- 
pugnance to any strict regulations on this subject; 
thus Zaleucus, who, however, first made particular 
enactments concerning the right of property,* ex- 
pressly interdicted certificates of debt.** The laws of 
that early period had a much more personal tendency, 
and rather regulated the actions of every individual by 
means of the national customs. It was nearly in- 

* Strab. VI. p. 398. ^ Zenob. Prov. V. 4. 

•q2 
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diflFerent whether those actions immediately concerned 
other persons or not ; the whole state was considered 
as injured and attacked when any individual did not 
comply with the general principles. Hence the 
ancient courts of justice exercised a superintendence 
over the manners of the citizens, as, for instance, the 
Areopagus at Athens, and the Gerusia at Sparta: 
hence the extensive interference of the law with the 
most private relations, such, for example, as marriage. 
But the history of nations is a liistory of the progress 
of individual hberty ; among the Greeks of later times 
the laws necessarily lost this binding force, and ob- 
tained a negative character, by which they only so far 
restrained the actions of each individual, as was neces- 
sary for the co-existence of other members of the state. 
In Sparta, however, law and custom retained nearly 
equal power ; it will therefore be impossible to treat 
of them separately, and we must be satisfied with 
some observations upon the judicial system in Sparta 
and other Doric states. 

2. The courts of justice in Sparta have already 
been spoken of in several places .'^ The Gerusia de- 
cided all criminal causes, together with most others 
which aflfected tlie conduct of the citizens ; the other 
jurisdiction was divided among the magistrates ac- 
cording to the branches of their administration.* The 
ephors decided all disputes concerning money and 
property, as well as in accusations against respon- 
sible oflScers, provided they were not of a criminal 
nature ; the kings decided in causes of heiresses and 
adoptions, and the bidiaei in disputes arising at the 
gymnasia. Public oflFences, particularly of the kings 

® Above, ch, 6. § 3, 7. ch. 7. ^ As is also proposed by Plato 
§3,4. Leg. VI. p. 767. 
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and other authorities, were decided by a supreme court 
of judicature.* The popular assembly had probably 
no judicial functions ; disputes concerning the succes- 
sion to the throne were referred to it only after inef- 
fectual attempts to settle them, and it then passed a 
decree.' The assembly took the case of those who fled 
from then* ranks at the battle of Leuctra out of the 
hands of the regular court, by nominating an extra- 
ordinary nomothetes for the occasion, and afterwards 
confirming his proposal.* It does not appear that the 
practice of ostracism was known in the Doric states 
before the destruction of the early constitution.^ 
Arbitrators were also employed at Sparta for the de- 
cision of private cases, as in the Homeric time ;* but 
whether they were publicly appointed, as in Athens, is 
not known. 

At Sparta, as well as at Athens, the parties inter- 
ested were, of course, entitled to accuse in private 
causes ; and in criminal cases the next of kin ; it 
cannot however be supposed that in Sparta, as in 
Athens, every citizen of the state was empowered to 
institute a public action ; as a regulation of this kind 

* According to Plutarch de 200. — Of the courts of justice 
Socrat. Daem. 33. p. 365. the at Argos, we only know of that 
gerontes fined Lysanoridas (see upon the Pron (Dinias ap. Schol. 
above, ch. 10. § 11.), but it was Eurip. Orest. 869, from which 
probably the supreme court of Scholia it is also seeu, that the 
public magistrates. place of the public assembly, 

' See above, ch. 5. § 8. p. iXi^/ac, whence ^Xia/a, was in 

104. note ■. the neighbourhood ; see above, 

* Plut. Ages. 30. ch. 5. § 9.), which was perhaps 
** See above, ch 9. § 1. 1. 10. similar to the Aeropagus of 

But in Crete, and perhaps in Athens, together with the court 

-/Egiua (iEginetica, p. 133), iv Xapadpf without the city, 

there were similar oligarchical before which generals after their 

institutions. return were arraigned (Thuc. 

* Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. V. 60.). 
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appears too inseparably connected with democracy. 
Private individuals were therefore only permitted to 
lay an information before a magistrate, which was also 
allowed to the Helots ;^ the action being conducted, 
as we find to have been so frequently the case with 
the ephors, by some public officer. In the judicial 
procedure of Sparta, it is probable that much of the 
ancient Grecian simplicity remained, which Aristotle 
for example remarks in the criminal proceedings of 
the M6\ic Gume, where in trials for murder witnesses 
from the family of the murdered person were sufficient 
to prove the offence.^ In the ancient laws of Rhadar- 
manthus, disputes were generally decided in a very 
summary manner by oath," and the legislation of 
Gharondas for the Ghalcidean colonies was the first 
that instituted inquiries concerning false testimony.' 

The laws by which the decisioni were regulated 
were supposed to live in the breasts of the magistrates 
themselves ; nor was there any written law during the 
floiuishing times of Sparta. The interpreters of the 
laws of Lycurgus, who occur at a late period,"* appear 
to imply the existence of a written code, if they are 
compared with the Syracusan interpreters of the code 
of Diodes ;P yet it is possible that they may have 
merely given answers from an innate knowledge of 



^ Thuc. I. 132. 

1 Aristot. Pol. II. 5. 12. Thi» 
may be compared with the Cu- 
maean law, that the neighbours 
of a person who had been robbed 
should replace the stolen pro- 
perty (Heraclid. Pont. II. comp. 
Hesiod. Op. et Di. 348. and see 
strabo. XIII. p. 622.). Yet 
Ephorus (ap. Steph. in ßoiwria) 



praises the y6iJMv sirraHa of bis 
countrymen. 

»» Plat. Leg. XII. p. 948. 

° Aristot. Pol. II. 9. 8. 

in a late inscription, Boeckh 
N°. 1364. 

^ See above, ch. 9. § *?. and 
Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 111. 
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the traditional law, like the i^y^ra) reuiA Trctrpimv at 
Athens.^ Thus also it was ^owed to the judg^ to 
impose punishmeqts acoording to their own pleasure ; 
the laws of Sparta contained no special enactments on 
this point, which were firM; added hy Zaleucus to his 
oode.' 

3. Among the various punishments which occur, 
fines levied on property would appear ridiculous in 
any other state than Sparta on account of their ex- 
trtnxt lowness. Perseus in his treatise on the La- 
cedaemonian goremment, says, that " tiie judge im- 
'* mediately condemns the rich man to the loss of a 
'' dessert (iiraixXov); the poor he orders to bring a 
'* reed, or a rush, or laurel-leaves for the public ban- 
'^ quet." Nicocles the Lacedeemonian says, upon the 
same subject, "when the ephor has heard all the 
" witnesses, he either acquits the defendant or con- 
** demns him ; and the successful plaintiflF slightly 
" fines him in a cake, or some laurel-leaves," which 
were used to give a relish to tiie cakes.' Fi-om this 
it is evident that actions were heard before the ephors, 
and probably in private eases, in which the plaintiff 
assessed the fine {kydins rifvr^roi). Large fines of 
money in early times only occur as being paid by the 
kings^ but afterwards by generals, harmosts, &c.* 
The defendant was frequently condemned to leave the 
country.' It is hardly possible that a complete confis- 
cation of property, extending to land, could have been 

4 Meier de bonis damnatis, ^ Above, cb. 10. §11. See 

pnef. p. *J. Meier p. 198. 

' Strabo VI. p. 260 A. comp. ** For example Tbimbron, as 

Heyne Opuscula II. p. 31. appears from Xen. HelJ. III. 

• Ap. Athen. IV. p. 140 E. 1.8. 
141 A. 
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permitted in Sparta,* although it is mentioned in 
Argos and Phlius. Imprisonment was never em- 
ployed in Sparta as a penalty for a free citizen, but 
only as a means of preventing the escape of an accused 
person. Corporal punishment preceded, as in the 
case of Cinadon, the infliction of death ; but was not a 
separate penalty/ On the other hand, infamy (ari/tia) 
was the more frequently used as a punishment, from 
the deep impression which it made on the mind of 
a Spartan." The highest degree of this infamy, as 
it appears, fell upon the coward, who either left the 
ranks and fled from battle, or returned without the 
rest of the army, as Aristodemus from Thermo- 
pylce.' A person thus excommunicated could fill 
no public oflBce ; had the lowest place in the choruses ; 
in the game of ball neither party would have him on 
their side ; he could find no competitor in the gym- 
nasia, no companion of his tent in the field. The 
flame of his hearth was extinguished, as he was 
unable to obtain fire from any person. He was 
compelled to maintain his daughters at home, or, if 
unmarried, to live in an empty house, since no one 
would contract any alliance with him. In the street 



* Concerning the account in 
Plutarch. Amator. 5. see above, 
p. 123. note *. comp. Meier p. 
199. 

y According to Polysenus II. 
21. defendants were heard in 
chains at Sparta, a statement 
which is not true in a general 
sense. 

' Isocrat. Archidam. p. 134 
B sqq. 

• Concerning the arifua of 
this person, see Herod. VII. 



231. Plut Ages. 30. Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. 9. 4, 5., who by the 
Koxoc chiefly means the rpiea^. 
According to Tzetzes Chil. XII. 
386. pixj/aaTrt^eQ were put to 
death. The assertion of Ly- 
curgus in Leocrat. p. 166. 13. 
that in Sparta all persons /i^ 
öcXovrfc virep rrjc TarpLho^ Kivhu- 
vtvtiv might be executed, is 
ambiguous, since the law to 
which be refers is lost. 
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he yielded to every one the way, and gave up his seat 
to an inferior in age; his lost honour was at first 
sight evident to every one from his ragged cloak, and 
his half slavery, from his half-shorn head. Hence 
many persons have asked, what merit it was in a 
Spartan if he preferred death to flight, since a punish- 
ment far worse than death awaited the coward ? It 
is indeed true, that the merit of each individual 
Spartan was less if he preferred dying at his post 
to saving himself by flight, than if public opinion had 
not affixed so severe a penalty to the offence of the 
cowardly soldier. But this argument would be equally 
good against all public laws and ordinances, and even 
against the expression of national feelings and opinion. 
For the looser the bond of social union, and the more 
anarchical the condition of any state, the greater 
is the individual merit of any citizen who nevertheless 
observes the rules of morality and justice, and the 
praise of virtue is more considered as his particidar 
due. Whereas, when each citizen listens to the voice 
of public opinion, and feels himself, as it were, bound 
to support the national power, a large part of the 
merit of individual excellence is taken away from the 
individual, and bestowed on the public institutions. 

A less severe description of infamy was the lot of 
prisoners taken in war, who were not subject to the 
imputation of cowardice, as, for instance, the captives 
at Sphacteria. They were not allowed to fill any 
public office, and were deprived of the privilege of 
buying and selling. The other degrading restric- 
tions were not, however, enforced, and the time of 
the punishment was limited.^ , 

»» Thuc. V. 34. 
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Among this class of punishments may be included 
the penalty of the unmarried, who were deprived of 
the customary honours of old age. You»g men were 
also punished for various offences, by being compelled 
to sing defamatory songs against themselves, a custom 
corresponding with the inclination of the Doric race 
to mirth and merriment, under which a very serious 
character was frequently concealed. In the code of 
Charondas, public ridicule was also assigned as the 
penalty of the adulterer and busybody (iroXurgay- 
fuav),'' and that for sycophants and cowards was of a 
similar character.* 

4. Banishment was probably never a regular pu<* 
nishment in Sparta, for the law could hardly Lave 
compelled a person to do that which, if he had done 
it voluntarily, would have been punished with death.* 
Murderers, particularly if their crime was unpre- 
meditated, were sometimes forced to fly the country ;' 
but this cannot be considered as a case in point, for 
the flight only took place for the purpose of avoiding 
the revenge of relations. On the other hand, bamsh- 
ment exempted a person from the most severe punish- 
ments,^ and, according to the principles of the Greeks, 



*^ Plut. de Curios. 8. p. 139; 
Heyne, Opuscula, vol. II. p. 94. 

^Diod. XIL 12. 

• Plut. Ag. 1 1 . The meaning 
of iElian V. H. III. 12. probably 
is, that a person convicted of the 
offence in question would be 
punished with death, if he did 
not voluntarily quit the country. 
(See B. IV. ch. 4. § 8.) Aris- 
totle, Pol. IV. 8., indeed says, 
that the Spartan constitution 
was oligarchical, because a few 
persons had, as judges, the power 
of inflicting death or banish- 



ment ; yet in this passage also 
banishment may be considered 
as a means of escaping from 
the penalty of death before the 
final passing of the sentence; 
for Aristotle's only purpose is 
to show that the decision of a 
few persons could deprive n 
citizen of life, or force him to 
quit the country. Concerning 
the power of the ephors to ba- 
nish, see above, ch, 7. § 4. 

'For example, the boy in 
Xen. Anab. IV. 8. 25. 

^ The polemarchs, who, ac- 
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preserved him from every persecution ; so that even a 
person who was declared an outlaw by the Amphic- 
tyons was thought secure when out of the country.^ 
liiere is no instance in the history of Sparta of any 
individual being banished for political reasons» so long 
as the ancient constitution continued. 

The punishment of death was inflicted either by 
strangulation in a room of the public prison called 
AffX0^,' or by throwing the criminal into the Caeadas, 
a ceremony which was always performed by night.^ 
It was also in ancient times the law of Athens» that 
no execution should take place in the day-time.^ So 
also the senate of the iEk>lic Gume (whose antiquated 
institutions have been already mentioned) decided 
criminal cases during the night» and voted with co- 
vered balls»'* nearly in the same manner as the kings 
of the people of Atlantis» in the Critias of Plato." 
These must not be considered as oligarchical con- 
trivances !for the undisturbed execution of severe 
sentences» but are to be attributed to the dread of 
pronouncing and putting into execution the sentence 
of death» and to an unwillingness to bring the terrors 
of that penalty before the eye of day. A similar 



cording to Thucyd. V. 12, fled 
on account of disobedience in 
battle, and cowardice (do^arreQ 
fUiXaxiad7iyai)y probably saved 
themselves from death : comp. 
Plut. Pericl. 22. Moreover, 
Clearcbus» the leader of the 
mercenaries imder Cyrus the 
Younger» was only an exile in 
this manner. He had been dis- 
obedient to the ephors at a mili- 
tary post» and on that account 
condemned to death. See Xe- 
noph. Anab. I. 1. 9. II. 6. 4. 
^ Herod. VII. 213. 



^ Plut. Ag. 19. At Corinth 
the name of the public prison 
was KuJc, Steph. Byz. 

^ Herod. IV. 146. Valer. 
Max. VI. 6. 

* Plat. Ph«d. 116. Olympic- 
dorus ad loc. 

" Plut. Qu. Gr. 2. The pro- 
hibition at Rhodes, that the ^ij- 
fjLoaioQ should not enter the city, 
rests on a similar principle, Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 31. p. 632 Reisk. 
SeeWessel. ad. Diod. I. p. 624. 
Aristid. II. 44. 5. 

» P. 120 (HI Bekker.). 
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repugnance is expressed in the practice of the Spartan 
Gerusia, which never passed sentence of death without 
several days' deliberation, nor ever without the most 
conclusive testimony ; the person who was acquitted 
could however be always subjected to a fresh examina- 
tion.** Notwithstanding this horror of shedding blood, 
tlie punishments in the early Greek states were more 
severe than under the Athenian republic. The orator 
Lycurgus ^ ascribes to the ancient legislators in ge- 
neral the principle of the laws of Draco, to punish 
aü actions with the same severity, whether the evil 
which they caused was great or small. This severity 
partly owed its origin to a supposition that the public 
rights were injured, and not the property or the peace 
of an individual. Thus the ancient law of Tenedos 
(which, together with the worship of ApoUo there 
established, appears to have been derived from Cretö) 
punished adulterers by decapitation with an axe ;"* the 
same oflFence was punished, according to the code 
of Zaleucus, by the loss of an eye,' and in Sparta 
it was guarded against by laws of extreme severity.* 



° Plut. Lac. Apophth.p. 191. 
See Thuc. 1. 132. 

P In Leocrat. p. 156. (§ 65. 
ed. Bekker.) 

*i Heracl. Pont. 1. Miscell. 
Lips. Nova. T. X. 3. p. 392. 
de. Tenedia securi. Compare 
Meineke ad Menand. p. 70. 
See also the story in Nicolaus 
Damascenus, p. 442. ed. Vales. 
(Comp, book II. ch. 2. § 3.) 
and the account of the punish- 
ment of the /xotxoc at Gortyna 
in iElian. V. H. XII. 12. Also 
the strange account of a Cretan 
festival in Plutarch de Defect. 
Orac. J 3. proves that rape was 
in that island once punished by 



decapitation. The very strict 
sumptuary and disciplinarian 
laws of Ceosw ere, in my opi- 
nion, of Cretan origin, and cer- 
tainly not of Ionic. See iEgi- 
netica, p. 132., and Jacobs ad 
Meleag. Anthol. Palat. I. p. 
449. Meineke ad Menand. 
Fragm. 135. p. 231. The ex- 
istence of Cretan institutions in 
the islands of the iEgsean is 
made probable by the report 
that Rhadamanthus was legis- 
lator of the islanders, Apollod. 
III. I, 2. 

'.Elian. V. H. XIII. 24. 
Valer. Max. V. 5. 3. 

• See Book IV. ch. 4. § 3. 
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5. The laws respecting the penalty of death, which 
prevailed in the Grecian, and especially in the Doric 
states, were derived from Delphi. They were entirely 
founded upon the ancient rite of expiation, by which a 
limit was first set to the fury of revenge, and a fixed 
mode of procedure in such cases established.* Any 
person killing another without premeditation in the 
g}rmnastic contests and public battles was, according 
to the law which (as Plato states)" came from Delphi, 
immediately released from all guilt, when he had been 
purified: it is however probable, that much of what 
the philosopher recommends in other cases was derived 
from the institutions of Draco, as well as from the 
Delphian laws, which were actually administered in 
the latter state by the Pythian court of justice.* To 
what extent reconciliation with kinsmen by the pay- 
ment of a fine was permitted, and in what cases the 
punishment of death was made compulsory, cannot be 
ascertained. The Delphian court having unjustly 
condemned -ffisop to death, sentenced itself to the pay- 
ment of a fine, and discovered some descendants or 
kinsmen of their victim, to whom the money was paid.^ 
The Delphian institutions were doubtless connected 
with those of Crete, where Rhadamanthus was reported 

and compare the degrading pu- of Tenedos (B. II. ch. 8. § 17) 

nishments for adultery at Cume, appears likewise to be not so 

Plut. Qu. Gr. 2. p. 378. and at much a weapon as an instru- 

Lepreum, Heracl. Pont. 14. ment of punishment. 

The accoimt of the punishment * See book II. ch. 8. § 5. 

for adultery at Tenedos may in- ** Leg. IX. p. 865. The Scho- 

deed be a mere fiction, in order liast also quotes an oracle (p. 

to explain the symbol on the 235 Ruhnk. p. 454 Bekk.), 

Tenedian coins (see Thirlwall which however Plato cannot 

in the Philological Museum, allude to in particular, 

vol I. p. 118) ; yet the parallel »Book II. ch. 1. § 8. 

case« in the text giveitacer- y Herod. II. 134. Plut. de 

tain degree of credibility. The sera Num. Vind. 12. p. 244. 
axe in the hands of the A]>ollo 
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by ancient tradition to have first e^bliahed courts of 
justice, and a system of law/ the larger and more 
important part of which» in early times, is always ti» 
crimin^d law. Now as Rhadamauthus is said to haxre 
made exact retaliation the fundamental principle of his 
code/ it cannot be doubted, afler what has been said 
in the second book on the connexion of the wor^p of 
Apollo and its expiatory rites with Crete, that in this 
island the harshness ofthat principle was early softened 
by religious ceremonies, in which victims and libations 
took the place of the punishment which should hape 
fallen on the head of the offender himself. 

6. In the present chapter we have frequ^atiy had 
occasion to mention the laws of Zaleucus (the earliest 
written code which existed in Greece),^ actuated by a 
belief that they were of Doric origin. The Epize- 
phyrian Locrians, amongst whom these laws were in 
force, were indeed for the most part descendants of the 
Osolian and Opuntian Locrians.*' Aristotle describes 
them as a collected rabble, in the true spirit of a mytho- 
logist, carrying to the extreme the opposition between 
recent regularity and early anarchy. These Liocrians, 
however, at the very first establishnnent of their oily, 
received the Doric customs^ Syraeusans from Corinth 
having contributed largely to its foundation,^ besides 



' ra w€pl roc ^Uac^ Plato de 
Leg. I. p. 625. 

• See Aristot. Eth. NicV. 5. 3. 

^ Strabo VI. p. 391 D. Scym- 
nu8 y. 313. Both follow £pho- 
nis. 

^ He3rne Opusc. Acad. vol. II. 
p. 46. The descent from the 
latter is also conürmed by the 
tradition concerning the expi- 
atory virgins for the crime of 
Ajax the son of Oileus. See 



Heynei, p. 53. Orchomenoa, p. 

^ From these was derived the 
Minerva, together with Pega- 
sus (this goddess is also «aid to 
have given the laws to Zaleucus» 
see particularly Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. p. 352 A.), and the 
Proserpine upon tbeir coina; 
seeLiv. XXIX. 18. The Cor- 
cyraean colony is very doubtful; 
see Heyne, p. 52. 
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wliicb the Spartans am said to have colonized Locri 
during the first Messenian war. Althou^ the time 
may be 4oiibtfid, it is an additiofial confirmation of the 
fact, that m an ancient war with the inhabitants of 
Croton, the Locrians applied for assistance to tiie 
Spartans, who promised them the assistance oi their 
gods of war, the Tyndaridse. Locri was therefore 
considered a Doric state, a character which was like- 
wise preserved in its dialect. The constitution was 
also an oligarchy,^ in the hands apparently of a number 
of Doric and Locrian families. We find in this skate, 
as well as in its motber-^ity Opus, the hundred families 
who, by virtue of their nobUity, enjoyed a large share 
in the government/ But that the aristocracy was 
united with a timocracy appears to me to be proved by 
the senate of a thousand ; which, under the presidency 
of the Gosmopolis, constituted a supreme court of jus* 
tice,^ and appears to have been formed in the manner 
stated, if we may judge from the analogy of the senates 
of Rbegium and Agrigentum : which argument seems 
to have the greater weight, as such numerous councils 
of an aristocratic character do not appear to have 
existed in Greece, and they were evidently not demo- 
cratic. 

7. Now with regard to the laws themselves whidi 
Zaleucus gave to this state about the 29th 01ym[Mad,'* 
the testimony of Ephorus deserves particular attention, 
that they were founded upon the institutions of Crete, 

• Aristot. Pol. V. 6, 7. » Polyb. XII. 16. Concem- 

'See Polyb. XII. 5. 7. et ing the courts vf justice, see 

sup. Heyne p. 53. Boeckh. ad Diod. XII.20. Stobieus Serm. 

Find. Olymp. IX. 15. That 42. p. 240. 

the family of Ajax was one of ^ According to Eusebius. 

them may be seen by comparing Comp. Bentley's Phalaris, p. 

Servhis ad Mn. I. 41 . with Po- 840. 

lybius. 
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Sparta, and the Areopagus, and upon those of the 
latter in criminal law.* For this reason Zaleucus is 
brought into connexion with Thaletas, the expiatory 
priest of Crete, and the spirit of his laws suited the 
Pythagoreans (who proceeded upon the same Doric 
usages and maxims), and in later days Pindar*^ and 
Plato .^ The prohibition to all citizens to leave their 
country, and to dwell in foreign states,"* is of genuine 
Doric, and therefore Spartan character f an institution 
which forms the other side of the Xenelasia. Of the 
same nature also is the fimmess with which the legis- 
lation was maintained, and every change guarded 
against ;° they laboured to resist in every manner the 
Ionic spirit of innovation ; and if understood with a 
slight allowance, it may be true that every person 
arriving at Locri was punished, who inquired after 
novelties.^ In the same spirit are the measures 
adopted for securing as far as possible the inalienability 
of landed property.** The same character is shown in 
the strict sumptuary laws,' and the superintendence of 
public morals exercised by the nomophylaces, who 
were, for example, empowered to admonish and to 
punish slanderers.' A certain progress is, however. 



^Ap. Strab. VI. p. 260. 
Ephor. frag. n. 41. p. 150. ed 
Marx. 

^ Olymp. X. 17. 

^ TimseuB, p. 20. 

"» Ap. Stob. Senn. 47. p. 280. 

° See above, §.4. The same 
law (poenaque mors posiia est 
patriam mutare volenti) is mea- 
tioned by Ovid Metam. XV. 29. 
in the story of the founding of 
Croton ; the place appears from 
y. 19. to be Argos, but perhaps 
only by a misunderstanding ; 
originally I believe it was Sparta. 



° Heyne p. 30. 

P Plut. de Curios. 8. p. 138. 
Diod. excerpt. Vat. VII. — X. 
14.2. 

*i Above, ch. 10. § 5. 

' For example, the prohibi- 
tion to drink pure wine, iElian. 
V. H. II. 37. See book II. ch. 
12. § 5. 

* Stobseus ubi sup. See 
above, ch. 7. § 8. 11. Cic. de 
Leg. III. 20. GriBci hoc dili- 
gentius (quam Romani), apud 
quos Nomophylaces creantuvj 
neque hi solum litter as — sed 
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shown in the rude attempts at a law of property, and 
a more accurate assignment of punishments/ It is 
remarkable that both Zaleucus and Charondas annexed 
a sort of recommendation to particular laws :'* whereas 
nothing can be a greater proof of the total failure of a 
system of laws, than when an endeavour is made to 
demonstrate the expediency of arrangements, the truth 
and necessity of which should be self-evident. This 
statement must not, however, be thus imderstood : the 
meaning is, that all the laws were by a short intro- 
duction referred to some general principle ; such, for 
example, as "In order not to offend the gods of 
"the families." " In order that the state may 
" be well administered, and according to the laws of 
** our fathers.** " Trusting that it vrill be salutary to 
^* the people," (Xö>/oi/ xoä a/te/vov, as the Delphic 
oracle says on some occasion*), &c. ; which seem to 
me to be rather ancient formulas, suited to the simpli- 
city of the time, and inserted from a vague religious 
feeling, than intended logically to establish, to the 
satisfaction of the people, the wisdom and expediency 
of the new laws. 



etiam facta kominum ohserva- ^ This is the only way in 

hant ad legesque revocabant, which Cic. de Leg. II. 6. can 

The same is stated by Colu- be understood, 

mella de Re Rust. XII . 3. * See above, p. 15. note ". 
^See above, §1,3. 
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CHAP. XIL 

§ L Study of the military profession at Sparta. Period of service. 
§ 2. Arrangement of the army. Numbers of the military 
divisions. § 3. Arrangement of the enomoty and military 
evolutions. § 4. Arrangement of the Mora. § 5. Organiza* 
tion of the Spartan army. Its officers. § 6. Cavalry in the 
other Doric states. The Sciritae in the Lacedaemonian army. 
Light-armed soldiers. § 7. Arms of the heavy in^try of 
Sparta. § 8. Spartan tactics. § 9. Steady courage of the 
Spartans. § 10. War considered as an art by the Spartans. 
Life of the SpartBDB in camp. 

1. Thb military system of the Dorians, which we 
are now about to consider, was evidently brought to 
the greatest perfection in Sparta. In this state the 
military profession, as was hardly the case in any other 
part of Greece, was followed as an art, as the study of 
a life ;^ so that when Agesilaus (as is related) sepa- 
rated the shoemakers, carpenters, potters, &c., from 
the assembled aüied army, the Spartans alone re- 
mained, as being the warriors by profession (as 
rs-xyirai rcSp ^roXf/tixcov^). But the principles of 
their militaiy tactics were evidently conmion to the 
whole race ; and, according to a conjecture advanced 
in a former part of this work,** it was chiefly the 
method of attack, in closed lines, with extended lances, 
by which the Dorians conquered the Achaeans of 
Peloponnesus, and which was adopted from them by 
many other states of Greece. 

Every Spartan was, if he had sufficient strength, 



• Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 5. Plut. lysen. IL 1 . 7. 
Pelop. 23. <^ B. L ch. 4. § 9. 

^ See, besides, Plutarch, Po- 
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bound to defend his country in expeditions without 
the boundaries during the years that were designated 
by the name i}Xix/a,* This period lasted to the fortieth 
year from manhood (d(p' ^ß^is), that is to say, to the 
sixtieth year from birth f until that time a man was 
called 6[ß4>p(^pog (from ^potjpoL)^ and could not go out 
of the country without permission from the authorities/ 
Of these, the younger men were sometimes sent 
abroad ; but those of fifty-five and upwards, not till the 
state was in difficulty.^ The ephors stated in the 
name of the public assembly the years, until which the 
obligation to service in an individual case extended.*" 
Upon the whole, the armies of Sparta must have con- 
tained many aged triarii : while in Athens the liability 
to foreign service generally terminated with the twenty- 
third year of manhood ; which was computed from the 
eighteenth year.* But Sparta reckoned upon a healthy 
and strong old age ; the time for deliberative sagacity 
does not begin till the age for fighting has ended. The 
allied army of the Argives, Arcadians, and Athenians 
was, in 418 B.C., met by an army composed of all 
the Spartans^ (that is, all the ejüu^poupoi^) ; but they 
dismissed from the boundaries a sixth part of the 



* Ol Iv rate ifXtic/atc, Polyb. 
IV. 22. a 

« Agesilaus, when sixty-two 
years o\i\ according to Xeno- 
phoo's computation, was no 
longer efXfl>povpoCi Hell. V. 4. 13. 
Plut. Ages. 24. 

^Isocrat. Busir. p. 225 A. 
(quoted by Harpocration in v. 
teal yap ro)^ where fi6,\ifju>g is 
evidently put for t^^povpoq. 
Comp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 1. 

«Xen. Hell. VI. 4.17. 

** Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 2. See 



above, p. 1 26. note *. 

^ On this point see Petit. 
Leg. Att. VIII. 1. p. 548; but 
die subject has been treated far 
better by Boeckh in a piogramm 
of the Berlin university for 
1819. 

^ It was probably impossible 
to assemble the Perioeci on a 
sudden summons of the army. 

^ ßofidia TÜV AaKedatfwyiütv 
ylyverax ahrtSiy t€ ical rdv 
iiKutnav irayBrffielf Thuc. V. 64. 
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army, consisting of the younger and the older, in order 
to protect the capitaL" 

2. In marching and in battle the Spartans endea- 
voured to conceal their strength from the enemy ; for 
this reason the levies were hastily made by the ephors, 
and the army sometimes marched during the night ;" 
the depth of the ranks in the army was also very 
various, and the enemy could not be certain of its 
strength. In the battle of Mantinea there were seven 
lochi, each containing four pentecostyes, the pentecostys 
four enomoties, and the front row of the enomoty con- 
taining four men : the pentecostys had therefore 16 in 
front, the lochus 64, the whole army 448. According 
to Thucydides the Spartans generally stood eight men 
deep ; therefore the whole number of the hoplitse was 
3584. To these however were added the 300 picked 
men about the king, about 400 cavalry in both wings," 
and also the old men, posted as a body of reserve with 
the baggage, together with the Lacedaemonians, 
appointed to cover the right wing of the allies, in 
number perhaps about 500.^ The whole number of 
men was 4784. A sixth part of the army had been 
sent back ; which gives for the entire army 5740 men. 
This was at that time the number of heavy-armed 
soldiers, which, after severe losses in the field, the city 
of Sparta was able of itself to furnish :** nor indeed is 
it so considerable as the report of its strength would 
lead one to suppose ; but it increased, in the manner of 



™ Thuc. V. 68. x°* 9 ^^^ i^ ^* ^® ^^^7 *^ ^"*' 

° Herod. IX. 10. derstood together with the Sei- 

** Thuc. IV. 55. ritee. In Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 

P The Brasideans (emanci- 454. write, 6 U QovKvhidriQ i^ 

pated Helot8) and Neodamodee <j>riari x^P^s f'^^ ÜKIPITQN. 

(Bee c. 67.) appear to have not ^ To roXcruov, Xen. Hell, V. 

been included in the seven Xd- 8. 25. 
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an avalanche, into a numerous and powerful army/ 
when there was time to collect troops from the allies. 

Although we have given the account of this battle 
in the first instance, we cannot derive from it any 
information with regard to the original regulation of 
the army, since Agis had increased the lochi to four 
times their usual strength, as we shall presently see, 
in order to deceive the enemy by false accounts. For, 
if we compare the statements of the well informed 
Xenophon^ we obtain the following explanation of 
the names: two enomoties compose a pentecostys, 
two pentecostyes a lochus*, four lochi a mora ; now if 
an enomoty, as must have been originally the case, 
contained twenty-four", or, vrith the enomotarch, 
twenty-five men*, the mora would have contained 
400 ; and, including the superior oflScers, pentecosters, 
and lochagi, 412. In the time of Xenophon, how- 
ever, the enomoty consisted of thirty-six metf ; and 
accordingly, the mora of 600, as was the case on an 
occasion mentioned by the same historian' ; the other 
numbers, which vary between 500* and 900^, must 
also have resulted from the greater or less increase in 
the strength of the enomoty. 

3. Now the enomoty, the most simple body of this 
military arrangement, was, as the word shows, a file of 



' Ibid. IV. 2. 12. 

' Rep. Lac. 11. 4. 

^ Enomotia quarta decurue 
(Xox^) P^^^9 iElian. Tact 5. 

^ Suidas, Timfeus, Etym. 
Magn. 

* This was also the case with 
the rearguard of the 10,000. 

y Three times twelve, ac- 
cording to Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 12. 

» Hell. IV. 5. 11, 12. 



• See Plutarch. Pelop. 16. 
from Ephorus, Diod. XV. 32. 

^ See the passages quoted by 
Cragius IV. 4. and add Etym. 
M. p. 590. 33. (where Martini 
Prol. de Spartiat. Mora. Ratis- 
bonee 1771. corrects 900 for 
30), Biblioth. Coisl. p. 505. 
and Bekk Anecd. I. p. 209. 
Comp. Sturz Lex. Xen. in v. 
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men closely united, and bound by a common oath^, 
which stood in the deep phalanx each one behind the 
other*, the enomotarch being in front (irptoroirraTrjg) 
of the whole file. Thus also the Thebans stood in 
files twenty-five men deep*, which they sometimes 
strengthened to double that number '; in the Lacedae- 
monian army, however, the file was generally broken, 
and the enomoty, according to the order given before 
the battle, stood three and sometimes six men broad^ ; 
in the former case, if its number was not increased, 
eight ; in the latter, four deep : the Lacedaemonians 
are also reported to have once beaten the Arcadians 
with a line only one shield deep^. If, however, the 
whole enomoty stood in one file, it was called Xo;^o^ 
ipdiog ; and in this disposition they attacked high 
places, when the files were placed at some distance 
from each other*. The deployments (Trapayaryoä), 
by which the phalanx was made more or less deep, 
were ordered by tlie enomotarch. This person was 



To^^ HesychiuB. 

^ Like one tnlxog or versuSy 
iElian. Tact. 5. 

• Thuc. IV. 93. 

' Xen. Hell. VL 4. 12. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 4. ha 
irapeyyviitrtiüQ Kadiaravrai Tore 
fiev elc IvwfAOTiagy tote ^€ eiq 
TpeiQy TOT€ he eic IJ, i. e. the eno- 
moty "wa8 sometimes one, some- 
times three, sometimes six men 
in widthy as is evident from 
Hell. VI. 4. 12. In Hell. III. 
2. 16. the enomoty is eight men 
wide, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom. The single division of a 
lochus, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, was also called 
Xo^oc, which, according to Schol. 



Arist. Acham. 1073. £lian. 
Tact. 4. Suidas, Tzetz. Chil. 
XII. 523, contained eight, or 
twelve, or sixteen men, tbal 
is, if the enomoty formed two, 
three, or four trrixoi. The rdftc, 
according to iEIian 9, contained 
eight lochi, or 128 men; in 
that case the enomoty had four 
(ttLxoi, Compare Sturz Lex. 
Xen. in X<5xoc> Perizon. ad iE- 
lian. V. H. n. 44. D'OrviUe ad 
Chariton, p. 455. 

^ Isocrat. Archid. p. 136. 0. 
Comp. B. 1 . ch. 9. § 9. 

* Xen. Anah. IV. 2. 11. IV. 
3. 17. IV. 8. 10. Comp. iElian, 
Suidas in opdlay Sturz in opBio^y 
in whose opinion the whole 
lochus formed one file. 
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the strongest man or the best soldier of the whole 
enomoty; hence it was his continual care that on 
whatever point the attack was made be should alwajrs 
stand at the head of hk file : the uragi, however, tie 
last men of the file, were experienced soldiers^ especi- 
ally when the army was expected to be threataaed in 
the rear. If then the lochi moved one behind the 
other (hr) xiptog), the encnnotarchs advanced before the 
long files« If the enemy approached in front, the 
files^ either whole or broken, moved forward, eadb 
placing itself on the left side of the preceding £le 
(xflcp' aoTTiSa^). If the enomoty was broken, the 
enomotarch then occuftted in the square formed by 
his enomoty the front angle to the right hand, and the 
first enomotardti of the army was always the last man 
&( the right wing ; this movement was called Trapaycoyi^ 
u$ fxironrw, or iirl ^aXotyyo^. But if the enemy 
came on in the rear, each file wheeled round, so that 
the leaders again came in firont^. If the enemy ap- 
peared on the right, the whole number of lochi, 
moving one behind the other, turned, like triremes, 
towards the enemy, and the man who was last upon 
the march was last in the line of battle to the right 
(rapä. iipv). And, lastly, if they advanced from the 
left, the same movement took place, only the last 
lochus then occupied the left wing (jrap* a<nr/8a°). 

4. Lochi also occiu* among the Argives and The- 
bans, and in the Asiatic armies ; under the command 
of Sparta there were lochi of mercenaries and bow- 
men"", &c. ; whereas the mora was a division peculkr 
to the Spartans. The formation of this body was as 

^ Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11. 8. ^ Rep. Lac. ubi sup. 
cf. Anab. IV. 3. 2d. ° Rep. Lac 11. 10. 

1 See Hell. VII. 5. 22. « Hell. IV. 2. 5. 
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follows. The whole number of citizens (to «-oXitix^v) 
was divided into six moras^ ; so that every person of 
military age (ifi^poDpog), even while he lived at 
Sparta, belonged to one of them. The strength of 
the mora in the field depended on the maximum fixed 
by the ephors for the age of those employed ; thus, 
for example, they were able to send out a mora com- 
posed of persons less than thirty -five years fix)m man- 
hood (a^' rißrjg)j and keep back those of greater age^, 
&c. So that in this sense the numbers of the division 
depended upon circumstances. To each mora of heavy- 
armed infantry there belonged, without being in dose 
c(mnexion with it, a body of cavalry bearing the same 
name', consisting at the most of 100 men, and com- 
manded by the hipparmost*. In the mora of the 
infantry, however, the men of difierentages must have 
been in some manner separated, so that, for example, 
those between thirty and thirty-five years o£ age could 
be easily detached for pursuit^ In this division no 
respect was had to kindred ; soldiers of one mora had 
brothers, sons, fathers, in another", although in early 
times it appears to have been an object of the greatest 
care to bring relations and friends together. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus* Lycurgus instituted the enomoties, 
triacades, and syssitia for war ; evidently as military 



P Rep. Lac. IL 4.cf. Hieron. 
9. 5. htiiprivrai yap iTraaai at 
ToXciC ai fiey Kara ^vXac« ai 
^£ Kara ftopas, al M Kara Xo^ovq. 
That the number was six ap- 
pears also from Xen. Hell. VI. 
1. 1. VI, 4. 17. and from Aris- 
totle ap. Harpocrat. in fiopa 
(where Bekker's edition has 
the correct reading six instead of 
five), Diodorus XV. 32. proves 
nothing against the number six. 



The yeo^afiithig belonged to no 
mora, Hell. IV. 3. 15. 

*! Xen. Hell. VI. 4. n. 

' Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11. 4. 

■ Hell. IV. 4. 10. IV. 5. 
12. A square of fifty was called 
ohXafiocy Plut. Lye. 23. 

* Xen. Hell. IV. 5. 15, 16. 
cf. IV.4. 16. 

" lb. IV. 5. 10. 

* See above, ch. 5. §. 6. 
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divisions; and the Lacedsemonians ate and fought 
in the same company ; from which we may explain 
why the polemarchs had also a superintendence over 
the public tables^. By these the larger divisions, and 
not the single banqueting companies, are intended ; 
when Sparta, in the reign of king Agis, again con- 
tained 4500 faihilies, there were fifteen of these 
divisions' ; and in earlier times, when the number of 
families was 9000, there were probably thirty ; it is 
therefore doubtless another name for oba, which rarely 
occurs ; and the army was arranged according to 
tribes, phratrias, and houses. In early times also 
the single hamlets of Sparta furnished lochi of their 
own ; as were the Pitanatae' in the Persian war, and 
the Mesoatse^. 

5. Of the two principles upon which the regulation 
of the Lacedaemonian army was founded, one (as has 
been already pointed out) belonged more peculiarly 
to early times, and at a late period nearly disap- 
p^ured : I mean the complete union and amalgama- 
tion of the army in all its parts. This is expressed 
by the name enomoty ; and we are led to the same 



y Plut. Lye. 12. Lac. A- 
popbth. p. 221. 

* Plut Ag. 8. 

* See above, ch. 3. § 1. 

** Accordmg to Schol. Ari- 
stopb. Lysist. 454. there were 
ax locbi at Sparta, five are 
named, c^wXoc, «rtVtc, äpifiasy 
irXoact lutfoaynQ. The last is 
evidently ME20ATH2; ; of the 
others I have nothing to say, 
except that the tSwXoc \6xoq i» 
also mentioned by Hesychius. 
Neither can the four lochi of 
the king be easily explained (cf. 



Schol. Acham. 1087) ; perhaps 
it is only another expression for 
the mora of the king (Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 13. 6.). There were five 
(or six) lochi in Sparta, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Photius in 
\ixoiy Hesychius, and bis com- 
mentators. Xenophon Hell. 
Vll. 5. 10. speaks of ten lochi ; 
oftwelvein VII. 4. 20. Din- 
dorf, bowever, writes twelve in 
VII. 5. 10. with two manu- 
scripts ; by which the two pas- 
sages are reconciled. 
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result by many other remarkable vestiges, such as the 
proximity of the lovers to the loved (which in certain 
situations must have produced a strong effect up(m 
the feelings), and the sacrifices to Love» which, ac- 
cording both to the Spartan and Cretan usage^ the 
most beautiful men performed before the battle. The 
second principle was of longer duration ; the duty 
of implicit obedience to every person in authority 
(7rei6ap^ia) . Now in the artificial organization of 
the army almost all Spartans were in a certain 
respect commanders'^ ; for not only the front men of the 
files, even when the enomoties were broken (tf^to- 
«•rara«), but the first men of every line (J^rjc/lrou) were 
officers'* ; nay, every two persons throughout the 
whole enomoty were connected with each other as fore- 
man and rear-man (vpan-ocTarr^g and hncTarr^''.) 
The commands (7rafayyi7i<rn§) passed raj^dly through 
the polemarchs, lochagi, &c.> to the enomotarchs, 
who gave them out, like heralds, in a loud voice'; 
but that the command alone of the immediate supe- 
rior held good, is proved by the circumstance that 
the disobedience of a polemarch or lochagus entailed 
the disobedience of the whole lochus*. The pole- 
marchs» lochagi, pentecosters, and also the x.enagi 
(leaders of mercenaries), took part in the council of 
vrar, which was preceded by solemn sacrifices^ ; the 
first mentioned officers commanded independently 

^ Thuc. V. 66. character of the ievayol (Anecd. 

* Plut. Pelop. 23. Bckk. vol. I. p. 284. cf. Xen. 

• iElian. Tact. 5. Ages. 2. 10.) ; sod there hav- 
' Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 6. ing the coBuaand of tntfiuaxot 
^ Sec the instances of A- in sieges, as in Thuc. II. 75. 

mompharetus, Herod. IX. 53, appean to he an exception, 

and of Hipponoidas and Ari- > Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 4. Hell. 

stotle, Thuc. V. 71. III. 5. 22. iV. 5. 7. See Sturz 

'' This was prohahly the real in v. Xoxayo^. 
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single moras and whole armiesS or composed the 
munediate council of the kings ; they were supported 
or represented, as it appears, by the o-u/t^opfT^. The 
king, in an instance mentioned by Herodotus, himself 
appointed an inferior general"^, which seems to be a 
consequence of his extensive power in military affairs. 
The escort of the king was called by the name of 
dbmo^V, and consisted of his tent comrades, to which 
the polemarchs^ the Pythians^, and three Equals 
also belonged*^; of the diviners, surgecms, fiute-players, 
and volunteers in the army% to whidi must be added 
the two ephors, who attended the kings on expedi- 
tions' ; the laphyropolcB, who together with the ephors, 
took possession of the booty ; the hellanodicse, who 
decided disputes in the army (in this case, as well as 
at Oljrmpia, the Peloponnesians were called Hellenes 
by pre-eminence*) ; the symbuli, sent out, after the 
time of Agis, as assistants to the king""; the pyr- 
phorus, a priest of Ares, who took fire from the 
sacrifice, which the king performed at home to Zeus 
Agetor', and on the boundary to Zeus and Athene, 



k Herod. VII. 173. 

1 XcD. Hell. VI. 4. 14. 

» Herod. IX. 10. In this 
instance Pausanias fixed upon 
Euryanax, the son of Dorieus, 
of tne same family ; yet Do- 
rieus cannot have been the son 
of Anaxandridas (Manso, vol. 
in. 2. p. 31&,), as in that case 
he would have been king before 
Leonidas. 

" That is, ^fwaia &icrfvri or 
rp<iir£fa. 

<> Xcn. Hell. VI. 4. 14. Rep. 
Lac. 13. 1, 7. 

^ See above, ch. 1. § 9. 

*» See above, p. Ill, note ^. 



' Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 7. Ni- 
col. Dam. The jcpcoi^acn/c also 
probably belonged to the same 
suite, Plut. Ages. 8. 

• Manso, vol. II. p. 377. HI. 
l.p. 214. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 11. 

^ See above, p. 108, note". 
Comp. Tbuc. VIII. 39. BovXt- 
aioi occur in inscriptions of 
Fourmonts which Raoul-Ro- 
chette considers the same as 
the (r{ffißov\oi. 

* See above, p. 103, note**. 
See also Theopompus ap. Schol. 
Tlieocrit. V. 83. Eudocia, p. 
251. concerning Zivg 'Hy^rwp; 
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and preserved it during the whole campaign (in battle 
the unarmed were protected by a religious awe^) ; and, 
lastly, those who had conquered in crowned contests 
were in the king's train* ; a train indeed of sufficient 
importance, and fit in so simple a state of society to 
surround the descendant of Hercules with an appear- 
ance of dignity. The Thirty about the king s person 
are not identical with the damosia ; for these were, 
always Spartans, which we cannot say of fluterplayers,, 
&c. ; they were assigned to the king, even when the resit 
of the army (as was frequently the case in expeditions in. 
Asia) consisted exclusively of neodamodes*, and WQce; 
probably at the same time the body-guard and council 
of the king. ITiey may therefore be considered as 
the 300 contracted into a small body, which accom- 
panied the king only on expeditions to a small 
distance from home. These 300 were the picked 
regiment of Sparta, the flower of the youth, as the 
gerontes were of the old men, and also chosen on 
aristocratic principles. For the ephors appointed 
three hippagretee, each of whom chose one hundred 
young men, with a statement of the grounds of his 
selection ; from the number of those discharged from 
this body the five agathoergi were taken, who for the 
space of a year served the state in missions^. 



who was also worshipped at 
ArgoB as the god who had led 
the Heraclidsß into the country, 
a helief referred to by Tyrteeus 
in the verses quoted in vol. I. 
p. 52. note **. 

y Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2. 
Comp. Zenob. Prov. V. 34. 
Schol. Eurip. Phcen. 1415. 

* Plut. Lye. 22. Qu. Symp. 
II. 5. p. 88. 

»* Xen. Hell. III. 4. 2. IV. 



1. 5, 30, 34. V. 3. 8. Plut. 
Ages. 6. 7. Lysand. 23* 

** Manso» vol. 1. 1. p. 153. 
See also Herod. VIII. 124. Xen. 
Hell. 5. 3. 9. Plut. R^. A- 
pophth. p. 130. Lac. Apophth. 
p. 232. Dionys. Hal. Arch. II. 
13. according to whom they 
were both horsemen and ho- 
plii». The three hundred with 
Leonidas, although Herodotus 
VII. 205. calls them ol KAT- 
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6. A similar body in the Cretan states really con- 
sisted of horsemen ; the Spartans were called horse- 
men, and were in fact heavy-armed infantry*; the 
cause of which was, the low estimation of the cavalry- 
service among the Lacedaemonians. The country 
was fitted rather for the production of men than of 
horses ; and although the citizens furnished both the 
horse and accoutrements, they were ridden only by 
weak and inferior persons**. Thus the horsemen of 
Sparta, the number of whom in the Peloponnesian 
war was at first 400, and afterwards rose to 600", 
effected nothing agdnst the better mounted and 
practised cavalry of Bceotia, which as the light-armed 
riders sometimes mounted behind, sometimes vaidted 
off rapidly, was doubly formidable to the enemy^ 
Among the other Doric states, Tarentum in particular 
had a numerous* and very excellent light cavalry*. 
The preference for a force of this description is a 
proof, according to the principles of antiquity, of an 
unstable and effeminate character, exactly the reverse 
of that exhibited by the heavy-armed soldiery of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

In the Lacedaemonian army the Sciritae formed a 
separate body*, of whom there were 600 in the Pe- 



ESTEOTES rpiTiKotnoiy were not 
however «ttttcTc ; most of them 
were doubtless men of an ad- 
vanced age ; whereas the horse- 
men, as the false Archytas in 
Stob. Serm. 41. calls them, were 
xSpoi. 

« Strab. X. p. 481. 

d Xen. Hell. VI. 4. 11. 

• Thuc. IV. 55. Xen. Hell. 
IV. 2. 16. 

^The Ä^iTTToi (rpolpo^oi in 



Philochorus), Thuc. V. 57. 
Xen. Hell. VII. 5. 24. Harpo- 
cration and Hesychius in v. 

K 30,000 cavalry and 30,000 
infantry, Strab. VI. p. 280. 

*» iElian. Tact. 2. Steph. 
Byzant in Topac, &c. 

^ Also called \6xog, Diod. 
XV. 32. Hesychius and Ety- 
mol. M. in (TKip^g Xovoc> Bekk. 
Anecd. I. p. 305. Schol. Thu- 
cyd. V. 67. 
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loponnesian wai*. In marches they went in front, in 
the camp they occupied the extreme place*, and in 
the battle they formed the left wing". Although we 
have no express statement of their mode of arms, we 
can hardly suppose that they were heavy-armed troops, 
smce they were particidarly employed when a rapid 
change of position, or a vigorous attack, such as 
storming of heights, fcc, was required"; they were 
often at the post of greatest danger**. Originally, 
doubtless, they were, as they were called, inhabitants 
of the district Sciritis, on the confines of Lacooia, 
towards Parrhasia^ ; their rights and duties appear to 
have been defined by agreement ; their mode of fight- 
ing was also perhaps Arcadian. The other Perioeci 
appear only to have taken part in large expeditions, 
and such as were prepared for a considerable time 
beforehand; and they probably served for the most 
part as hoplitse'^ ; the ratio of their number, as wdl 
as that of the neodamodes and others, to the citizens 
of Sparta, was not governed by any fixed rule'. 

It is not by any means clear in what manner the 



^ Thucvd. V. 67. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 12. 3. 13. 
6. 

"Thuc. ubi sup. Diodonis 
represents them as standing 
round the king's person; he 
evidently confounds them wiüi 
the knights. 

«» Xen. HelL V. 4. 52, 53. 
Diod. ubi sup. 

**Thi8 is also what Xeno- 
phon Cyrop. IV. 2. 1. says. 
Comp. Hesychius and other 
grammarians, Manso, vol. I. 2. 
p. 228. 

^^lly hi 'ApKaCiKo^j Hesy- 
chius. 



^ Aoya^cc r« v Teptoüntr^ He- 
rod. IX. 11. 

' At the battle of Leuctra 
there were only 700 Spartans 
present, according to Xenoph. 
Hell. VI. 4. 15; but he must 
use the word in a very limited 
sense ; for there were four 
moras (/ippat iroXiTucal) of men 
less than thirty-five years (ä^* 
4/>i7c)» which could not have 
contained less than 2000 men. 
The whole army was however 
much more numerous; at Co- 
rinth it had contained 6000 
hophtae, IV. 2. 16. See also 
above, eh. 2. §3. 
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Peloponnesiaa anniefi were accompanied by such 
numerous bodies of light-armed soldiers, more par- 
ticularly of Helots'. It must at the same time be 
borne in mind that the Persian war was the only time, 
that is, on a general summons of the nation, when so 
many as seven attended upon eyery Spartan^; on 
this occasion, when the nimibers of the enemy were 
80 excessive, they might have served to protect the 
rear of the long line of battle, and to resist the pres- 
sum; in addition to which they also annoyed the 
enemy from behind with slings, javelins, and stones. 
A large part of tiiem, in the capacity of attendants 
(depaxovTf^, ipvxrijpßg^ ^ounriirroLC)^ were also des^ 
tined exclusively for the service of the hoplitse, and 
to rescue them in danger" ; another portion was pro- 
bably detached to convoy and cover (he baggage 
(trrparhg <rxf t>o(popixoV) . The Pdoponnesians in early 
times never attempted to form separate divisions of 
light-armed soldiers, such as the pdtasts were, who, 
in addition to the javelin, bore the small shield of 
the Thracians and Illyrians*. The perfection of this 
species of troops, especially after the improvement 
of Chabrias and Iphicrates, was the cause of severe 
injury to the heavy-armed tactics of the Spartans; 
and the Peloponnesians dreaded them for a long time, 

* That at a latter time Üiere statement of some writers (Hege- 

were still many ipiXol in the mon in the Palatine Anthology 

Peloponnesian army may he VII. 436. Isocrat. Archid. p. 

«eea £rom PoiyjenuB IV. 14. 136 D.) that 1000 Spartans 

*■ See ahove, ch. 3. § 2. and -were present at Thermopylae is 

p. 45. note*, where however H evidently erroneous, 

should he observed, that the " Above, ch. 3. § 2. cf. Xen. 

epitaph must not he taken with Hell. IV. 8. 39. 

the paseage in VIII. 25 ; it re- ^ Aristoph. Lysist. 563. Clem, 

fers to the battle before the Alex. Strom. I. p. 307. 
surrounding of the army. The 
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according to the Laconian expression, as children fear 
a bugbear^. 

7. The attention of Sparta was almost exclusively 
directed to the heavy infantry ; and it can scarcely be 
denied that this was carried by them to the highest 
pitch of perfection. The arms* consisted of a long 
spear*, a short sword only used in the closest single 
combat^, a brazen shield% which covered the body 
from the shoulders to the knees^, and was in other 
respects also more similar to the shield of the heroic 
age than that of the other Greeks. For while the 
Greeks in general had adopted the Carian handle 
(ij^avry) in order to direct the motion of the shield, 
of which the size had been considerably reduced, the 
Spartan buckler was probably suspended upon a 
thong (rffXajüuuv) laid round the neck, and was only 
managed by a ring (^op^a|) fastened in the concave 
side, which in time of peace could be taken out*. 
Cleomenes the Third first introduced the handles of 



y Xen. Hell. IV. 4. 17. sec Boeckb ; and see vol. I. p. 83. 

however IV. 15. 11. sqq. V. note'. 

4. 14. * Tyrtfieus Fragm. 2. v. 23. 

' Probably the Autpiicii SirXitm Gaisford. 

of Hesycbius. • See Critias (son of Cal- 

» Herod. VII . 21 1 . leeschrus) ap. Liban. Or. XXIV, 

^ Plut. Lye. 19. Reg. A- p. 86. Reisk. Plut. Cleom. 11. 

popbth. p. 130. Lac. Apophtb. Hence Aristophanes Lysist 107. 

p. 194, 261. Dion. 18. The uses the word iropircu-iraftcvoc 

Acripijc^ fiaxaipa only occurs as a of a Spartan. See also Aristoph. 

sacrificing-knife, Eiurip. Electr. £q. ^8. from which passage 

819, 836. it is evident that the ir6fnrai 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 11. 3. The was all that was most essential 
ancient circular shields of Ar- for managing the shield, and 
gos (see Spanbeim ad Calim. that the rcXa/iury or thong could 
Pall. Lav. 35.) are probably be easily procured, so that it 
nearly the same which were was considered as an append- 
really manufactured in that age of the w6fyirai. Compare 
city, Pind. Hyporch. 3. p. 599. Schneider*s Lexicon in 0%^^' 
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shields in Lacedsemon, and in general a less heavy 
armour/ 

8. The principles of the Lacedaemonian tactics may 
be deduced from what has been already said on the 
subject of the enomoty, and of its movements ; the 
deployment of the enomoty (the i^eT^iyfjihg) was the 
chief means of opposing the best soldiers to the 
enemy,* and it veas from this movement in particular 
that victory was expected. A particular kind of this 
manoeuvre was called the Laconian ; it began from 
the enomotarchs, who faced about to the right, and 
passed in an oblique direction between their own and 
the next file ; the whole file, foUovnng its leader, 
placed itself in front of the uragus, who merely faced 
to the right about. So that the whole phalanx, 
by this means, turning their faces towards the enemy 
who appeared in the rear, advanced at the same time 
in that direction by the depth of the order of battle. 
The Macedonian mode was different from this ; for 
in that the movement began from the uragus, and 
therefore the phalanx lost, instead of gained, the same 
space of ground as it covered ; and the Cretan (called 
also Choreui) differed from both, as the enomotarch 
and uragus both moved, until they changed places, and 
consequently, according to this method, the phalanx 
remained on the same ground.^ Ina charge it was 



' Concerning the emblems 
on the Lacedepmonian shields, 
see Pausan. IV. 28. 3 ; besides 
which there were distinct iirl' 
tnifiay Plut. Lac. Apopbth. p. 
240. The Cretans, according 
to the Scolion of Hybrias, also 
had Xaitriiia ; the Xaco^ia TCTepo- 
irra of Homer were probably 

VOL. IL 



similar to the shields furnished 
with leathern fringes, or vnngs^ 
represented on vases, e. g., 
Tischbein IV. 51. 

8 See Xen. HeU. III. 4. 18. 

^ iElian. Tact. 26,27. Comp. 
Hesychius, iLoKbtv tUoq xapa 

TaKTUCCflQ. 
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the duty of the general to take care tiiat the army con- 
stantly inclined somewhat further to the right than 
the exact line of its intended direction, since each man 
naturally endeavoured to bring his unprotected side 
under the shield of his neighbour, and the la^ man on 
the right wing to turn away that side from the danger» 
and therefore to outflank the left of the enemy :* this 
was also the cause of the weakness of the right wing, 
which they endeavoured to remedy by putting in it the 
best troops, and by protecting it with cavalry. Before 
Epaminondas discovered the art of concentrating the 
battle in the spot in which he was strcmgest, and of 
keeping the rest of the enemy's troops unengaged, the 
general had to attend to two points. In the first place, 
that the chief charge of his own men should be made 
upon that part where it appeared most easy and ad* 
vantageous to break the line ; and that at the same 
time his own line should withstand the charge of the 
enemy : and, secondly, he might endeavour to obtain 
the victory by extending his front so as to outflank the 
enemy ; a manoeuvre which the Spartans seldom 
indeed attempted, being content to hinder the enemy 
from eflfecting it. The chief point was to keep the 
whole body of men in compact order^ both in rapid 
advance and in pretended flight :^ no bravery could 
excuse a man for quitting his post. 

9. The chief characteristic of the warriors of Sparta 
was great composure and a subdued strength; the 
violence (xierera) of Aristodemus^ and Isadas" being 
considered as deserving rather of blame than praise ; 

» Thuc. V. 71. 10 Plato Lach. p. 19L at Plu- 

^ The latter was done by the taeae. 

Spartans at Thermopylae, He- * Herod. IX. 71. 

rod. VII. 211; and according ■ Plut. Ages. 34. where hofi^ 
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and these qualities in general distinguished the Greeks 
frcMn the northern Barbarians, whose boldness always 
consisted in noise and tumult." The conduct of the 
Spartans in battle denotes a high and noble disposition, 
which rejected all the extremes of brutal rage ; the 
pursuit of the enemy ceased when the victory was 
completed f and, after the signal for retreat had been 
given, all hostilities ceased.^ The spoiling of arms, at 
least during the battle, was also interdicted ;** and the 
oonsecration of the spoils of slain enemies to the gods/ 
as in general all rejoicings for victory were considered 
as ill-omened ;' ancient principles of Greek humanity 
which we cannot but admke. War was as much as 
possible confined to a measure of strength ; and battle, 
as Mardonius in Herodotus describes that of the 
Greeks in general,^ was a kind of duel upon the prin- 
ciples of honour. In Peloponnesus, as well as in 
Ettboea,"^ the use of the different species of arms had 
perhaps been regulated by the appointment of general 
councils ; Sparta also retained with a religious vene- 
ration the ancient institutions of sacred truces ; as, for 
instance, the Olympic armistice : it wished not only to 
celebrate its native festivals in quiet,* but even respected 



ever the fine of 1000 drachmas 
is very questionable. 
" Thuc. IV. 126. 

• See Herod. IX. 11. Thuc. 
V. 73. Plut. Lye. 22. de cohi- 
bend. Ira. 10. p. 438. Lac. 
Apophth. p. 226. Polyaen. 1. 16. 
3. 

P Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 246. 
^Ibid. iElian.V. H. VI.6. 
' Plut. ibid. p. 214. with the 
noteof MauBO, vol. I. 2. p. 236. 

• Plut. Ages. 33. 

• Vit. 9. 6. 



^ See Strabo X. p. 448. with 
which comp. II. II. 544. Ar- 
chilochus, p. 144. ed. Liebel. 

* As, e, g.f at the Hyacinthia 
and Camea. That the passage 
in Herodotus VI. 106. refers 
only to the latter, and that in 
the Cameus alone the Spartans 
(lid not set out before the full 
moon, is shown by Bockh In- 
dex Lect. iEstiv. Berol. 1816. 
Yet Plutarch is not the only 
writer who lias misunderstood 
this passage (see Diogen. Prov. 

s2 
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foreign solemnities ; thus, at so late a period as 39 1 
B. C, that state allowed itself to be delayed and de- 
ceived by an appeal of the Argives to " the sacred 
" months." ^ If then the state, so long as it remained 
true to these principles, did not slaughter its enemies 
without aim or object, so much the more sparing was 
it of its own soldiers, every moderate loss being 
severely felt; but even in the engagements of the 
hoplitee few of the victorious party were lost. Every 
one knows of the tearless battle between the Spartans 
and Arcadians, in which the state had no dead to 
mourn.* Nothing therefore can be less laid to the 
charge of Sparta than a violent passion for war, a 
foolhardy and reckless desire of conquest. The latter 
was also guai-ded against by the maxim of Lycurgus,* 
" not to go often against the same enemy," the non- 
observance of which was a charge brought against 
Agesilaus. With what unwillingness the Lacedae- 
monians engaged in great wars is generally known. 
And yet in every action in the open field, up to the 
battle of Leuctra, Sparta had nearly a certainty of 
success,^ since the consciousness of skill in the use of 
arms was added to the national feeling of the Doric 
race, that victory over the lonians was not a matter of 
doubt." With what timidity did the Athenians attack 



VI. 20. Jo.Tzetz.Jamb. 161.); Lac. Apophth. p. 188.222. 

and Herodotus himself is not Polyeen. I. 16. 2. 

quite correct. ^ Compare what Archidamus 

7 Xen. Hell. IV. 7. 2. in Isocrates says of the cam- 

* Thus also Brasidas only paigns of the kings of his fa- 

lost seven men in the action mily : also Panathen. p. 286 E. 

with Cleon, Thuc. V. 11.; and *^ Thuc. I. 121. Herod. VII. 

the Lacedaemonians, in the 102. Comp. Hegemon in the 

great hattle of Corinth, only Palatine Anthology VII. 436. 

eighty Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 1. Aupiog ä fiikera. 
*Plut. Lye. 13. Ages. 26. 
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the hard-pressed and exhausted Spartans in Sphac- 
teria ! Their feeling towards the captives was nearly 
the same as that of the Achaeans in Homer to the 
corpse of Hector. 

These opinions necessarily experienced innumerable 
modifications when Sparta engaged in foreign warfare, 
and moved out of her own orbit into an unknown 
region ; this was particularly the case in maritime war, 
which, although followed in early times by Corinth, 
^gina, and Corcyra, never agreed with the nature of 
the Doric tribe. For this reason Sparta, although 
after many unsuccessful attempts she gave birth to 
men who had considerable talents for this service, as 
Callicratidas and Lysander, and for a time her fleet 
was very numerous, and the commander of it a second 
king,** never showed any particular inclination for it. 
A disinchnation equally strong, and formed upon the 
same grounds, was shown by the Spartans to the 
storming of walled places (wupyo[ji,a^e7v ®) for which 
reason they never in early times constructed any 
defences of this kind ; and despised the use of ma- 
chines, by which Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
thought that " man's strength was annihilated." 

10. We conclude with the assertion with which we 
prefaced this chapter, though in a different point of 
view, that no nation ever considered war as an art in 
the same sense and to the same degree as the Doric 
Spartans. Indeed every nation, of a military disposi- 
tion, and addicted to warlike pursuits, considers war 
not merely as a means of repelling the attacks of 



^Ariatot. Pol. II. 6. 22. Ages. 10. 

When the fleet was commanded ® In several apophthegms 

by a king, as, e. g., Leotychidas, they are called women's apart- 

it was an exception ; see Plut. menls. 
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enemies, or of gaining plunder or territory by being 
itself the invader. The mere act of fighting, the com- 
mon and disciplined movement of thousands directed 
to the same end, the " pomp, pride, and circumstance 
" of glorious war," arouse the feelings, and inspire the 
mind with the noblest and most elevated thoughts ; and 
there is a certain affinity between the art of war and 
the more regular and peaceful arts ; thus a military 
body resembled, in its movements and array, a large 
choral dance. These feelings and views were among 
all nations most natural to the Greeks, and, of the 
Greek races, familiar to the Dorians in particular. 

The agreement which some modems' have found 
between the Greek chorus and the lochus is not a mere 
creation of the fancy ; the large chorus was a pente- 
costys in number, which was divided into enomoties 
(hemichoria) ; it advanced in certain divisions, like an 
army, and had corresponding evolutions.* Both the 
dance and the battle were the object of the Pjrrrhic, 
which was particularly practised in Sparta and Crete.** 
In early times it was a preparation for battle, an 
use of it which was neglected in a later age ; in the 
soldier heavy- armed for the battle was also seen the 
practised dancer of the Pyrrhic. The same connexion 
is alluded to by Homer, where Mneas hopes to over- 
throw Meriones of Crete, however good a dancer he 
may be :* thus also the Thessalians called the soldiers 



^ See Thiersch's Preface to and Hesychius. 
Pindar. h See book IV. ch. 6. § 7. 

« For this reason the Cretan ^1. XVI. 617. quoted by 

l^eXiyfjLOQ was also called xo- Athen. V. p. 181. XIV. p. 

p€toc ; above, § 8. In Sparta 630 B. Lucian de Salt. 7. Dio 

the last in the chorus were Chrysost. Orat. II. 31. 28. 

called v/ztXtlc, Alcmau Fragm. Heyne's interpretation, de motu 

108. Welcker. from Suidas declinantiseiaielosibicaventisy 
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of the front ranks '' principal dancers ;" and said of a 
good fighter, that "he had danced well."'' For the 
same reason Homer calls hoplito by the name irpi/Kug^ 
the war-dance having been called vpvTiig by the Cre- 
tans." Now this latter expression is used by Homer 
in the passages in which both Greeks and Trojans 
give up the usual method of fighting, and the heroes 
descend from their chariots and form themselves into 
a body on foot ; and therefore of that very mode of 
battle which became prevalent in Greece through the 
influence of the Dorians. For the same reason the 
Spartans sacrificed to the Muses before an action," 
these goddesses being expected to produce regularity 
and order in battle ; as they sacrificed on the same 
occasion in Crete to the god of love, as the confirmer 
of mutual esteem and shame."" 

The whole existence of the Spartans in the camp 
appears to have been easy and tranquil ; and therefore 
resembled the mode of living in Sparta, as that city 
was to a certain degree always a camp.^ The bodily 



is unquestionably not to be 
preferred to that of the an- 
cients. 

^ Lacian ubi sup. 

1 II. XI. 49. XII. 17. with 
the Scholia, and Eustathius. 
That the expression ior it was 
also Laconian follows from 
Hesychius in irpovXitriy accord- 
ing to Salmasius. 

" Among the Gortynians, ac- 
cording to Schol. Horn. II. XI. 
49 : with whom wpvXiQ also sig- 
nified a heavy-armed foot-sol- 
dier, Eustath. ad II. k p. 893. 
35. Phavorinus, p. 390. ed. 
Dindorf Likewise among the 
Cyprians (i. e., among the 
Greeks in Cyprus). Aristot. 



ap. Schol. Find. II. 125. Cal- 
hmachus Hymn. Jov. 52. also 
calls the dance of the Guretes 
by this name, this* havine been 
at a very early period identi- 
fied with the Cretan war-dance* 

■ Pint. Lye. 21. Lac. Apo- 
phth. p. 207. de cohibend. Irai 
ubi sup. The xlfxaipa was not 
however sacrificed to the Muses 
(Manso, vol. I. 2. p. 234.), but, 
as after the battle of Marathon, 
to Artemis Agrotera. SeeXen. 
Rep. Lac. 13. 8. Plut. Lye. 
23. Xen. Hell. IV. 2. 20. 

° Sosistrates ap. Atheu. XIII. 
p. 561 E. iElian. V. H. III. 9. 

P As Dionysius of Halicar- 
uassus says. 
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exercises were regularly continued, and repeated twice 
in each day ;** but with less severity than at home f and 
the discipline in general was less strict. The Persian 
spy found the Spartans in the evening before the battle 
of Thermopylae employed, some in gymnastic exer- 
cises, and some in arranging their hair,* which they 
always wore long after theii* entrance into manhood. 
Every man put on a crown* when the band of flute- 
players gave the signal for attack ; all the shields of 
the line glittered with their high polish," and mingled 
their splendour with the dark red of the purple 
mantles,* which were meant both to adorn the com- 
batant, and to conceal the blood of the wounded ; to 
fall well and decorously being an incentive the more to 
the most heroic valour. 



*i Xen. de Rep. I-ac. 12. 6. 1. 
' Plut. Lye. 22. 

• Herod. VII. 208. Xen. de 
Rep. Lac. 13. 9. Plut. Lye. 
22. 

^ The appropriate expression 
for this was ^avdli^eedai^ Bek- 
ker. Anecd. I. p. 284. 

^ Xen. de Rep. Lac. 11.3. 
13. 8. Plut. ubi sup. 

* Concerning these, see, be- 
sides Xenophon and Plutarch, 
iElian. VI.6. Etymol. M. p. 
385. 25. Suidas in KaTo^alviiv, 
Aristot. Rep. Lac. ap. Moerin 



in <f>oiyiKigy also Hesycbius in 
irin-a. Comp. Meursius Miscell. 
Lac. L 15. The ambassadors 
also wore a dress of this kind, 
Aristoph. Lysist. 1139. Plu- 
tarch. Cimon. 16. Lesbonaz 
Protr. p. 24, 27. Reisk. The 
Cretan mantles were similar, 
only they were coloured with 
fucusy Meursius Creta III. 12. 
— ^As arms were considered the 
greatest ornament, the youths 
prayed in arms to the gods also 
armed. Plut. Lac. Apophth. p. 
235. cf. Inst. Lac. p. 253. 



BOOK IV. 

DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, ARTS, AND LITERATURE 

OF THE DORIANS. 



CHAP. I. 

§ 1 . Subjects of the present book. § 2. Simplicity of the dwell- 
ings of the Dorians. § 3. Achaean style of buildings. § 4. 
Character of the Doric architecture. 

1 . Having examined the political institutions of 
the Doric states, we next proceed to consider 
their private life and domestic economy; which two 
subjects were so intimately connected in the habits 
of this race, that we shall not attempt to separate 
them by any exact line of distinction. Our observa- 
tions will be confined to those matters which appear 
most to exhibit the peculiar character of the Dorians. 
For which purpose, having first considered their do- 
mestic conveniences, such as dwellings, &c., we will 
proceed to their domestic relations, their arts, and 
literature. 

2. The dwellings of the Dorians were plain and 
simple. By a law of Lycurgus the doors of every 
house were to be fashioned only with the saw, and the 
cieling with the axe ;" not that the legislator intended 

» Plutorch Lycurg. 13. de Qusest. Rom. 87. p. 363. Pro- 
Eau Cam. II. 2. Reg. Apophth. clusad Hesiod. Op. et Di. 421. 
p. 125- Lac. Apophth. p. 222. 
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to abolish altogether the science of architecture, but 
merely to restrain it to its proper objects, viz., temples 
and public buildings, and to prevent it from purveying 
to private luxury. The kings of Greece in Homer s 
time lived not only in spacious, but also richly orna- 
mented houses, the walls of which glittered with brass, 
silver, gold, amber, and ivory ; but no such splendour 
was seen in the dwellings of the Heraclide princes. 
The palace of the two kings of Sparta was said to 
have been built by Aristodemus at the taking of the 
town : here Agesilaus lived after the manner of his 
ancestors ; the doors even in his time being, accord- 
ing to Xenophon's somewhat exaggerated expression, 
those of the original building.^ Hence Leotychidas 
the elder (490 B. C.) asked his host at Corinth 
(which city had early risen to riches and luxury), on 
seeing the cieling ornamented with sunken panels 
(^arwofUATa), "whether the trees in Corinth were 
naturally four-cornered."*' The houses at Sparta, 
however, notwithstanding their rude structure, were 
probably spacious and commodious ; in front there 
was generally a court-yard, separated by a wall from 
the street,^ and containing a large portico. The towns 
of Peloponnesus were for the most part irregulariy 
built, whereas the lonians had early learnt to lay out 
their streets in straight lines/ a custom which Hippo- 



*» Above, p. 110. note*. 

'^ Plutarch Lycurg. 13. Com- 
pare Lac. Apophth. pp. 179, 
222. 

^ Towards the street were 
the dvpai avXetoe (Herod. VI. 
69.) ; in the house the iyyv- 
repw TTvXfj, Plutarch Lac. Apo- 
phthegm of jLieotychides (6'Ap/- 
(TTwyog is an error), p. 215. It 



was the custom at Sparta not 
to knock, but to call, at the 
outer gate, Plutarch Inttit 
Lac. p. 253. The same was 
also the custom among the 
iEolians, according to Alcaeus, 
among the poems of Theocritus, 
XXIX. 39. 

® As it appears from Pausan. 
VI. 24. 2. Compare Strabo 
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damus of Miletus succeeded in spreading over the rest 
of Greece. It was probably this architect who in the 
year 445 B. C. laid out the plan of Thurii' in exact 
squares, with streets at right angles ;* and the 
same who in his old age built the city of Rhodes 
(407 B. C), the plan of which was designed with 
such perfect symmetry, that, according to the expres- 
sion of the astonished ancients, it seemed like one 
hmise.^ 

3. The principles of Lycurgus, however, we repeat 
did not in tiie least degree retard the progress of 
real architecture. Indeed we know that in the em- 
bellishment of their sacred edifices the Dorians em- 
ployed a style of building which they themselves 
invented, from the strict principles of which they 
never deviated, and whidi at the same time they took 
the utmost care to bring to perfection. That they 
were in strictness the original inventors of this style 
of architecture has been first satisfactorily proved by 
the remarkable discoveries of modern times, which 
have laid open to us the monuments of the unknown 
ages of Greece in all their strange peculiarities. The 
treasury of Atreus is indeed the only example now 
extant of a class of buildings doubtless once very nume- 
rous ;' but its paraboloidal construction distinguishes 



XIV. p. 646. concerning the this archaic style are known 

pvfiorofAia lir* thdenäy in Smyrna, to us from ancient writers and 

^ Photius and Hesychlus in modem travellers. 1. The re- 

^ImroZ^Lfwv vifiritn^ — ovroc ?v mains of three other treasuries 

col o lUTouditraQ dg Qovplovc near that described in the text. 

MiXifo'ioc &y' It was probably 2. One discovered by Gropius, 

not long before this time that he on the £urotas, not far from 

baut the Piraeeus. Amyclae. 3. A ruin discovered 

8 AsDiodorusXII. lO.states. by Dodwell near Pharsalus. 

^ Meursius Rhod. I. 10. 4. The treasuries of Minyas. 

» The following buildings of 5. Of Hyrieus and Augeas. 
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it as well from the later Grecian as the oriental style 
of architecture. Near this structure some fragments 
of columns have been discovered by modern travellers,'' 
remarkable both for the variety of their forms and the 
richness of tlieir ornaments ; still the spot on which 
they were found, as well as their singular shape, leave 
no doubt that they belong to the same unknown period. 
They consist, first, of the base of a fluted column, 
witli a plinth, and also a torus of elliptical outline, 
decorated with an alternation of projecting and reced- 
ing compartments, the former of which have in some 
cases an ornament of spiral lines ; secondly, a frag- 
ment of the shaft of a column of bronze-coloured 
marble, similarly ornamented with compartments ; 
thirdly, a very small fragment of a capital; and, 
lastly, a tablet of white marble, with a species of orna- 
ment in imitation of shells. There are in the British 
Museum two tablets of light green and dark red 
marble, both taken from the treasury of Atreus, 
which have the spiral lines above mentioned, and are 
worked very elaborately, though without mathemati- 
cal precision.^ We have given this description of a 
style of architecture, not strictly belonging to our sub- 
ject, in order to direct the reader's attention to ^ese 
most remarkable remains of Grecian sculpture, which 



6. The brazen vessels of the 
Aloid» and of Eurystheus (II. 
V. 381. Apollod. II. 5. I.) 
*J. The brazen daXafWQ or cham- 
ber of Dana6, Alcmene, &c. 
8. The subterraneous Cyclo- 
pian temple at Delphi, and se- 
veral others. 

1^ Sir William Gell's Argolis, 
plate 1* DodwelPs Classical 



Tour, vol. II. pp. 229, 240. I 
have also made great use of 
some drawings of Lusieri (in 
the print-room of the British 
Museum), who has also ingeni« 
ouslv endeavoured to restore the 
whole. 

^ Synopsis of the British Mu- 
seum (I9th edit), Room 13. 
N*^. 220,221. 
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are quite sufficient to convince us that the building to 
which they belong, thus adorned with party-coloured 
stones, and probably covered in the interior with plates 
of bronze, may be reckoned as the monument of a 
tfane when a semi-barbarous style of architecture pre- 
vailed throughout Greece. 

4. In direct contrast with the above is the simple 
unornamented character and unobtrusive grandeur 
of the style unanimously called by the ancients the 
Daric.^ It appears certain that the first hints of this 
order were borrowed from buildings constructed of 
wood, a fact which I cannot reconcile with the sup- 
position of a foreign origin. For we should thus lose 
sight altogether of the gradual and regular progress 
by which it advanced to maturity, and suppose that the 
improvements of foreign artificers, with their peculiar 
principles, and those of native architects, looking only 
to the original structure of wood, were blended, or 
rather violently confused together. Could anything 
be more natural than that the long surface of the 
principal beams should be imitated in stone, that the 
cross-beams with the Doric triglyph should be laid 
over these, the intervals or metopes being by degrees 
covered with marble, whilst the cornice, in imitation 



° See particularly Vitruvius 
IV. 1. whose account is not 
indeed historically accurate. At 
Athens the triglyphs were al- 
ways called AwpiKol TpiyXwj^oiy 
Eurip. Orest. 1318; in which 
passage the original ones of 
wood are clearly marked hy 
the apposition of Kehpatra ri- 
p€fiya. Also the Aüipucov KUfxA' 
Tiovy i. e. the *' hollow," re- 
ceived its name from its use in 



this style of building, e. g. under 
the cornice; and the Kioßiov 
KvfxdTiovj the " ogee,*' was 
borrowed from it by the iSolians, 
among whom the Lesbian style 
of architecture (Aetrßia olico- 
^fiif) was native, which required 
a very moveable plumbhne or 
Kayijvy Aristot. Eth. Nie. V. 
10. 7. and Michael Ephesius 
ad loc. 
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of carpenters' work, was allowed to project in bold 
relief ? The roof perhaps was for some time allowed 
to end in a slope on each side ; Corinth was the first 
place where the front and hind part were finished oflF 
with a pediment ; the tympanum being adorned with 
statues of ancient clay- work." Such was the origin 
of the Doric temple, of which early models have been 
preserved in the Doric towns of Corinth and Paestum, 
in ^gina, and the Doric colonies of Sicily. 

We cannot however suppose it to have been the 
opinion of the historian of ancient architecture,** that 
the artistical character of the Doric arclutecture may 
be satisfactorily derived from wooden buildings. It is 
the essence of this art to connect, by the varieties of 
form and proportion, a peculiar association of ideas 
with works intended merely for purposes of necessity. 
The Doric character, in short, created the Doric archi- 
tecture. In the temples of this order the weight to be 
supported is intentionally increased, and the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, of unusual depth ; but theccdumns 
are proportionably strong, and placed very close to 
each other ; so that, in contemplating the structure, 
our astonishment at the weight supported is mingled 
with pleasure at the security imparted by the strength 
of the columns underneath. This impression of firm- 
ness and solidity is increased by the rapid tapering of 
the column, its conical shape giving it an appearance 
of strength ; while the diminution beginning imme- 
diately at the base, and the straight line not being, 
as in other orders, softened by the interposition of the 
swelling, gives a severity of character to the order. 

°Boeckh Explic. ad Pindar. Grunds&tzeQ der Alten, 1809; 
Olymp. XIII. pp. 213. sq. and Geschichte der Baukunst 

^Hirt, Baukunst nach den beiden Alten, 1821. 
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With tills rapid diminution is also connected the bold 
projection of the echinus (or quarter-round) of the ca- 
pital; which likewise creates a striking impression, 
particularly if its outline is nearly rectilineal. The 
alternation of long unomamented surfaces with smaller 
rows of decorated work awakens a feeling of simple 
grandeur, without appearing either monotonous or 
fatiguing. The harmony spread over the whole be- 
comes more conspicuous when contrasted with the dark 
shadows occasioned by the projecting drip of the cor- 
nice; above, the magnificent pediment crovms the 
whole. Thus in this creation of art we find expressed 
the peculiar bias of the Doric race to strict rule, 
simple proportion, and pure harmony. 



CHAP. IL 

§ 1. General character of the Doric dress. § 2. Different dresses 
of married and unmarried women among the Dorians. § 3. 
Dress of the Spartan women. § 4. Dress of the Spartan men. 
§ 5. Simplicity of the Doric dress. § 6. Doric and Ionic 
fashions of wearing the hair. Change of costume in many 
Doric states. Baths. 

1. The next point which we have to consider is 
the mode of clothing in use among the Dorians ; in 

which a peculiar taste was displayed; an ancient 
decorum and simplicity, equally removed from the 
splendour of Asiatics and the imcleanliness of barba- 
rians. At the same time, however, they paid consi- 
derable attention to their personal appearance, although 
tiieir manners did not reqxiire the body to be studiously 
and completely covered. ' A Dorian was the first who 
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in the lists of Olympia threw off the heavy girdle, 
which the wrestlers of Homer had worn in common 
with those of barbarous countries, and ran naked to 
the goal ;* in fact a display of the naked form, when 
all covering was useless, and indeed inconvenient, was 
altogether in harmony with the Doric character. This 
reminds us of the nakedness of the Spartan young 
women, even in the time of Athenian civilization, 



• According to Plato de Rep. 
V. p. 452 C. the Cretans were 
the first who wrestled naked 
(hut their isolated situation pre- 
vented the extension of the cus- 
tom), and the Lacedaemonians^ 
who were the first, according to 
Thucydides 1. 6. See also Hip- 
pasus ap. Athen, p. 14 D. The 
abandonment of all covering in 
the Olympic games is said to 
have originated with Acanthus 
the Lacedaemonian, and Orsip- 
pus the Megarian. The /brm^r, 
according to Dionys. Hal. VII. 
72; and he, as we learn from 
Pausan. V. 8. 3, and Africanus, 
was victorious in the Diaulus, 
or Dolichus, in the 15th Olym- 
piad (720 B. C). The latter, 
according to Pausan, I. 44. 1. 
Eustath. ad II. p. 1324. ed. 
Rom. Cf. Hesych. in l^wcraroy 
with the confused statements 
in the Venetian Scholia to II. 
^f/, 683. and Isidorus Orig. 
XVIII. 17. Pausanias' autho- 
rity is a Megarian inscription, 
of which a restoration has been 
preserved to our days, and is 
now in the Cabinet des Me- 
dailies of the Bihlioth^.que du 
Rot at Paris, see Boeckh Corp. 
Inscript. N°. 1050; where Or- 
sippus is stated to have regain- 
ed a part of the Megarian terri- 



tory which had been lost in 
war, and to have first run in the 
stadium at Olympia without a 
girdle. Now Orsippus, accord- 
ing to the certain testimony of 
Julius Africanus, was victorious 
in the stadium at Olympia in 
the 15th Olympiad; and this 
statement is confirmed by Eu- 
stathius and Hesychius ubi 
sup.; whereas the Etymologi- 
cum M. and the Scholia vulg. 
ad II. \l/, 683. place the victory 
of Orsippus at Olymp. 32. 
(652 B. C.) ; in which, accord- 
ing to Africanus, Cratinus of 
Megara was the conqueror. All 
these apparently contradictory 
statements have been reconciled 
by Boeckh ib. p. 554 sq. as fol- 
lows. Orsippus, either acci- 
dentally, or at least to appear- 
ance accidentally, lost his girdle 
when running in the stadium ; 
in training afterwards, Acanthus 
the Lacedeemonian laid aside 
his girdle altogether; and 
thenceforth it became the esta- 
blished practice at the games. 
In other contests, e. g., wrest* 
ling and boxing, the use of the 
ha(wLia was kept up till a later 
period ; and was not altogether 
given up till a short time before 
Thucydides wrote (koI ov iroWa 
irri hr€idil TriiravTaty I. 6.). 
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which custom gave rise to the joke, that ''the Spartans 
** showed foreigners their virgins naked.'*^ On this 
subject, however, it is necessary that we should enter 
into greater detail. 

2. In the first place these words direct our attention 
to the different modes of life of the married and un- 
married women among the Dorians. Modern manners, 
derived from the age of chivalry, carefully withdraw 
young women from all impressions calculated to in- 
flame the passions ; while married women are more 
exposed to intercourse with men. But, according to 
the colder notions of the Greeks, which are seen most 
clearly among the Dorians, the unmarried lived more 
in public than the married women ; who attended more 
to the care of their family ; and hence the former alone 
practised music and athletic exercises; the latter 
being occupied only with their household affairs.'' This 
explains why at Sparta unmarried women appeared 
with their faces uncovered, while the married only 
went out in veils ;* and it was common to see the 
former walking in the streets with young men,* which 
was certainly not permitted to tlie others ; and so also 
at Sparta,' in Crete,* and at Olympia, virgins were 
permitted to be spectators of the gjrmnastic contests, 
and married women only w^re excluded ;^ the reverse 



^ See particularly AthenoBUB 
XIII. p. 566 £. £u8tathiu8 ad 
II. p. 975. 41. ed. Rom. 

« Plato de Leg. VII. p. 805. 
6. 

^ Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 
235. Apostolius XVIII. 19. 

• Eurip. ADdrom. 598. (quot- 
ed by Plutarch. Comp. Num. 
iii.) al ^vv vioitriy i^tprifwvffai 
'* loyuovQ, Hence Propertius III. 

VOL. II. 



12.21. Lex igitur Spartana 
vetai secedere amantes ; Et 
licet in triviis ad latus esse 

SU€B, 

'To be inferred from Plu- 
tarch Lycurg. 14. 

« Plutarch Thes. 19. 

** Pausan. V. 6. 5. (concern- 
ing the history of Pherenice, 
Bee Boeckh Explic. Pindar, p. 
166.) VI. 20. 6. Hence at 
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of which was the case in Ionia, where the unmarried 
women were usually shut up in the interior of the 
houses.^ 

This different position in society was also marked 
by the dress, which was lighter and less strict among 
die unmarried women ; for it is these alone who are 
charged with exposure of their persons. This charge 
of the Athenians was, however, caused by a strange 
forgetfulness of ancient custom ; for after the mode of 
treatment of their women had become precisely similar 
to that of the eastern nations, the ancient Greek usage 
appeared to them unnatural;^ and the dress of the 
Doric women caused in their minds the same notions 
as the German dress in those of the Romans ; of which 
Tacitus says, ''the German women wear the arms 
'' naked up to the shoulders, and even the next part of 
" the breast is uncovered ; notwiihHanding wfdeh 
" they never break the marriage vow." 

3. On the dress of the Spartans I need only, after 
the labours of former writers,* make the foUowing 
remarks. The chief, or indeed the only garment of 
the Doric virgin is by ancient writers sometimes called 
himation^ sometimes chiton : the former more cor^ 



Olympia unmarried women 
could contend for the prize, 
though only in the chariot-race ; 
as, e. g., CyniBca, Pausan. III. 
81.V. 12. 3. V. 6.1. Xenoph. 
Ages. 9. 6. Plutarch Ages. 20. 
Lac. Apophth. p. 184 ; and 
Euryleonis, Pausan. III. 17. 6. 
In Vyrene, according to Pindar 
Pyth. IX. 102. (fj vtoy) married 
women were also admitted, see 
Boeckh Explic. p. 328; and 
they also, as we learn from an 
inscription in Delia Cella, pre- 
sided over gymnastic contests 



in that town. 

' Kar&KXuffToiy Sappho Fragm. 
15. ed. Wolf. Pseudo-Phocy- 
lid. V. 203. 

vätra if hp^airi rwv yvyauctiy il 
ahri^ ^v, rr^v rvv ^lapl^a icaXio- 
fuv, Herod. V. 88. Compare 
EusUth. ad II. V. 567. iEgine- 
tica, p. 72. 

^ Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part 
II. p. 162. Boettiger, Rauh der 
Cassandra^ p. 60. 

"»Thus Herodotus V. 87. 
mentions the IfA^ia of Doric 
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reedy, as appears from works of art ; and the latter 
word was used metaphorically^ from the resemblanee of 
the himation to the Imen ckitoo of the lonians. This 
garment of woollen stuff was without sleeves, and 
fastened over both shoulders by clasps (Wproi, 
xspAfai), which were often of considerable size;'' while 
the Ionic women wore sleeves of greater or less length.* 
This diiton was only joined together on one side, 
while on the other it was left partly open or slit up 
(«•;iji<rri^ yircov'^) ; probably it could be fastened with 
clasps, or opened wider, so as to admit a freer motion 
of the limbs, so that the two skirts {xri^tjytg) flew 
open ; whence Ibycus called the Spartan women 
^euvofLy^pS^ig^ This garment was aim worn witiiout 
a girdle ; when it htmg down to the calves of the legs/ 



women as corresponding to the 
Ionic xiTtivtQi and the different 
Scholiasts to Eurip. Hec. 933. 
call the Doric virgiBs some- 
times fiovo\lTwyeQ^ sometimes 
hx^TiaveQ (the Fragment of Ana- 
creon, p. 404. ed. Fischer. 
iK^vrfa ^niiva Ittpik^tiv is too 
mutilated to prove any thing). 
See also Horns ap. Etymol. 
Mag. p. 293. 44. who, hesides 
JE\hi9 Dionysins (who likewise 
states that the use of the xlnav 
was peculiar to the Dorians), 
follows Eustathius ad II. XIV. 
975. Compare also Hesychius 
in ^iapi6t(tivy uid the Saphista 
Anonymus in OrelU's Op. Mor. 
II. p. 214. Euripides (An- 
drom. 599. and Hec. uhi sup.) 
calls the Doric dress inaccu- 
rately iriirXoc , compare Hedy- 
lus in the Palatine Anthology 
VI. 292. Plntarch Oleomen. 38. 
■ Herod, and Schol. Eurip. 
abi sup. where frnropiflcftppears 



to he the tongue of the clasp. 

** IlepoVac, or clasps, were also 
used in the Ionic female dress, 
in order to close the dit^up 
sleeve. <^lian V. H, 1. 18. 

P Wolf. Fragm. mul. pros, 
pp. 241, 242. 

*> Pollux, Plutarch. Comp. 
Lycnrg. 3. and Sophocles there 
quoted : ical räv vioprov^ Jc ?/ 
&aro\oQ x^Ttitv Ovpnioy afupl ßrf- 
pov irrhatrerai, ''Epfuoray, Eu- 
rip. Androm. 599. yvfivoitn 
/iflpoiQ Koi vinXoiQ hytipivoiQ, 
Compare Duris in Schol. Eu- 
rip. Hec. at Ik yvvalKec ißpv 
a^ov TOiQ Atüplaie <rro\a7c. This 
writer also entertains the erro« 
neous notion that the Athenian 
women wore short hair and the 
Doric dress, at the same time 
that the men wore long hair 
and the Ionic dress. 

' See Schol. Eurip. uhi sup. 
Callimachus (Fragm. 225. ed. 
Bentl.) says of a Lacediemo- 

t2 
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This is generally tlie dress with which the goddesses 
Victory and Iris are represented in works of art, the 
latter particularly among the statues from the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, in which rapid motion is indi- 
cated by the chiton being thrown from the feet and 
ancles on the left side; and in the same chiton, 
though with more ample folds, is the dress of Athene 
in many statues of the more finished and perfect 
style of the art : and Artenis, the huntress, in the 
Doric chiton, girt up for the purpose of rapid mo- 
tion. 

In one of these different fashions, according to her 
object and business, the virgin of Sparta, generally 
without the himation," wore a single garment, and 
appeared even in the company of men without any fur- 
ther covering. Thus Periander the Corinthian* was 
seized with love for the beautiful Melissa at Epidaurus, 
when he saw her dressed, afler the Peloponuesian 
manner, in her chiton, without any upper garment, as 
she was giving out wine to the labourers." In this 

nian virgin, Ickcv or &l^(aaTo^ * That the Corinthian cos- 
Xkrt^^opiroQ crt. "Af worot koX tume was at that time different 
äxlTüfvtSy according to Schol. from the original Doric dress, 
Eurip. and Eustathius p. 915. I have already remarked (iEgi- 
38 ; without girdles also ac- netica, p. 64, note **.) from this 
cording to Pausanias ibid. p. fact, and from Herod. V. 87. 
975. 40. and Suidas in ^ütpid- The Sjrracusan iforepdyafia had 
fftJ'» perhaps originated from the 
' MovcwrcTrXoci £ktopls we jcöpa, clasped xfrwv of the Dorians, 
Eurip. Hec. 928. Doris nulla Theocrit. Idyll. XV. 34. com- 
culta podlioloy Juvenal III. 94. pare Spohn Lect. Theocrit. I. 
It is to this that the charge of p. 36, but it was drawn over the 
nakedness, mentioned p. 273, in x*^^^^^^- There was also a Co- 
note \ and p. 277, in note *, re- rinthian female dress called 
fers. Also in Plutarch. Pyrrh. 17. Tropdxiyxv, Athen. XIII. p. 582. 
the Spartan virgins are distin- * Pythaenetus ap. Athen, 
guished, as being fwyoxlruyee^ XIII. p. 589. Compare The- 
from the married women in ognis v. 1002, where the Ad- 
i/idrca. Koiya K6prf brings crowns for 
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costume the Doric virgins might be seen dancing at 
their places of exercise and in the chorus.* The mar- 
ried women, however, never appeared without an 
upper garment ; tvhich probably was not essentially 
different from the himation of the men: thus, for 
example, the wife of Phocion, who lived in the Doric 
manner, according to the account of Plutarch, often 
went out in the himation of her husband. 

4. This leads us to consider the costume of the 
men, the chief parts of which we will describe gene- 
rally, before we speak of them in detail. These then 
are, first, the chiton, a woollen shirt without sleeves, 
worn by all the Greeks and Italians, the only dress of 
boys ;^ since it was not till after the increase of luxury 
in Athens that they began to dress young boys in the 
himation." Secondly, the himation, called in Homer 
;fXaiya,* a square piece of cloth, sometimes roundeid 
off at the corners, which was commonly thrown over 
the left, and behind under the right arm, and the end 
was again brought back over the left shoulder.^ 
Thirdly, the chlamys (©sTraXixÄ xripa), of Mace- 
donian and Thessalian origin,** an oblong piece of 



the guests. So also the Doric 
Greeks of Sicily suhstituted a 
xfipOevoc ^ccrXvy^poc in the 
place of the Traic, Polyb. XII. 
5. 7. 

* Plutarch. Lycurg. 14. rac 
Kopac yvfiras Tt iro/iirtveiy koI 
rpoc upoig Ticrly opytladai jcal 
^Ztiv, Compare Lac. Apoph- 
thegm, p. 223. and Hesychius 
in dwpidi^tiv, 

^Plutarch. Lycurg. 16; and 
concerning the custom of Phi- 
galeia, see Athen. IV. p. 248. 
sq. 

* Aristoph. Nub. 986. The 



same is in Xenoph. de Rep. 
Lac. 2.1. 

» Aristoph. Av. 493. 49. 
where xKaiya and ifjiarioy are 
used as synonymous. But that 
the -x^aiya and rplßtay were dif- 
ferent kinds of the ifiarioy is 
shown by the same poet, Vesp. 
1132 ; j^Xaiva tfiarioy Tirpa' 
yioyoyy according to Didymus. 

*> In Iliad X. 133. the x^a«»'« 
is however laid double, and fast- 
ened with a clasp (over the 
shoulder). 

«Pollux VII. 13. 46. X. 27. 
124 ; and compare Hemster- 
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cloth» of which the two lower ends came fonvar^, and 
were fastened with a clasp upon the right shoulder ; 
so that it left that arm free. This latter dresa is never 
mentioned in the poems of Homer. Sappho was the 
first among the Greek poets who spoke of iL* It was 
not therefore till after her time that its use was ex- 
tended over Greece Proper, first as the dress erf horse- 
men, and young men in general, and then as a military 
cloak ; under which character it was introduced into 
Sparta.^ The earliest painted vases, however, always 
represent the warriors in the himation, which is ocmi- 
monly without folds, and drawn close to the body.' 

Thucydides^ says of the Lacedaemonians, that ^* thejf 
" were the first to adopt a simpler mode of dress :^ a 
statement which is founded on a peculiar notion of 
this historian, that the loose linen garments, which 
were still worn by old-fashioned people at Athens in 
the time of Aristophanes^ were the original Greek 
dress ; whereas we know with tolerable certainty lliat 
this dress was brought over to Athens by the lonians 
of Asia.*" The Athenians again laid diis aside at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, and returned to the 
thin clothing of the ancient Greeks ; with the excep- 
tion of the women, who had formerly at Athens worn 
the Doric costume, but now retained the Ionic dress 
with long sleeves, wide folds, and trailing hem, which 
was generally of linen. Thucydides, however, is so 

huis's note, Diogenianus Proy. note of the third book ; and Ju- 

V. 21. Vatic. Prov. 11. 14. venal Sat. VIII. 101. 

Lexicograph. 'See Tischbein I. 29. and 

' According to Pollux and Vases de Coghill I. planche 36. 

Ammonius. Fragm. 68, 69. ^ I. 6. Compare Dionys. Ha- 

pp. 82, 83. ed. Wolf. lie. in Thucyd. 9. 

• See Aristoph. Lysist. 988. ^ Mtnervöß Pöiiadis JEdes^ 

where it is the drew of the en- p. 41. 
voys, as the <l>oiyiKic in the last 
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far right, that the Laoedsemonians were distinguished 
among all the Greeks for their scanty and simple 
clothing : thus the Lacedaemonian habit,' the rqißmp,^ 
was of thick cloth and small size,^ which the youths" 
of Sparta were bound by custom to wear the whole 
year through without any other clothes ;° and to which 
older men (for example, those Athenians who aped 
the Lacedaemonian manners) sometimes voluntarily 
submitted. 

5. As at Athens the style of dress indicated the 
rank and station of the wearer, so also the Doric 
manners were clearly expressed in the arrangement 
of the clothes. Thus, tor example, it was gene- 
rally recognised in Greece that holding the arms 
within the cloak was a sign of modesty ;*" and hence 
the Spartan youths, like the Roman in the first 
year of their manhood, appeared always in the street 
with both hands under their cloak and their eyes cast 
down, " resembling statues," says Xenophon,'^ " in 
" their silence, and in the immoveability of their eyes. 



' Also called ^a/io^an^c ^ 
the LacedaemonianB, because 
it was worn in public. 

^ See MeuTsius Miscall. La- 
con. I. 15. Manso, Sparta, 
vol. I. part II. p. 191. The 
Tpißiav could (as well as the 
XAatKo, p. 277, note ^,) be worn 
double, and be fastened with 
aclasp, Polysen. IV. 4. This 
more becoming variety of the 
I/u&rcoK, the yXaivay was also 
worn at Sparta ; see Theopom- 
pus the comic poet in Pollux 
X. 27. 124. '££ctf/i/3€c i^avXai 
of the Lacednmonians in iElian 
V.H.IX.34. 

^ Plat. Protag. 342. Aristot. 
Eth. Nie. IV. 7. 15. with Aspa- 



sius and the Paris Scholiast, p. 
156. ed. Zell. Compare the 
KprfTiKoy ifiarlZiov in Hesj" 
chius. 

™ From the 12th year up- 
wards, Plutarch Lycurg. 16. 

^ Lac. Instit. p. 247. Lac. 
Apophtb. p. 178. Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. 2. 4. Justin III. 3. 
Likewise in Crete, Heraclid. 
Pont. 3. Ephorus ap. Strab. X. 
p. 483. 

** Hence the Attic orators, 
in early times at least, never 
showed their left hand, Taylor 
ad iEschin. in Timarch. p. 59. 

^ De Rep. Lac. 3. 5. quoted 
by Longinus wepl v\povg IV. i. 
p. 114. 
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" and more modest than virgins in the bridal chamber." 
In the same manner the youths of lower Italy, in 
which there were many Doric cities, are frequently 
represented on vases, with tlie arms folded under the 
cloak, which is indicated by the large fold across the 
breast.^ 

In other respects equality' and simplicity were the 
prevailing rule. Manufacturers of ointment were 
excluded from Sparta, ' as being corrupters of oil : 
dyers, because they deprived the wool of its beautiful 
white colour." " Deceitful are ointments, and deceit* 
" ful are dyes," is the Spartan expression for this 
idea.* Even in the cities which had early departed 
from the Doric customs, there were frequent and strict 
prohibitions against expensiveness of female attire, 
prostitutes alone being wisely excepted." As in 
Sparta the beard was considered as the ornament of a 
man,* and as a sign of freedom (to which the symbo- 

^ See Boettiger's opinions on pos. III. i, 2. p. 109. de Herod, 

this subject, Raub der Cassan- Malign. 28. p. 312. ; but the ex- 

dra, pp. 74 sqq. Archäologie pression has a genuine Spartan 

der Mahlerei I. p. 211. Vasen- character, 
gemäldel. 2. p. 31. and Uh- ^ A law of Diocles, according 

den's Letter, II. p. 65. to Phylarchus ap. AUien. XI L 

' *l<To^iaiToiy Thucyd. I. 6. p. 521 B. for Zaleucus see 

Justin. III. 3. Heyne Opusc. Acad. vol. II. 

* Athen. XV. pp. 686 sq. p. 33. for Sparta, Heraclid. 

Plutarch. Lac. Apopnth. p. 224. Pont. Clem. Alex. Protrept II. 

Seneca Quaest. Nat. IV. 13. 10. p. 119. Sylburg. cf. iElian. 

This ancient notion may also V. H. XIV. 1. 
be traced in the use of the * Plato Comicus ap. Aspas 

words ^0c/p€(v, fiialvtiVj to cor- ad Aristot. £th. Nie. IV. 7. 

rupU for to dye or to colour. 15. (see Porson's Tracts, p. 

^ J^Xipd fiiv TO. eifiaraj ^o- 232). ;(a//MMc, olfiai^ /umirer^ 

Xcpa ^e TCL ypifjMTay Clem. Alex, revtras airro v haxXifuuciaac re, 

Strom. I. p. 294 Sylburg. He- top vwrivoßioy, tnrapTtoxaiTfiyy 

rodotus indeed (III. 22.) quotes pvwoKOvhvXoyt kXxerplßuya, cX- 

the same saying of an Ethio- kovteq viriivac. Aristoph. Lys. 

plan king, comp. Plutarch. 1072. Compare the statue of 

Quaest. Rom. 26. p. 327. Sym- Lysander in Plut. Lys. i. 
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lical edict of the ephors to shave the beard refers)/ so 
also at Byzantium and Rhodes shaving was prohibited 
by ancient, but constantly neglected, laws.* The cus- 
tom of carrying sticks (in Doric o-xvraXai) was 
common to the Spartans," with the Dorians of lower 
Italy.^ 

6. The Doric customs were not, however, hostile to 
the beauty of personal appearance ; but the beauty at 
which they aimed was of a severe kind, and remote 
from aU feminme tenderness. The Spartan from his 
youth upwards"" preserved, in order to distinguish him 
from slaves and mechanics,^ according to ancient 
usage,"* the hair of his head uncut,' which indeed, if not 
properly arranged, might frequently give him a squalid 
appearance. It seems that both men and women 
tied the hair in a knot over the crown of the head ;* 



y See above, p. 129, note '. 
Wyttcnbach ad Plutarch, de 
Sera Num. Yind. p. 25. thinks 
that the Lacedasmonians also 
shaved their upper lip ; but his, 
as well as Ruhnken's emenda- 
tion of Antiphanes ap. Athen. 
IV. p. 143 A. is very violent. 

» Athen. XII. p. 565 C. 

*Aristoph. Av. 1283. Ec- 
cles. 74. Their use was only 
prohibited in the public assem- 
bly, Plutarch Lycurg. ii. 

*» Herod. III. 137. Aristot. 
in *I0ar. miKir. ap. Phot, in 
(TKtfraXff. See the paintings on 
vases. 

* Xen. Rep. Lac. ii. 3. Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg. 22. Previously 
they were accustomed iv xpy 
KtlpeooQaty cap. 16. which is 
sometimes also described as the 
general Spartan usage. Plu- 
tarch. Aldb. 23. de Discrim. 
Adul. et Am. 10. p. 170. 



^ Antiochus ap. Strab. VI. p. 
278. Aristot Ret I. 9. 26. 

• The manner in which He- 
rodotus (I. 82.) accounts for 
this, is rendered doubtful by 
Plutarch. Lysand. i. cf. Ly- 
curg. 22. r^. Apophth. p. 124, 
125. Lac. Apophth. p. 226, 
230. iEginetica, p. 32, note <*. 
In Crete the cosmi at least 
wore long hair, according to 
ancient custom, Seneca Controv. 
IV. 27. On the short hair of 
the Argives, see Herodotus and 
Plato Phaedon. p. 89. J. Tzet- 
zes Jamb. 161. 

' See STTOfWioxa/njc in the 
verses cited above, p. 280, 
note *. 

« Compare Aristoph. Lys. 
1113. irapairvKlZhuv with Ho- 
race Od. II. 11. incomptam 
LaccBfUB More comam religaia 
nodoj i. e., as Diana is gene- 
rally represented in works of 
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while» according to the Ionic custom, which in this 
respect resembled that of the barbarians, it was di- 
vided into locks, and connected over the forehead with 
golden clasps in the shape of grasshoppers.** On 
their heads the Lacedaemonians wore hats with broad 
brims, which were sometimes also used in war, though 
probably only by the light-armed soldiers.' The man- 
ner in which they arranged and adorned their hair for 
battle was remarked above.^ 

That most of the Doric states, and particularly the 
colonies, degenerated from this noble and beautiful 
simplicity, does not require to be proved. The splen- 
dour of Rhodes was proverbial, nor was any dress 
more effeminate than the transparent and loose robe 
of Tarentum;* and the Sicilian garments, which Ly- 
sander or Archidamus received as a present from 
Dionysius, he rejected as unfit for his daughters." 



art That the women were not Lucretius IV. 1121. Eastath. 

allowed to wear long hair ad Horn. p. 1302. 22. ed. 

(jcofiavy Heraclid. Pont. 2.), is Rom.). 

a statement which must not l)e ^ See the passages collected 
construed strictly. A lock of by Thiersch, Act. Mon. yoL 
hair dedicated to the gods was III. p. 273 sqq. Also Phocy- 
called Uptüfia^ according to the lides ipfjuira Xo{a KopvfAßtitp and 
correction of Hemsterhuis in Nicol. Dam. p. 51 Ordli, of a 
Hesychius : but Toup is proba- Smymaean icdfiriv Tpe<pay xp^^ 
bly correct in defending the crrpo^^f KE/copvfißtafiiyriv, 
common reading UpdßaToy^ E- ' Thuc. IV. 34. Comp. Pol- 
mend, in Suid. vol. II. p. 607. lux. I. 149. Erotian. Lex. Hip- 
Spartans were distinguished not pocrat. Meursius MiscelL Lac 
merely by their mode of wear- 1.17. 
ing the hair, but also by the ^ B. Ill.ch. 12. § 10. 
shoes, Paus. VII. 14.2. Shoes ^ Bentley Phalarid. p. 347. 
for state occasion were the Lips. Bergler. ad Aldphr. I. 
Ä/ivicXac&c> &ud for common 36. 12. 

wear the &v\ai Acucutyiady ^ Plutarch. Lysand. 2. reg. 

above, p. 25, note °. Argive, Apophth. p. 127. Lac. Apoph- 

Rhodian (Pollux VII. 22. 88.) th. p. 200» where Archida- 

and Sicyonian e/i/3oSec likewise mus the son of Agesilaus is 

occur (Lucian. Ret. Prec 15. meant, and afterwnds too he 
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Amcmg the accompaniments of the toilette may be 
mentioned the baths ; with respect to which it may be 
remarked, that the Lacedaemonian custom only ad-* 
mitted of two kinds ; viz., the cold daily baths in the 
Eurotas (which also formed a part of the regimen of 
king Agesilaus""), and from time to time a dry sudo- 
rific batL"" But the weakening of the body by warm 
or tepid baths was strictly prohibited.^ 



CHAP. III. 



§ 1. Syssitia of the Dorians and other Greek races. § 2. Simple 
fare of Sparta. § 3. Puhlic tables of Sparta and Crete. § 4. 
Abandonment of the simple fart in some Doric colonies. 

1 . With respect to the food and meals of the Do- 
rians, we will only mention those points which are 
connected with some historical or moral fact, since 
we have already considered this subject in connexion 
with the economy of the state. 

In the first place, the adherence of the Dorians to 
ancient Greek usages is visible in their custom of 
eating together, or of the syssitia. For these public 



is often confonnded with the 
son of Zeuiddamus, Apostol. 
X. 48. In later times, however, 
haipavri AjoKiavtxcL are mentioned 
as a luxurious dress, Dio Chry- 
sost. ad Es. vol. VI. p. 45 A. 
ad Matth. Horn. vol. VII. p. 
796. B. ed. Montfi&ucon. On 
the Argiye dresses riißiwoc and 
KkeoßiyucoQ see Pollux VII. 13. 
61. and his commentators. 
The &^aßpvfM was an old- 



fashioned gown of the Megarian 
women, Plutarch Qu. Gr. 16. 
p. 383. 

» Xen. Hell. V. 4. 28. Plu- 
tarch Alcib. 23. 

** See particularly Martial 
Epigr. VI. 42. Gasaubon ad 
Strab. III. p. 231. p. 663. ed. 
Friedemann. 

^ This explains away the con- 
tradiction which Manso finds, 
?ol. I. 2. p. 199. 
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tables were not only in use among the Dorians 
(with whom, besides in Crete and Sparta, they also 
existed at Megara in the time of Theognis*, and at 
Corinth in the time of Periander)^, but they had also 
once been a national custom among the QBnotrians* 
and tlieir kinsmen the Arcadians, particulariy at Phi- 
galia^ ; and among the Greeks of Homer the princes 
at least eat together, and at the cost of the community ; 
a custom which was retained by the Prytanes at 
Athens, Rhodes, and elsewhere. In particular, the 
public tables of Sparta have in many points a great 
resemblance to the Homeric banquets (halnsY > ^^Y 
that all the Spartans were in a certain manner con- 
sidered as princes. The Spartans, however, so far 
departed from the ancient custom, that at the time of 
Alcman they /ay' at table ; while the Dorians of 
Crete always sat,^ like the heroes of Homer and the 

' V. 305. which passage 2. Thirlwall, Hist of Greece, 

would also apply to the syssitia vol. I. p. 287, has rightly re- 

of Sparta. marked that the description of 

^ Who abolished them as an Harmodius refers only to the 

institution fayourable to aristo- maintenance of two choruses in 

cracy, Aristot. Polit. V. 9. 2. Phigalia. 
They were still in existence in * Book III. ch.6. § 9. 
the time of Archias, see vol.1. ' But upon hard benches with- 

p. 129 note'. The avatnroQ of out cushions, in robore. Cicero 

iEthiops, in the passage of pro MursBna 35. Athen. XII. p. 

Athenseus, is evidently his re- 518 F. cf. IV. p. 142 A. Piu- 

gular messmate. We may also tarch Lycurg. 18. Suidas in 

mention the Irifuxnai Oolvai of ^lAirta et Atijcovpyoc, Isidorus 

the Argives, at which the an- Orig. XX. 11. It was not till 

cient clay vessels (Herod. V. the reign of Areus and Acrota- 

88.) were still used. Polemon tus, that soft and expensive 

ap. Athen. XI. p. 483 C. cf. p. cushions were used at the pub- 

419 C. IV. p. 148 F. lie tables. Phylarchus ap. 

« Aristot. Pol. VII. 9. 2, 3. Athen. IV. p. 142 A. 

* Harmodius on the laws of « Heraclid. Pont. 3. Pyrgion 

Phigaleia ap. Athen. IV. p. ap. Athen. IV. p. 143 F. Varra 

148 F. comp, in general Plu- ap. Serv. adiEn. VII. 176. 
tarch Quiest. Sympos. II. 10. 
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early Romans, according to the ancient European 
usage, which was entirely supplanted among the 
early Greeks by the oriental custom introduced by the 
lonians. 

2. With regard to the food, it is probable that in 
Sparta much had been retained from ancient usage, 
and that the rest had been from its first origin peculiar 
to the nation. The profession of cook at Sparta was, 
as we have already remarked, hereditary,^ and conse- 
quently they had no inducement to vie with one ano- 
tlier in the delicacy and luxury of their dishes : they 
cooked the black broth, as their ancestors had done 
before them. It was likewise more difficult to make 
dishes of various ingredients, on account of the division 
of the different departments of cookery ; for instance, 
some cooks were only allowed to dress flesh, others to 
make broth,^ &c. The bakers, whose trade also was 
hereditary, generally baked nothing but barley-bread 
(aXipira) ;'' wheaten bread was only eaten at the 
dessert of the public tables, when presented by liberal 
individuals.^ The latter kind of bread was originally 
scarce in Greece, whither it was introduced chiefly 
from Sicily ;"* in which country they had also a par- 



** B. III. ch. 2. § 4. Foreign Dicffiarchus ap. Athen. IV. p. 

cooks were not tolerated at 141 A. Plutarch Alcib. 23. 

Sparta, as is particularly stated ^ Book III. ch. 10. § 6. Va- 

ofMithsecusbyMaximusTyrius rieties of /l/aroc were also eaten 

YII. 22. ed. Oavies. at the kovIq, Molpis ap. Athen. 

i iElian. V. H. XIV. 7. IV. p. 140 A. cf. p. 139 A. B. 

There was a separate broth- Hesychius in kovIq^ ßitrKepoi äp- 

maker (fwjuoTroioc) for the king, rot, and Triyrcirai Tirvpiai Aprov. 

Plutarch. Lac. Apophth. p. 2 14. There was a Lacedaemonian kind 

^ Heraclid. Poat. 2. who per- of barley, Theophrast. Hist, 

haps says too generally, Trcrrct Vlsint.Ylll. 4, Siligo iMceditm. 

oiTov Melg (niiTEiy is said of Plin. H. N. XVIII. 20. IV. 4. 

^ifrroc made of AXevpa as fmrreiy ^ B. II. ch. 10. § 4. 
of fiai^a made of ^0tra). Comp. 
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ticular kind of Doric wheaten bread» of coarse meal 
than was conunon elsewhere.'' The chief dish of meat 
at the public tables was the black broth (/uixo^^jet^;);* 
also pork,^ the meat being subjected to stricter 
regulations than any other kind of food.^ Poultry 
and game were generally eaten after dinner : beef, 
pork, and kid, were chiefly supplied by the sacrifices, 
which upon the whole were an exception to the Phi* 
ditia/ Their mode of drinking was also that of the 
ancient Greeks ; which, as far as I am aware, is only 
mentioned in Homer. Before each person was placed 
a cup, which was filled by the cup-bearer with mixed 
wine, when it had been emptied ; the wine was how- 
ever never passed round, and no person drank to 
another ; which were Lydian castoms introduced by 
the lonians.' Both in Sparta and Crete it was 
forbidden by law to drink to intoxication ;* and no 
persons were lighted home except old men of sixty.'' 

3. But a still more beautiful feature in the Doric 
character is the friendly community of their public 
tables, founded upon the close union of the company 



» Theocrit Id. XXIV. 136. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1077. 

** Plutarch Lycurg. 12. comp. 
Meurs. Miscell. Lac. I. 8. 

P iElian V. H. III. 31. 

** Dicaearclius nbr sup. A lit- 
tle pig was called by the Lace- 
dmnonians SfSayoploKocj Athen, 
p. 140 B. see Hesychiut in 
ßopdayoplffKot et iffuroyia above 
p. 110. note^. 

' *A^derot fifiipat^ according 
to Hesychius. cf. in dia<polyifi6p, 

' See Critias the Athenian in 
Athen. X. p. 432 D »q. comp. 
XI. p. 463 C. Xen. Rep. Lac. 
5. 4, 5. Plutarch Lac. Apophth. 



p. 172. In Crete however the 
whole table drank from one large 
goblet, Dosiadaa ap. Athen. IV. 
p. 143. Eastath. ad Od. p. 
1860. 45. 

* Pseudo-Plat. Min. p. 320. 
comp. Leg. I. p. 637 A. from 
which passage it also follows 
that all the inhabitants of Laco- 
nia were prohibited from attend- 
ing' drinking entertainments 
(^av/ixovia). The Dionysia at 
Sparta were also more serious 
than elsewhere, Plut. ubi sup. 
Athen. IV. p. 155 D. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 7. Plu- 
tarch Lycarg, 12. 
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of the tables (iraipia in Crete) ;* into which fresh 
members were admitted by unanimous election (by 
ballot) J Whether a preference was shown to kins- 
men is uncertain ; the syssitia indeed, as divisions of 
the state, were founded upon a supposed relationship, 
that is, the connexion of houses ;" but here we are 
speaking of smaller societies, consisting of about 
fifteen men. A company of this kind was a small 
state in itself,* arranged upon aristocratical principles,^ 
although the equality was not interrupted by the pri- 
vileges of any individuals. The ties of this friendly 
union were however drawn still closer by the constant 
intercourse of giving and taking, which enriched the 
scanty meal with the more palatable after-meal 
(«roXxXoy) or dessert, which no one was permitted 
to purchase:^ from which the xor)^ should be dis- 
tinguished, a sacrificial feast, which individuals fur- 

"" B. III. ch. 10. § 7. In Ant Rom. II. 23. p. 283. ed. 

Sparta the guests, as in the time Reisk. 

of Homer, were called ^airv' * PersÄUs ap. Athen. IV. p. 

ftor€c^ Alcman ap. Strap. X. p. 140 F. and see below, p. 288, 

482. firagm. 31. ed. Welcker. He- note ^. 

rod.VI.SI.andarpeoSa/nycpre- *» Plutarch Qusest. Sympos. 

sided at the meal (above, p. 251, VII. 9. p. 332. calls them in a 

note '• comp. Plutarch Qucest. certain sense ßovXevrfipta äwo^ 

Sympos. II. 10. 2. p. 102. Pollux ßr/ra xal trvviipia hpioroKpaTiKiL^ 

VI. 7. 34.), as a cairpoq in an- and compares them with the 

cient times ; each guest in Sparta Pry taneum and Thesmothesium 

having a certain portion or mess of Athens, 
allotted to him. " B. III. ch. 10. § 6. The 

y Sec Plutarch Lycurg. 12. only iTaiicXov eaten by boys was 

Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 229. ed. some dough of barley-meal 

Riihnken. p. 449. ed. Bekker. baked in laurel leaves (ica/i- 

■ B. III. ch. 12. § 4. It is to fmrihg), and kneaded in oil 

this that Dionyshis Hal. refers, (Hesychius in hiupifxavro^y 

when he says that the Phiditia ä/i(l>lropoi) ; a cake of this kind 

made men ashamed to leave was caued Kafifia^ and from its 

their comrades in the field of use iraXXixiap^ Meursius Misc. 

batUe, iuith whom they had Lac. I. 12. 
sacrificed and made HbationSy 
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nished on stated occasions, and invited to it any 
friends whom they mshed, and particularly the 
kings/ The phiditia were not, however, considered 
a scanty and disagreeable meal, until thrown in the 
shade by the refinements of modern luxury ; for they 
had originally been intended to increase the comforts 
of the partakers. The conversation, indeed, turned 
chiefly upon public affairs f but laughter and jocu- 
larity were not prohibited/ Every person was en- 
couraged to speak by the general confidence, and 
there were frequent songs, as Alcman says that " at 
''the banquets and drinking entertainments of the 
*'men, it was fit for the guests to sing the psean."* 
Nor was the appellation c^f iSiria, that is, the spare^ 
or scanty meals, of any antiquity, and the Spartans 
received it from abroad :** by whom, as well as in 
Crete, they were once called avhpsia, or the meals of 
men.* For the men alone were admitted to them : 
the youths and boys ate in their own divisions, whilst 
the small children were allowed to eaf at the public 
tables, and both in Crete and Sparta they sat on low 
stools near their fathers' chairs, and received a half 
share without any vegetables (aßajütßoxeuerra).'' The 



* Athen. IV. p. 138 B. comp. 
Herod. VI. 51 Perhaps Alc- 
man describes a Konlg in the 
following verses, KX/vat fiev 
iTTTCL Koi Toaai rpcLTreff^at Mamu- 
vl^üfy ioTtity eTritne^laui Alvut 
T€ jraaafiüt re icfjy ireklxvaic 
Tlai^€(T(n xpvoroKoXXa, fragm. 17. 
ed. Welcker. 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 5, 6. and 
above,p. 287, note ^. Concern- 
ing Crete, see Dosiadas ubi sup. 

' Critias ubi sup. Plutarch 
Lycurg. 12. 



aiv iLv^pEiitty iropa ^an^fwyttrtn 
Tpitrei Traidva icarop^eiv, fragm. 
31. ed. Welcker. 

^ It is very probable that this 
^i3/rca was a ludicrous distor- 
tion of an ancient Spartan name 
^cX/ria, i. e., ** love-feasts." 

^Alcman ubi sup. £phonis 
ap. Strab. X. p. 482. Aristot. 
Polit. II. 7. 3. The word alicXa 
is also used by Epicharmus for 
^eiirya» 

^ Pyrgion ap. Athen. 143 
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women were never admitted to the syssitia of the men : 
both at Sparta and m Crete the rule was, that they 
ate at home ;* in the latter state, however, a woman 
had the care of the tables of the men." The Cretans 
were distinguished by their great hospitality : for 
every two tables of the citizens there was always one 
for foreigners ; and when two cities were in close 
alliance with one another, their citizens mutually 
enjoyed the right of frequenting the public tables of 
the other state." 

4. This temperance and simplicity, which was 
longest preserved in Crete and Sparta, were considered 
by the ancients as characterizing generally the whole 
Doric race, and a simple mode of cookery was called 
Doric f although many cities of that race, such as 



£. and Casauljon's note. Epho- 
nis ap. Strab. X. p. 483 A. 
For Sparta, see Alcnian quoted 
in p. 288 note*. Plutarch Ly- 
curg. 12. Quaest. Gr»c. ,33. p. 
332. Concerning the Phigalean 
custom, see Athen. IV. p. 148 
F, From the passage quoted 
in p. 28*7 note^. it also follows 
that guests of inferior rank sat 
cfi-c Tov ffKifiicohLovy as was also 
the custom among the Mace- 
donians, according to Athen. I. 
p. 18 A. Wyttenbach. Miscell. 
Doctr. V. 3. ad Plat. Phaed. Ad- 
dit. p. 234. 

* This follows from Plat. Leg. 
VI. p. 780 D. p. 181 A. comp. 
Plutarch Lycurg. 12. Lac. A- 
pophth. p. 221. TTopa r^ yvvaiKi 
(i. e., at home) ^inrvdv. See 
also Lycurg. 26. Sosihius tttpl 
^A\tcp,äyoQ ap. Athvn. XIV. p. 
646 A speaks of banquets of 
the iromen at Sparta, at which 

VOL. II. 



certain cakes {K^iß6.vai) were 
carried, when they were about 
to sing the praise of the virgin, 
probaUy at marriages. Ari- 
stotle Polit. II. 7. 4. says that in 
Creta the women also were fed 
at the public cost, not that they 
ate in public, 

™ Dosiadas ap. Athen, p. 143 
B. with the assistance of some 
men rc^v hrifwrucäy. Does he 
mean Perioeci or Mnptse ? 
Young women were used as 
cup-bearers among the Dorians, 
above, p. 276 note". 

° Dosiadas and Pyrgion ubi 
sup. Heraclid. Pont, and see 
the decree of the Olontians in 
ChishulPs Antiq. ^^iat. p. 137. 
cf. p. 131, 134. 

** Damasc. ap. Phot Biblioth. 
p. 1037. Suidas in ASpwrToc et 
^4»pioc. Ao^ptoc olKovcfila in Diog. 
Laert. IV. 3. 19. for a plain 
rough mode of living. 

U 
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Tarentum, Syracuse,^ and Agrigentum,** entirely 
abandoned the severe and sober habits of their race ; 
and having once broken through the bonds of ancient 
custom, gave themselves up with the less restraint to 
every kind of luxury and indulgence/ 



CHAP. IV. 

§ 1. Freedom of intercourse between unmarried persons at Sparta. 
§ 2. Marriage ceremonies. § 3. Age of marriage. § 4. Re- 
lations of husband and wife. § 5. Different treatment of 
women among the lonians. § 6. Uaihpaarla of Sparta. § 7. 
And of Crete. § 8. Origin of this custom. 

1 . We now proceed to describe the different rela- 
tions in the domestic life of the Dorians ; and first, 
that between man and wife. Here it will be neces- 
sary to contradict the idea, that the duties of private 
life were but little esteemed by the Doric race, par- 
ticularly at Sparta, and were sacrificed to the duty 
owed to the community. The Lacedaemonian maxim 
was in direct opposition to this doctrine ; viz., that 
the door of his court* was the boundary of every 



P ^vpaKo<rl«av et SiiceXuifv rpd' 
Tre^a, Athen. XII. p. 518 B. p. 
527 C. Zenob. Prov. V. 94. 
Suidas Erasm. Adag. II. 2. £c- 
iceXticoc KorraßoQ Anacreon ap. 
Athen. X. p. 427- fragm. p. 
374. ed, Fischer. The SuccXiwc 
ßiog is opposed to the ^piarl 
(fjy in the 7th (spurious) Plato- 
nic Epistle, p. 336. 



4 See, among others, Timaeus 
fragm. 76. p. 271, ed. Goeller. 
The Argives and Tirynthians 
were reproached for tieir de- 
bauchery, iElian. V.H. III. 15. 
Athen. X. p* 442. D. 

' See iEginetica p. 188. 

• See above, p. 266 note^. 
In Crete it was called /3o«^Wa, 
Hesych. in v. 
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man's freedom :^ tdthout, all owned the authority of 
the state ; within, the master of the house ruled as 
lord on his own ground f and the rights of domestic 
life, notwithstanding their frequent collision with the 
public institutions, were more respected than at Athens. 
At the same time, however, a peculiar national custom, 
which pervaded the whole system of legislation, pre- 
vailed throughout these relations with a force and 
energy, which we, taking the accounts of the ancients 
as our guide, vpill endeavour now to examine. It has 
been above remarked how, in accordance with the 
manners of the east, but in direct opposition to the 
later habits of the Grfeeks,* a free intercourse in pub- 
lic was permitted by the Dorians to the youth of both 
sexes, who were brought into contact particularly at 
festivals and choruses." Hence Homer represents the 
Cretan chorus as composed of young men and women, 
who dance hand in hand/ At Sparta in particular the 
young men lived in the presence of the unmarried 
women, and as their derision was an object of dread, 
so to be the theme of their praise was the highest 
reward for noble actions.* Hence it was very possible 



^ Dionys. Halic. XX. 2. ed. 
Mai. 

•^ According to the supposed 
saying of Lycurgus, ^^ first 
** make a democracy in thine 
^ €ywn house.** Plutarch Ly- 
curg. 19. reg. Apophth. p. 124. 
Lac. Apophtii. p. 225. 

* See particularly Eurip. An- 
drom. 596. 

* KSpoi^ Kol Kopaic Koiya ra 
Upa. Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 
254. above ch. 2. § 2. 

'Eustath. ad Od. p. 1166. 
So also the Arcadians had, ac- 
cording to Polybius IV. 21. 3. 



(though not for the reason 
which he assigns) (rvy6h>v^ kov 
vac Koi QvaiaQ ir\ii<rraQ o/Jiolufc 
&y^pdai Kal To/vatjljm 5c •)(ppovc 
wapSivwv ofwv koI iral^dfy. The 
unrestrained manners, and the 
public games and dances of 
the virgins of Ceos (Plutarch 
Mul. Virt. p. 27*7. Antonin. 
Liber, met. 1.), probably were 
derived from a Cretan custom 
(see above, p. 236. note**.), and 
certainly one prior to the Ionic 
migration. 

* Plutarch Lycurg. 14. comp. 
Welcker ad Alcman. frag. p. 10. 

u 2 
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at Spai*ta, that affection and love, although not of a 
romantic nature, should take possession of the heart : 
but at Athens, as far as my recollection goes, we have 
not a single instance of a man having loved a free-born 
woman, and marrying her from any strong affection, 
whilst a single narrative of Herodotus** contains two 
love stories at Sparta. How many opportunities may 
have been given by the festivals, as for instance the 
Hyacinthia, at which the Spartan damsels were seen 
going about in xavaQpa (ornamented cars peculiar to 
the country, which were also used in the procession to 
the temple of Helen at Therapne), and racing in 
chariots in the midst of assembled multitudes.* Ac- 
cordingly, the beauty of her women, the most beautiful 
in all Greece,*' was at Sparta more than any other 
town, an object of general admiration, in a nation 
where beauty of form was particularly felt and es- 
teemed.* 

2. Two things were, however, requisite as an in- 
troduction and preparation to marriage at Sparta, first, 
betrothing on tiie part of the father ;" secondly, the 
seizure of the bride. The latter was clearly an ancient 



»> VI. 61, 65. 

^Polycrates ap. Athen. IV. 
p. 139 F. Xenoph. Ages. 8. 7. 
with Casaubon's restoration 
from Plutarch. Ages. 19. He- 
sychius in icayvadpa^ Eustathius 
ad II. XXIV. p. 1344. 44. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Vcsp. 413. 
The temple of Helen, mentioned 
by Hesychius in KayyaOpa^ is 
that at Therapne, above the 
Phoebaeum, of which Herodotus 
speaks, VII. 61. 

^ AaictdatfiOi'iriy re yvraiKa in 



the oracle; and how, in the 
Lpistrata of Aristophanes, the 
Athenian women admire the 
lusty and vigorous beauty of 
Lampito. comp. Athen. XII. 
p. 609 B. 

^ Heracl. Lembus ap. Athen. 
XIII. p. 566 A. 

™ If the*father and grandfa- 
ther died, the right, even in 
Doric states, e. g., in Cjrrene. 
passed to the brothers, Plu- 
tarch Mul. Virt. p. 303. Po- 
lyaen. VIII. 41. 
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national custom, founded on the idea that the young 
woman could not surrender her freedom and virgin 
purity unless compelled by the violence of the stronger 
sex. They married, says Plutarch, by ravishing. 
The bridegroom brought the young virgin, having 
carried her off from the chorus of maidens or else- 
where, to the bride's maid, who cut short her hair, and 
left her l3nng in a man's dress and shoes, without a 
light, on a bed of rushes, until the bridegroom re- 
turned from the public banquet, carried the bride to 
the nuptial couch, and loosened her girdle." And this 
intercourse was for some time carried on clandestinely, 
till the man brought his wife, and frequently her 
mother, into his house. That this usage was retained 
to the last days of Sparta may be inferred from the 
fact, that the young wife of Panteus was still in the 
house of her parents» and remained there, when he 
went vith Cleomenes to Egypt.** A similar custom 
must have prevailed in Crete, where we find, that the 
young persons who were dismissed at the same time 
from the agele, were immediately married, but did not 
till some time after introduce their wives into their 
own house.P The children born before this took place 



^ Plutarch Lycurg. 15. Lac 
Apophth. p. 224. Xen. de Rep. 
Lac I. 5. The account of Her- 
mippuB in Athenous XIII. p. 
555 C. is absurdly disfigured. 
The same is true of Hagnon, 
ibid. XIII. p. 602 E. This ex- 
plains the statement of Hero- 
dotus VI., 65. that Demaratus 
obtained possession of Percalus 
the daughter of Chilon, who 
was betrothed to Leotychides, 
by previously carrying her away 



by force, <l>Oä<ras äfnr&crac In 
later times, whoever ravished 
a virgin at Sparta (as also at 
Delphi, Heliodorus IV. p. 269.) 
was punished with death, Xe- 
noph. Ephes. V. 1 ; and com- 
pare Marcellinus on Hermo- 
eenes, although this account 
does not belong to the age of 
which we treat. 

** Plutarch. Cleom. 38. 

P Strabo X. p. 482 D. from 
Ephorus. 
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were probably called irapQeviai ;** they were in general 
considered in all respects equal to tliose born at home ; 
but in the first Messenian war particular circum- 
stances seem to have made it impossible to provide 
them with lots of land ;' and hence they became the 
founders of Tarentum.' 

3. The age of marriage was fixed by the s^ncient 
Greeks and western nations much later than at a sab- 
sequent period by those of the east. Following the 
former, the laws of Sparta did not allow women of 
too tender an age to be disposed of in marriage. The 
women were generally those at the highest pitch of 
youthful vigour* (called in Rhodes avöiernjpwtSe^),' 
and for the men, about the age of thirty was esteemed 
the most proper, as we find in Hesiod/ Plato,^ and 
even Aristotle. Public actions might however be 
brought against those who married too late (ypoupn 
o^/iyajxicM/), to which those also were liable who had 
entered into unsuitable marriages (ypoi^ii xaxciyoiijJoo) , 



^ According to Hesychius. 
Homer. II. XVI. 180. calls Eu- 
doxus a TrapdiviOQy rov m/crc 
X^PV KoKrl IIoXu/Lt^Xiy, which I 
explain thus : she produced him 
•* in the chorus^^* i. e., while she 
yet belonged to the ÄyeXi) of 
the virgins. The passage is 
quoted by Dio Chrysost. Or. 
VII. p. 273., who also speaks of 
the Lacedaemonian irapdeyiai' 

' Justin. III. 4. Nulli pater 
existebat cujus in pcUrimonium 
successio speraretur, 

•Book I. ch. 6. § 12. The 
common narrative of Ephorus 
is repeated by Dionysius of 
HalicamassuB, and is evidently 
invented to account for the 



name IlapQcWac, which Antie- 
chus declines to explain. 

* Xen. Rep. Lac. I. 6. Plu- 
tarch Lye. 15. Comp. Num. 4. 
Lac. Apophth. p. 224. 

^ Hesychius in v. 

* Op. et Di. 695. 

yLcg. VIII. p. 785. Ari- 
stotle indeed (Polit VII. 16.> 
gives 37 years as the most 
fitting time for marriage in a 
man ; which number Larcher 
{Chronologie (PHerodote) has 
no reason to suppose borrowed 
from the laws of Laconia. The 
TroBzenians were forbidden by 
the oracle from making early 
marriages, Aristot. Pol. VII. 
14.4. 
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and those who remained unmarried (ypac^^ ayofuou) .' 
It is well known that these laws have been blamed as 
a violation of the rights of individuals, and even a pro- 
fitnation of the rite of marriage : but these censors 
should have remembered that they were judging those 
institutions by principles which the founders of tiieni 
would not have recognised. For the Spartans con- 
sidered marriage, not as a private relation^ about 
which die state had little or no interest, but as a 
fubUc institutiany in order to rear up a strong and 
healthy progeny to the nation. In Solon's legislation, 
marriage was also placed under the inspection of the 
state, and an action for not marrying (7pa<0i) aya/tiW), 
though merely as a relic of antiquity, existed at 
Athens. It is nevertheless true that marriage, espe- 
cially in Sparta, was, to a certain degree, viewed with 
a primitive simplicity, which shocks the feelings of 
more refined ages, as the peculiar object of matrimony 
was never kept out of sight. Leonidas, when de- 
spatched to Thermopylae, is said to have left as a 
legacy to his wife Gtorgo the maxim, Marry nobly y 
and produce a noble offspring ;^ and when Acrotatus 
had fought bravely in the war against Pyrrhus, the 
women followed him through the town, and some of the 
older ones shouted after him, " Go, Acrotatus, enjoy 
" yourself with Chelidonis, and beget valiant sons for 



* See Plutarch Lye. 15. Ly- 
sand. 13. de Amore prol. 2. Lac. 
Apophth. p. 223. Clearchus ap. 
Athen. XIII. p. 555 C. Pol- 
lux III. 48. VIII. 40. Stobfleua 
Senn. 65. Clem. Alexand. Strom. 
II. p. 182. compare Schläger's 
Prsefat. ad Dissertat. Helmst. 
1144. p. 10. It is most singu- 



lar that the cowards (rptaarrtq) 
to whom every man denied his 
daughter, were punished for 
not marrying, Xen. Rep. Lac. 
9. 5. 

* Pollux VIII. 40. 

^ Plutarch de Herod. Ma- 
lign. 32. p. 321. -Lac. Apophth, 
p. 216. fragm. p. 355. 
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" Sparta."*' Hence we may perceive the reason why 
in various cases^ (such as are known to us have been 
mentioned above') Lycurgus not only allowed, but 
enjoined the marriage duties to be transferred to ano- 
ther ; always, however, providmg that the sanctity of 
the marriage union should be for a certain time sacri- 
ficed to that which the Doric race considered as of 
higher importance, viz., the maintenance of the family. 
That these cases were so defined by custom, as to 
leave but little room for the effects of caprice or passion, 
is evident from the infrequency of adultery at Sparta :' 
but the above aim justified even king Anaxandridas, 
when, contrary to all national customs, he cohabited 
with two wives,* who lived without doubt in separate 
houses. To marry foreign women was certainly. for- 
bidden to all Spartans, and to the Heraclidce by a 
separate rhetra ;^ contrary to the custom in other 
Grecian towns, especially Athens, whose princes in 
early times, as Megacles, Miltiades, &c., frequently 
contracted marriages with foreigners. 

4. The domestic relation of the wife to her husband 



« Plutarch Pyrrh. 28. See B. 
III. ch. 10. § 3. concerning the 
iu8 trium liberorum in Sparta. 

*KaiiroXXa fiey TOiavra trvv- 
t\wp€if Xen. Rep. Lac. I. 9. 
Later writers often give fabu- 
louA accounts of this point, 
particularly Theodoretus Graec. 
Affiuit. 9. 

^ B. III. ch. 10. § 4. 

' See the saying of Greradates 
in Plutarch Lye. 15. Lac. A« 
pophih. p. 225. comp. Justin. 
III. 3. The y6eoi in Xen. Hell. 
V. 3. 9., who were a separate 
class, but shared in the edu- 
cation of the Spartans, proba- 



bly were composed of a mix* 
ture of different ranks, and 
certainly were not the offspring 
of a regular Wi/prt/m. At Rhodes, 
according to Schol. Eurip. Al- 
cest. 992, the y6doi were called 
ftatrrpdltyoiy i. e. those who at a 
public scrutiny (called at A> 
thens ^layl^iijutns) were rejected 
from the lists of citizens. The 
investigation was perhaps con- 
ducted by the fidarpoi^ Hesych. 
in V. comp. Harpocrat. /xao- 

« Herod. V. 39, 40. 
^ Plutarch Agid. 11. 
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among the Dorians was in general the same as that of 
the aucient western nations, described by Homer as 
universal among the Greeks, and which existed at 
Rome till a late period ; the only difference being, 
that the peculiarities of the custom were preserved by 
the Dorians more strictly than elsewhere. It formed 
a striking contrast with the habits of the Ionic Athe- 
nians, with whom the ancient custom of Greece was 
almost entirely supplanted by that of the east.' 
Amongst the lonians of Asia, the wife (as we are 
informed by Herodotus^ shared indeed the bed« but 
not the table of her husband ; she dared not call him 
by his name, but addressed him with the title of lord, 
and lived secluded in the interior of the house : on this 
model the most important relations between man and 
wife were regulated at Athens. But amongst the 
Dorians of Sparta, the wife^ was honoured by her hus- 
band with the title of mistress (8i(nroiya),"* (a gallantry 
belonging to the north of Greece, and also practised 
by the Thessalians"), which was used neither ironically 
nor unmeaningly. Nay, so strange did the import- 



* The history of women in 
the heroic age has been bet- 
ter treated by Lenz, than by 
Meiners in his Geschichte des 
Weiblichen Geschlechts ; al- 
though even he has many pre- 
judices, e. g., that women are 
always improved by education, 
the reverse of which was the case 
in Greece. Lenz (p. 64.) cor- 
rectly remarks, that in Homer 
the manners of unmarried are 
represented as less restrained 
than those of married women ; 
although their intercourse with 
men was more free than among 



the Dorians. Comp. p. 143. 

^ L 146. 

^ Though she lived in the in- 
terior of the house, as is proved 
by the Doric term for a wife, 
fu<r6lofia : see Hesych. in olKin^y 
Theocrit. Id. XvIIL 28. and 
compare the sayings of Aregeus 
in Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 
198. of Euboidas, p. 205. and 
of the Lacedaemonian woman, 
p. 262. who being asked what 
she understood, answered, iZ 
oIkiIv oIkov. 

"* Plutarch. Lye. 14. 

° Vol. L p. 
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ance which the Lacedfiemonian women enjoyed, and the 
influence which they exercised as die managers of their 
household, and mothers of families, appear to the 
Greeks, at a time when the prevalence of Athenian 
manners prevented a due consideration for national 
customs, that Aristotle'' supposed Lycurgus to have 
attempted, but without success, to regulate the life of 
women as he had that of the men ; and the Spartans 
were frequently censured for submitting to the jroke of 
their wives.^ Nevertheless Alcman, generally a great 
admirer of the beauty of Lacedaemonian wom^, could 
say, " It becomes a man to say much, and a woman 
"to rejoice at aU she hears."' In accusing the 
women of Sparta, however, for not essentiaUy assisb- 
ing their country in times of necessity, Aristotle has 
in the first place required of them a duty which even 
in Sparta lay out of their sphere, and in the second 
place, his assertion has been sufficiently contradicted 
by the events of a subsequent period, in the last days 
of Sparta, which acquired a surprising lustre from 
female valour/ On the whole, however^ little as the 
Athenians esteemed their own women, they involun- 



** Polit. II. 6. 8. and in Plu- 
tarch Lye. 14. At that time 
moreover the manners of the 
Spartan women had really de- 
generated, and a considerable 
licence (ävccic) prevailed, Ari- 
»tot. Polit. II. 6. 5. Plat Leg. 
I. p. 63*7. Dion. Hal. Hist 
Rom. II. 24. 

P Plutarch Lye. 14. Comp. 
Num. 3. Aristotle also (Poht. 
IL 6, 7.) speaks of their influ- 
ence on the government in the 
time of the ascendency of 
Sparta ; it increased still more, 
when a large part of the landed 



property fell into the hands of 
women. The singular assertion 
ofiElian V. H. XII. 34. that 
Pausanias loved his wife^ has 
been correctly interpreted by 
Kühn to mean a too great, or 
uxorious affection ; and so like- 
wise Menelaus appears to have 
been represented, see, e. g., 
Aristoph. Lysist. 155. 

*l IloXXa \iy€iy orvft* &yhpl^ yv- 
yaiicl de. wäai ^ap^vac, fragm. 1 3. 
ed. Welcker. comp. Franck's 
Tyrtffius p. 173 and 203. 

' See, e. g., Plutarch Cleom. 
36. 
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tarfly revered the heroines of Sparta, such as Gorgo 
the wife of Leonidas, Lampito the daughter of Leoty-» 
chidas, the wife of Archidamus and mother of Agis ;* 
and this feeling is sometimes apparent even in the 
coarse jests of Aristophanes. 

5. How this indulgent treatment of the women 
s^ong the Dorians produced a state of opinion en* 
tirely di£fereiit from that prevalent at Athens, has 
been intimated above, and will be further explained 
hereafter. In general it may be remarked, that while 
among the lonians women were merely considered in 
an inferior and sensual light, and though die .^olians 
allowed tiieir feelings a more exalted tone, as is proved 
by the amatory poetesses of Lesbos ;^ the Dorians, as 
well at Sparta as in the south of Italy, were almost 
the only nation who esteemed the higher attributes of 
the female mind as capable of cultivation. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in consider- 
ing the rights and duties of the wife, as represented in 
the above pages, to apply to the whole Doric race, 
allowance must be made for the alterations introduced 
into diflferent towns, particularly by foreign intercourse 
and luxury. At Corinth, for instance, the institution 
of the sacred slaves (isgoSooXo/) in the temple of Aphro- 
dite, probably introduced from Asia Minor, produced 
a most prejudicial eflfect on the morals of that city. 



• Plato Alcib. I. p. 41. Plin. 
H. N. VII. 41. Compare the 
saying of Gorgo in Plutarch 
Lac. Apophth. p. 258. 

* The Boeotian poetesses, how- 
ever, Corinna and Myrto, and 
Diotima the Arcadian (con- 
cerning whom see Frederick 
Schlegel, Griechen und Roemer, 



vol. I. p. 275.)) were on the 
rank of Doric women ; al- 
though in Bceotia the female 
sex was very much restricted, 
and placed under the superin- 
tendence of yvy€UKov6fxoi (as 
under the hp^omtvoi at Sparta, 
ch. 7. § 8.)> Plutarch Solon. 21. 
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and made it the ancient and great resort of courte- 



sans/ 



6. Having now considered the personal relations 
between the sexes, we next come to those depending 
on difference of age; which from the Doric prin- 
ciple of the elders instructing the younger, are inti- 
mately connected with education.* But before we 
enter on that subject, it will be necessary to speak 
of a connexion (termed by the Greeks rai8«g<x<rr/a), 
which, so long as it was regulated by the ancient 
Doric principles, to be recognised both in the Cretan 
laws and those of Lycurgus, had great influence 
on the instruction of youth. We will first state the 
exact circumstances of this relation, and then make 
some general remarks on it ; but without examining it 
in a moral point of view, which does not fall within the 
scope of this work. 

At Sparta the party loving was called ii<rrwjXa^,^ 



" Seeb. II. ch. 10. § 7. Aris- 
toph. Lys. 90. Plut. 149. et 
Schol. Suidas in kraipai Ko- 
piyd, and xoipoQ, Pollux IX. 6. 
75. KopiyOid(i<rdai TO fiaoTpO' 
Ttiftiv $ Irdiptiv (see b. I. ch. 
8. § 3.) Eusteth. ad II. p. 
290. 23. ed. Rom. and Anacreon 
XXXII. 10. whose poems are 
of the Acluean or Roman time. 
Compare also the }^tvdia k6^ 
in Plato de Rep. p. 404 D. 
Kop/v6ia iraiC) Eurip. Sciron. 
ap. Poll. X. 7. 25. cf. IX. 6. 
75. and Hemsterhuis, and the 
proverb in Suidas (XIV. 81. 
Schott) Plutarch Prov. Al. 92. 
äicpoKOplvBi eoucac xoipoiroXiitniy, 
Compare Jacobs in the Attisches 
Museum, vol. II. part III. p. 



137* Schiebel zur Kentnisa der 
Alten Welt, vol. I. p. 177.— The 
women of Sicyon were, ac- 
cording to the ßioQ *^Xa&>c of 
Dicffiarchus, exceedingly grace- 
ful in their carriage. 

* Plutarch Lycurg. 17. Dio- 
nys. Hal. XX. 2. ed. Mai. Old 
men could punish persons con- 
ducting themselves improperly 
(Äicoir/iovvrec) by striking them 
with their sticks. 

y EltrrviiXac is probably the 
genuine form ; see Callim. 
Fragm. 169. ed. Bentl. Ety- 
mol. Mag. p. 43. 34. p. 306. 
24. Gudian. p. 23. 2. Orion, 
p. 617. 49. ElaryriKoc is uaed 
by Theocritus Id. XII. 13. 
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and his affection was termed a hreaOung m, or in- 
spiring (u<nry§7v^) ; which expresses the pure and 
mental connexion between the two persons, and cor- 
responds with the name of the other, viz., afro^/ i. e., 
Ustener or hearer. Now it appears to have been the 
practice for every youth of good character to have his 
lover ;^ and, on the other hand, every well-educated 
man was bound by custom to be the lover of some 
youth.'' Instances of this connexion are furnished by 
several of the royal family of Sparta ; thus Agesilaus, 
while he still belonged to the herd of youtlis, was the 
hearer of Lysander,^ and himself had in his turn also 
a hearer f his son Archidamus was the lover of the son 
of Sphodrias, the noble Cleonymus ;' Cleomenes the 
Third was, when a young man, the hearer of Xenares,* 
and later in life the lover of the brave Panteus.** The 
connexion usually originated from the proposal of the 
lover ; yet it was necessary that the listener should 
accept him from real affection, as a regard to the riches 
of the proposer was considered very disgraceful -} 

• iEHan V. H. III. 12. *Eu- adeo ui Cicero diccU in libris 
irvtiaBai is the word used l3y de re publica (p. 280. Mai.) 
Plutarch Cleom. 3. opprobrio fiasse adulescentibus 

* Vol. I. p. 5. Compare st amatores non haberenU 
Etymol. Magn. p. 43. 31. Gu- "" iElian III. 10. 

dian. ubi sup. 'Actnyc was used ^ Plutarch Ages. 2. Lysand. 

by Aristophanes ; see Bekker's 22. 

Anecd. p. 348. Tzetzes ad Ly- • Plutarch Ages. 13. Reg. 

cophr. 459> and Afrtac by Al- Apophth. p. 128. Lac. Apo- 

ceeus ap. Athen, p. 430 D. phth. p. 177. 
Alcman also called lovely young ' Xenoph. Hell. V. 4. 25. 
women Ätrac if<5pac ; see « Plutarch Cleom. 3. 
Schneider's Lexicon in v. and ^ lb. c. 37. — The youth of 

Etymol. Gudian. p. 23. 3 ; also Argilus, loved by Pausanias, 

the Lexicon vocum peregrinor cannot be mentioned among 

rum in Valpy's edition ofSte- these, Thuc. I. 132. Nepos 

phens's Thesaurus, part XII. Pausan. 4. 
p. 492. » iElian V. H. III. 10. 

*» Servius ad iEn. X. 325. 
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sometimes however it happened that the proposal origi- 
nated from the other party/ The connexion appears 
to have been very intimate and faithful» and was recog- 
nised by the state. If his kinsmen were absent, the 
youth might be represented in the public assembly by 
his lover '} in battle too they stood near one another, 
where their fidelity and affection were often shown till 
death ;™ while at home the youth was constantly under 
the eyes of his lover, who was to him as it were a 
model and pattern of life ;° which explains why, for 
many faults, particularly for want of ambition, the 
lover could be punished instead of the listener.** 

7. This ancient national custom prevailed mA still 
greater force in Crete; which island was hence by 
many persons considered as the original seat <^ the 
connexion in question.^ Here too it was disgraceiid 
for a well-educated youth to be without a lover ;** and 
hence the party loved was termed xXciv^^,' \hepraued ; 
the lover being simply called ^^y^i^rmp. It appears 
that the youth was always carried away by force,* the 
intention of the ravisher being previously communi- 
cated to the relations, who however took no measures 
of precaution, and only made a feigned resistance; 
except when the ravisher appeared, either in family or 
talent, unworthy of the youth. The lover then led 



^ Id. III. 12. 

^ Plutarch Lye. 25. 

"» Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 39. Plu- 
tarch Reg. Apophth. quoted in 
note«, p. 301. 

" See Plutarch Lac. Apophth. 
p. 209. In Boeotia also Än^p 
Kai wate trvivyiyreQ ^/xiXovo'cv, 
Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2. 12. 

*> Plutarch Lvcurg. 18. M- 
lianV.H. in. iO. 

P Athen. XIII. p. 601 E. 



p. 602 F. from Timsus, Hera- 
did. Pont. 3. Heyne ad Apol- 
lod. III. 1. 2. Kft^Q kptoTi- 
KütraToif together with the Li- 
cedasmonians and Boeotians, 
Plutarch Amator. 17. p. 37. 

*i Athen. XV. p. 782 E. 

' Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 
483. HeaychiuB in tptXtrrwp. ■ 

' Ephorus ubi sup. Compare 
Plutorch de Edue. 14. 
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him away to his apartment (ai^SptTov), and afterwards, 
with any chance companions, either to the mountains 
or to his estate. Here they remained two months (the 
period prescribed by custom), which were passed 
chiefly in hunting together. After this time had 
expired, the lover dismissed the youth, and at his 
departure gave him, according to custom, an ox, a 
military dress, and brazen cup, with other things; and 
frequently these gift» were increased by the friends of 
the ravisher.^ The youth then sacrificed the ox to 
Zeus^ with which he gave a feast to his companicms : 
at this he stated how he had been pleased with his 
lover ; and he had complete liberty by law to punish 
any insult or disgraceful treatment. It depended now 
on the choice of the youth whether the connexion 
should be broken off or not. If it was kept up, the 
companion in arms (raqourrirrig) , as the youth was 
then called, wore the military dress which had been 
given him ; and fought in battle next his lover, in- 
spired with double valour by the gods of war and love, 
according to the notion of the Cretans ;*" and even in 
man's age he was distinguished by the first place and 
rank in the course, and certain insignia worn about the 
body. 

Institutions, so systematic and regular as these, did 
not indeed exist in any Doric state except Crete and 
Sparta ; but the feelings on which they were founded 
seem to have been common to all the Dorians. The 
love of Philolaus, a Corinthian of the family of the 



^ EphoTUB and Heraclides Concerning the cup, see Her- 

Ponticus. Arms were in Crete, monax ap. Athen. XI. p. 502 

according to Nicolaus Damas* B. 

cenus, the most honourable ^ iElian V. H. III. 9. comp, 

present that could be made. N. A. IV. i. 
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Bacchiadae, and the lawgiver of Thebes, and of Diocles 
the Olympic conqueror, lasted until death ; and even 
their graves were turned towards one another, in token 
of their affection :^ and another person of the same 
name was honoured in Megara, as a noble instance of 
self-devotion for the object of his love J 

8. It is indeed clear that a custom of such general 
prevalence cannot have originated from any accidental 
impression or train of reasoning ; but must have been 
founded on feelings natural to the whole Doric race. 
Now that the affection of the lover was not entirely . 
mental, and that a pleasure in beholding the beauty 
and vigour, the manly activity and exercises' of the 
youth was also present, is certain. But it is a very 
different question, whether this custom, universally 
prevalent both in Crete and Sparta, followed by the 
noblest men, by the legislators encouraged with all 
care, and having so powerful an influence on educa- 
tion, was identical with the vice to which in its name 
and outward form it is so nearly allied. 

The subject should be carefully considered, before, 
with Aristotle, we answer this question in the aflirma- 
tive, who not only takes the fact as certain, but even 
accounts for it by supposing that the custom was insti- 
tuted by the legislator of Crete as a check to popula- 
tion." Is it, I ask, likely that so disgraceful a vice, 
not practised in secret, but publicly acknowledged and 



» Aristot PolitII.9. 6, 7. 

y Aristoph. Acharn. 714. 
Theocrit. Id. XII. 28. and 
Schol. 

* According to Plato and 
Cicero (Leg. I. p. 636 B. 
TuBC. QuflBst IV. 34. comp,. 
Boeckh ad Leg. p. 106.) This 
practice originated from the 



gymnastic exercises ; a suppo- 
sition probably not true in this 
general sense. 

* Polit II. 7. 5.— It is how- 
ever true of Athens only, and 
not of the Dorians, that the 
love of the male supplied the 
place ofthat of the female sex. 
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countenanced by the state, not confined to a few indi- 
viduals, but common for centuries to the whole people, 
should really have existed, and this in the race of all 
the Greeks, the most distinguished for its healthy, tem- 
perate, and even ascetic habits? These difficulties 
must be solved before the testimony of Aristotle can be 
received. 

I will now oflfer what appears to me the most pro- 
bable view of this question. The Dorians seem in 
early times to have considered an intimate friendship 
and connexion between males as necessary for their 
proper education. But the objection which would 
have presented itself in a later age, viz. the liability to 
abuse of such a habit, had then no existence, as has 
been already remarked by a learned writer.^ And 
hence they saw no disadvantage to counterbalance the 
advantages which they promised themselves in the 
unrestrained intercourse which would be the natural 
consequence of the new institution. It is also true 
that the manners of simple and primitive nations gene- 
rally have and need less restraint than those whom a 
more general intercourse and the greater facility of 
concealment have forced to enact prohibitory laws. 
This view is in fact confirmed by the declaration of 
Cicero, that the Lacedsemonians brought the lover into 
the closest relation with the object of his love, and that 
every sign of afiection was fevmiti^ prater stuprum ;*" 



^ Welcker, Sappho von ei- 
nem herrschenden vorurtheill 
befreit, p, 41. Confederates 
in arms are called 'A^^'X- 
X^wi fAoi in the beautiful 
Fragment of iEolian lyric poe- 
try, attributed to Theocritus, 
XXVIII. 34. Comp. Arrian. 

VOL. II. 



Peripl. Pont p. 23. 

'^ Cicero de Rep. IV. 4. La- 
cedcemonii ipsi cum omnia con- 
cedunt in amore jvvenum pra- 
ter stupruniy tenui sane muro 
disscBpiunt id quod excipiunt : 
comptexus enim concuhiiusque 
perndttuni. 
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for although in the times of the corruption of manners 
this proximity would have been attended with the most 
dangerous consequences, in early times it never wouM 
have been permitted, if any pollution had been appre- 
hended from it. And we know from another source 
that this stuprum was punished by the Lacedeemonians 
most severely, viz. with banishment or death.* It 
may be moreover added, that this pure connexion was 
encouraged by the Doric principle of taking the educa- 
tion from the hands of parents, and introducing boys 
in early youth to a wider society than their home could 
afford. • 



^ iElianV.H. III. 12. On 
account of this provision the 
Lacedaemonian law is called 7ro<- 
iciXoc by Plato Sympos. p. 182. 
The pnrity of the Lacedaemo- 
nian custom is also attested by 
Xeuophon, the best authority 
on Doric manners. £i rcc 
Trae^C (rwfjLarog opeydfuyoc 0a- 
velrjy aiar^itrroy tovto delg (6 
AvKovpyoc) hcoijiutv ky Aaicc^a/- 
/lOKt firj^ey firroy ipatTTag irae- 
^iKiSy Ä7re)(£ff6ae rj yovc«c ira/Swv 
9 Koi ä^eXipol &^eX<l>6iy eig 
hi^pohiaia kiriy^pvrai^ de Rep. 
Lac. 2. 13; and see Schnei- 
der's note. Plato however has 
a different opinion of it, Leg. I. 
p. 638. VIIL p. 836. The 
Cretan fell into worse repute 
than the Lacedaemonian cus- 
tom, Plutarch de Educ. 14. 
Both however are praised as 
equally innocent by Maximus 



Tyrius, Diss. X. p. 113. The 
suspicions thrown upon it are 
perhaps to be entirely traced to 
the Attic comic poets; thus 
Eupolis ap. Athen. I. p. 17 D. 
Hesych. et al. Lexicog. in Kv- 
aoKaxwy and XoKiavil^uy. Comp. 
Suidas and Apostolius, XI. 73. 
Xaxiayit^y rp&ifoy xcpaiVccv. 

^ On the subject of this last 
part generally, see Meiners* 
Miscellaneous Philosophical 
Writings, vol. I. p. 61, and 
History of the Female Sex, vol. 
L p. 321 . Herder's Thoughts 
on the Philosophy of History, 
Works, vol. V. p. 173. Since 
the first publication of this 
work, the view of the above 
question taken in the text has 
been approved by Jacobs, Mis- 
cellaneous Works, III. Leben 
und Kunst der Alten, IL (1829) 
pp. 212, sqq. 
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CHAP. V. 

§ 1. Education of the youth at Sparta. Its early stages. § 2. Its 
continuation after the twelfth year. § 3. Education of the 
youth in Crete. § 4. Nature of the education : gymnastic and 
music. § 5. Influence of the Dorians upon the national 
games. § 6. The Spartan youth trained to hardships. § 7. 
Military games at Crete and Sparta. § 8. Athletic exercises 
of the women. 



1. The education of the youth (ygoXa/a)* in the 
ancient Doric states of Sparta and Crete, was con- 
ducted, as might be supposed, on a very artificial 
system: indeed, the great number of classes into 
which the boys and youths were distributed, would 
itself lead us to this conclusion. For since this sepa- 
ration could not have been made without some aim, 
each class, we may conjecture, was treated in some 
way different from the rest, the whole forming a com- 
plete scale of mental or bodily acquirements. 

Whether a new-born infant should be preserved or 
not, was decided in Lacedcemon by the state, i. e. a 
council composed of the elders of the house.^ This 
custom was not by any means more barbarous than 
that of the ancient world in general, which, in earlier 
times at least, gave the father full power over the lives 
of his children. Here we may perceive the great 

* Lucian. Anach. 38. 6^Xvc ^ Plutarch, Lycurg. 16. I 

reoXaia Theocr. Idyl. XVIII. have written house instead of 

24. Comp. D'Orville ad Cha- tribe^ as abo?e, b. III. ch. 10. 

rit. p. 22. Alberti ad Hesych. § 2. 
in ?. 

x2 
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influence of the community over the education of its 
members, which should not, however, lead us to sup- 
pose that all connexion between parents and children 
was dissolved, or the dearest ties of nature torn asunder. 
Even Spartan mothers preserved a power over their 
sons when arrived at manhood, of which we find no 
trace in the rest of Greece. Agesilaus riding before 
his children on a stick"" presents a true picture of the 
education,* which was entrusted entirely to the parents* 
till the age of seven ; at which period the public and 
regular education (aycoyi^)' commenced. This was 
in strictness enjoyed only by the sons of Spartans 
(^oXirixo) 7ral86s)y^ and the mothaces (slaves brought 
up in the family) selected to share their education : 
sometimes also Spartans of half-blood were admitted.'* 
This education was one chief requisite for a free citi- 
zen ;* whoever refused to submit to it,^ suffered a partial 



^ The philosopher Archytas pressiou a»c ay Kal rd t^ca Ikkoi- 

is mentioned as üie inventor of wtriv^ we may infer that the fa- 

a child's rattle, irXarayi;, Aris- thers paid the expenses of edu- 

tot. Polit. VIII. 6. 1. Apostol. cation, which was observed in 

XVI. 21. b. III. ch. 10, § 7. 

* fÜTvXXa, itrxaroviiina He- ** Xenoph. Hellen. V. 3. 9. 
sychius. rw v kv rq iroXcc koXHv ovk iiirti' 

* Plutarch, ubi sup. poe. The ^rifwruai aywyij in Po- 
' Concerning this expression lyb. XXV. 8. i. is an inferior 

see Plutarch, Ages. i. Cleom. decree. 

II. 37. Aajfwvticj) äyittyil Polyb. * See in particular Plutarch, 

I. 32, also Zonaras and Suidas. Lac. Apophdiegm. p. 243. 

The AvKovpyewc Äywyj) was in ^ Any one who when a boy 

later times supplanted by the would not undergo hard labour» 

'Ax^'W fraiteia^ the object of according to Xeu. Rep. Lac 3. 

which was utility, Plutarch, Phi- 3. had no longer any share riäy 

lop. 16. comp. Pausan. VII. 8. xaXwy ; i. e. the remaining edu- 

3. cation (rd KoXa in Sparta ; 

K According to the correct comp. Xenoph. Hellen. V. 4. 

reading in Athen. VI. p. 271 32, and above, note ^), and be* 

£. These are the same as ol came dhoKifws in the town, not 

€r r^c Aywy^c ^a7^cc : see above, Bfioiog. Plutarch, Inst Lac. 

p. 22. note p. From the ex- p. 252, says too generally» that 
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loss of his rights ; the immediate heir to the throne 
was the only person excepted,* whilst the younger sons 
of the kings were brought up in the herd (ayiXij). 
Leonidas and Agesilaus, two of the noblest princes of 
Sparta, submitted when boys to the correction of their 
masters. 

2. From the twelfth year" upwards, the education 
of boys was much more strict. About the age of six- 
teen or seventeen they were called (riSfSvai." At the 
expiration of his eighteenth year, the youth emerged 
from diildhood, the first years of this new rank being 
distinguished by separate terms.** During the pro- 
gress from the condition of an ephebus to manhood, the 
young Spartans were called SphareiSy^ probably 
because their chief exercise was foot-ball, which game 



'* any one who did not go 
** through the education lost the 
" right of citizenship ; which 
** conversely might he ohtained 
** by a stranger who submitted 
« to it." 

' Plutarch, Ages. i. 

■* Plutarch, Lycurg. 16 : comp, 
above, ch. 2. § 5. 

" Photius in awiArjßocy where 
for l(4c ^^Ka read kicKalhKa, 
Schneider Lexicon in tncvSpa^ 
proposes ovvevvaQ ; but all these 
were in the Agel». More ge- 
neral names are derived from 
KopoQy e. g. KiapaXliTKoi : see He- 
sych. in v. From thence the 
piece of Epilycus, the scene of 
which was laid in Sparta, had 
its title : see above, p. 288, note 
\ icvpaavlovy Aristoph. Lysistr. 
983. Schol. also Suidas, Pho- 
tius in irvpaavca, Hesych. in v. 
also in rvp^cov, crrvp^aicec, tncvp" 
O^ca: comp. Hesych. in <tkv' 
dpai et (TicvpdaXiag, Phot, in 



<ncvpd6,via. 

^ In the second year after 
this period he was called Eiren, 
before it Melleiren, Plutarch, 
Lycurg. 11. Etym. Mag. aud 
Gloss. Herodot. in eiprjy^ He- 
sych. in IplyeQi tpavcc, fieXXl' 
prir, Hesychius explains tparec 
by &pxovT€Cf ^wKoyreg ; and c2- 
priva^ei to mean icparci, and this 
appears to be the original mean- 
ing of the word. Amompha- 
retus, Callicrates, &c., the Ipe- 
veg in Herod. IX. 85. were 
certainly not youths, but com- 
manders, particularly Amom- 
pharetus, was lochagus of the 
Pitanatan lochus. After that 
same period he was called Pro- 
teires, Phot. p. 105. Kara wpuf 
relpac, Hesych. Kara vpbtrijpac. 
It appears that in this compo- 
sition liprig is the same word as 
tiprjy. 

P Pausan. III. 14. 6, and 
see Boeckh Inscript. 
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was carried on with great emulation, and indeed 
resembled a battle rather than a diversion.** In their 
nineteenth year they were sent out on the crypteia/ at 
twenty they served in the ranks, their duties resembling 
those of the TtqiiroXoi at Athens. Still the youths, 
although they were now admitted to the public ban- 
quets," remained in the divisions, which were called 
ayixai, or in the Spartan dialect ßoSai,^ and distri- 
buted into smaller troops (called Txa*) .** The last 
name was also applied to a troop of horse,^ aad is one 
amongst several other proofs,^ that, in early times at 
least, the exercise of riding was one of the principal 
occupations of the youths of Sparta. In these divisions 
all distinction of age was lost, the leaders of them were 
taken from among the Irenes,* and exercised great 
powers over the younger members; for the use of 
wliich they were in their turn responsible to every citi- 
zen of a more advanced age,* and particularly to the 
paidonomus, a magistrate of very extensive authority.^ 
His assistants were the floggers, or mastigophori, who 
were selected from the young men,** the buagi or ma- 
nagers of the buee ;^ besides which, there were certain 

*) Siebelis ad Pausan. ubi Eustath. ad II. ff, p. 727. 22. 

sup. and b. III. ch. 11. § 3. not merely the 300 were called 

' Above, b. III. ch. 3. § 4. cavalry, but all the tinrtic of 

* Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 5. the elders. 

* Hesych. and Etym. Mag. * Xen. Plutarch, ubi sup. 
in ßov6aj where for ayXei riCi uses the word agele instead of 
read äyiXri rtc, Valcken. ad ile. 

Adon. p. 274. * Plutarch Lye. 18. 

"" Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 11. ^ Xenoph. 2. 2. Plutarch. 

Plutarch, Lycurg. 16, 17. Inst Hesych. According to Xtaa, 4. 

Lac. p. 248. 6 the iTnrcec were still under 

* At Tarentum, the com- the superintendence of the xai- 
mander of the ile was called dov6fu>g, 

ßeiXapfiotrraQ^ the digamma be- ** Xenoph. ubi sup. 

ing prefixed ; see Hesych. ^ Hesych. where the ßoviiyQf> 

y See Hesych. in lincapxoQ is erroneously called iralc. See 

^i^coxopan^c, and according to b. III. ch. 7. § 8. 
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officers appointed to manage the boys, called am- 
paides.* A similar arrangement was adopted in the 
societies of the girls and young women.' Theocritus, 
in his Epithalamium of Helen, represents 240 young 
women of the same age, as joining in the daily exer- 
cises and games.' And whilst Doric customs pre- 
vaQed at Croton, the daughter of Pj^hagoras (according 
to Timeeus)** was several times appointed leader of the 
young women and matrons. 

3. In Crete the boys, as long as they remained in 
the house of their father, were said to dwell in dark- 
ness.' At this period they were admitted into the 
syssitia of their respective fathers, where they sat 
together on the ground ; after the syssitia they formed 
themselves into societies under separate paidonomi.^ 
It was not till their seventeenth year that th^ were 
enrolled in the agelce,* so that the education was here 
entrusted to the family for a longer period than at 
Sparta. They remained in the agelae till married, 
and consequently even aft«r they had attained the age 
of manhood ; hence in the extant treaty between the 
Latians and Olontians, it is required that the agelae 
also should take the oath." From the circumstance, 



* Hesychius in &fiiraihs, 

' Who were called mSpat, 
xJxac, TTctXAaiccc* For the first 
expression see Maittaire, p. 1 56. 
Kopa amongst the Pythagoreans. 
Jambl. Pyth. XI. 56. For the 
second, see Hesychius in v. 
where read Kopai, For the third 
see Etym. Mag. p. 649. 57. 

8 Theocrit. Idyll. XVIII. 23. 
coinp. Pind. Fragm. Hyporch. 
8. Öoeckh, Callim. Lav. Pall. 
33. 

»» In Porphyr. Pyth. VIII. 
61. p. 263. Groeller : comp. 



Jambl. Pyth. 30. 

^ oKOTioi : see Schol. in Eurip. 
Alcest. 989. This also was the 
time in which the boys were 
taken away from home; see 
above, ch. 4. § 7 ; and from the 
circumstance of their belonging 
to no agele, they were cailed 
awdytXoiy Hesych. in v. 

^ Ephonis ap. Strab. p. 483. 

^ Hesych. Ephorus ubi sup. 
and Nicol. Dam. mention in- 
deed only a walduiv ayeXij, but 
use Traic in an extensive sense. 

»Chishull, p. 134. 
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however, that these troops of young men were brought 
together by one of the most wealthy and illustrious 
in their body, whose father held the office of com- 
mander (aysXari)^), led them to the chase and the 
games, and exercised the right of punishment over 
them ;" we perceive that a far greater influence, as 
well over the government^ as the education, was per- 
mitted to particular families in Crete than at Sparta^ 
whilst the system itself was less strict and impartial. 
The age of manhood was in Crete dated from the time 
of admittance into the male gynmasia (there called 
Sgo/toi ;) p hence a person who had exercised ten years 
among the men was called hxahpofjLo^ ;^ the youth who 
had not as yet wrestled or run in them duroSpo/xo^/ 
We have no account respecting other Doric towns, 
and merely know that the classes of the ephebi at 
Cyrene were called from the number of each, the 
" three hundred.'" 

4. Thus far respecting the arrangements for train- 
ing the youths. The education itself was partly 
bodily, partly mental ; although the division must not 
be drawn too strictly, since each exercise of the body 
includes at the same time that of the mind, at least of 
its hardihood, patience, and vigour. The Greeks, 
however, used the general terms of gt/mnctstic for the 



" Ephor. ubi sup. Heracl. 
Pont. 3. From this circum- 
stance, according to Hesychius, 
the ephebi in the agele were 
called ayeX«oToi, for which 
Meursius reads dyeXaloi from 
aycXa^w, without any authority. 

° See book III. ch. 8. §2. 

P Suidas. 

** 01 ^eKa errj tv toIq dvZpduiv 
ijffKTiKoreQ^ according to the cor- 
rection of Valcken. ad Ammon. 



I. 12. 

' Eustath. ad II. &. p. 
727. 18. ad Odyss. ff, 1592, 
57. Rom. Ammonias in yipt$fv. 

* Tpicucdrioi, Eustath. and 
Ammon. ubi sup. Hesych. in v. 
oi e(j>rißoi ical to irvffTrjfia avruy, 
comp. Intpp.vol. II. 1412. The 
observations of Mazocchi, Tab. 
Heracl, p. 258. 87. are very 
absurd. 
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fonner, and music for the latter of these branches. It 
is well known that the Dorians paid more attention 
than any other Greeks to gymnastic exercises ;^ and 
it has been above remarked» that these exercises in 
their proper sense first originated among the Cretans 
and Spartans ; the latter in particular have often been 
censured for practising them in an immoderate de- 
gree.'' This want of moderation» however, though it 
occurred in later times, is never perceivable in the 
maxims and ideas of the Dorians, who in this, as in 
several other cases, knew how to set bounds to youth- 
fill ardour, and check its pernicious effects. Aristotle 
himself^ remarks concerning the Spartan education, 
that it did not tend to form athletes, who considered 
gymnastic exercises as the chief business of life ; and 
that the exercises tending to the beauty and elasticity 
of the fi^me were accurately separated from those of 
an opposite character, is shown by the absolute prohi- 
bition of the rougher exercises of boxing and the 
pancration ;^ the latter being a mixture of wrestling 



^ Hence a particular oil ves- 
sel used in the gymnasia was 
called Aa»p^ oXxa, Theocr. 
Idyll. II. 156. it was probably 
a very simple utensil, since the 
Spartans, instead of the trrXey- 
ytc, used a bundle of reeds, 
Schol. ad Plat. Charm, p. 90. 
Rufanken. Plutarch. Inst. Lac. 
p. 253. Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 
430. remarks ingeniously that 
several vocabula musical paliS- 
Sirica et milUaria^ even in the 
common Grecian dialect, had a 
Doric character, being particu- 
larly in use amongst the Do- 
rians. 

" Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 37. 
33. ^iKoyvuvacTovai XaKtavtQ, 



The same is said in Plato Pro- 
tag, p. 342. of the imitators of 
the Spartans, who also (con- 
trary to the customs of their 
original) were addicted to the 
contest with the csestus. Ari- 
stot. Polit. VIII. 3. 3. merely 
says, that the discipline to which 
the Spartan youth were sub- 
jected made them too brutal, 

' Comp, what the Spartan in 
Plutarch. Jjac. Apophthegm, p. 
246. says concerning the dis- 
tinction between cpciV^wv and 
KaßßaXiKbtTtpoQy a better wres- 
tler. 

y Plutarch Lycurg. 19. reg. 
Apophthegm, p. 125. Lac. Ap. 
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and boxing, in which the fall of either party did not 
decide the victory, but the most violent contest often 
took place when the combatants were struggling mi 
the ground. The reason of this is said to be, that 
in these alone an express confession of the defeated 
party by the raising of the hand, served to put an end 
to the contest ; and that Lycurgus would not permit 
such an avowal to his Spartans. But the real reason 
is probably that stated above. On the other hand, 
gladiators (iir'^ofia^oi) who publicly exhibited their 
skill in the use of arms, were not tolerated in Laconia,' 
probably because the use of arms was thought too 
serious for mere sport and display. Nevertheless the 
colony of Gyrene adopted this custom from Mantinea 
in Arcadia,* under their legislator Demonax.^ 

5. The Doric race, to whom the elevation of gym- 
nastic contests into great national festivals was prin- 
cipally owing, were probably likewise the first who 
introduced crowns in lieu of other prizes of victory. 
The gymnastic combatants in Homer are excited by 
real rewards ; but from the advanced state of civil- 
ization on which the Dorians stood in other respects, 
it is probable that they also purified the exhibition 
of bodily activity from all other motives than the love 
of honour. The first crown was bestowed at Olympia, 
and was gained in the seventh Olympiad by Daicles a 
Dorian of Messenia.^ How much gymnastic exercises 



p. 225. Seneca de Benef. V. 3. 
Xenophon's remarks in Rep. 
Lac. 4. 6. on the boxing of the 
ilßQvT£S9 do not apply to the 
gymnastic exercises. 

* Plato, Laches, p. 183. 

* Where it was without doubt 
connected with the military 
sei^ce, and a display of valour 



in the practice of war. 

^ Athen. IX. p. 154 D. The 
Mantinean oirXofiax^o- will ac- 
count for a Mantinean being 
reported to have invented the 
eyorXioQ op^o^tc, Plutarch. 
Num. 13. There was also a 
peculiar Mavrtvun) ^Xi^ic. 

^Corsini, Diss. Agon. p. 127. 
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were practised in the different Doric states, may be 
collected from the extant catalogues of the conquerors 
at the Olympian, and Pythian games : some conclu- 
sions may even be drawn from an examinaticm of 
Corsini's Catalogue. This shows that the Spartans 
never practised either boxing or the pancration,^ and 
their principles were so generally recognized at the 
Olympian games, over which they possessed great 
influence, that boys were not till a very late period per- 
mitted to contend in the pancration.® On the other 
band, many conquerors in the race came from Sparta, 
particularly between the 20th and 50th Olympiads : 
besides numerous pentathli and wrestlers : amongst 
the former Philombrotus (01)nmp. 26 — ^28.), amongst 
the latter Hipposthenes (Olymp. 37 — 43.) and his 
son Hetoemocles are distinguished by the number of 
crowns gained at Olympia; the first victors in both 
contests were also Lacedaemonians. Before the 9th 
Olympiad, the Elean catalogues mention Messenians 
in particular as victors in the race : from the 49th 
Olympiad, the natives of Croton are conspicuous as 
victors in the stadium ; of these, Tisicrates and As- 
tylus occupy the whole period between the 71st and 
75th Oljrmpiads. At the same time the swift-footed 
Phallys was thrice victorious at the Pythian games : 
this champion was likewise the wonder of his age 
in the pentathlon (a contest requiring extraordinary 
activity), but particularly in the exercise of leaping/ 

^ Thus, as is his usual pnic- \oy val^wv existed only in one 

tice, HermippuB gives a ficti- Olympiad, viz. the 38th, when 

tious account of the victory a Lacedaemonian obtained the 

gained by the son of Chilon in victory. 

the contest 'with the cestus at ' See the Grammarians in the 

Olympia. Diog. Laert. I. 3. 5. proverb vxtp ra ktncafifiira 

* Pausan. V. 8. 3. It is how- nrihf. 
ever surprising that the iriyrad^ 
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being also a warrior and athlete. The gjrmnastic 
training of the yonng Crotoniats at that time attained 
the height of the development of the body in equal 
beauty and strength ; Croton was celebrated for its 
beautiful boys and youths.^ 

During this period there existed at Croton a school 
of wrestlers, the chief of whom was Milo, who from 
the 62nd Ol5mipiad was victorious in almost every one 
of the four principal games, more frequently than any 
other Greek. It was however whilst the philosophy of 
Pythagoras du-ected the public institutions of Croton, 
and influenced its manners, that this city outshone the 
rest of Greece by its warriors and athletes.^ Milo 
himself, the fabulous champion of posterity, was at 
the same time a sage and hero. But the conquest of 
Sybaris, the destruction of the Pythagorean league, 
and the adoption of the Acheean constitution, soon put 
an end to this system, and Croton, without suffering 
any external change, lost at the end of the 75th 
Olympiad the whole of her internal vigour. As the 
athletes of this town followed in their choice of ex- 
ercises the fundamental principles of Spartan disci- 
pline, the case was reversed amongst the Rhodians, 
particularly whilst the family of Diagoras flourished, 

8 The Olympic conqueror, '* Quumpueronimigiturybrmox 

Philip of Croton, the friend of ** et corpora magno hie (Zeuxis) 

DorieuB the Spartan, was con- " opere miraretur : horuro, in- 

sidered the most beautiful of '* quiunt illi, sorores sunt apod 

the Greeks, Herod. V. 47. Cicero " nos virgines." This is doubt- 

de Invent. II. 1. says of the less a correct description of the 

Crotoniats as follows : '^ Quo- flourishing period of the youth 

'' dam tempore Crotoniatse mul- of Croton : but it Mis much 

" tum omnibus corporis viribus et before the time of Zeuxis. 

**dignitatibusantesteterunt, at- ^ Strab. VI. p. 262. comp. 

*^ quehonestissimasez gymnico Meiners, Geschichte der Wis- 

"certamine victorias domum senshaftybook Ill.ch. 2. 
'* cum maxima laude retulerunt. 
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which produced more than six boxers, the first of their 
day, and men of gigantic bodily strength.^ The ^gi- 
netans were &med for their dexterity in the contests, 
and from the 45th Olympiad till the dissolution of 
their state, bore off numerous victories in the race, 
wrestling, and pancration, and were particularly dis- 
tinguished as boys.^ The distant colonies in Sicily 
and Libya took little interest in gymnastic contests : 
the latter expected more glory from their renowned 
horses and chariots,^ the former from their breed of 
mules. "^ The Cretans, although particularly distin- 
guished in running, fought (according to Pindar, 
whose statement is confirmed by these catalogues) 
" like gamecocks in the arena oftheiT own court.'''' 
It is not possible to detail the peculiarities of the Doric 
states in their management of the various exercises, 
till the customs observed at their contests, parti- 
cularly in wrestling, have been more accurately ex- 
amined.'' 

6. But all the exercises in the gymnasium of 
Sparta were esteemed of perhaps less importance to 
the education of the body, than another class, the 
object of which was to harden the frame by labour 

• 

* Diagoras, his sons Dama- Boeckh Expl. p. 210. 
getus, AceBilauB, Dorieus, and ^ The Spartans were particu- 

grandsons Eucles and Peisir- larly fond of the mode of wrest- 

rhodus ; perhaps also Hyllus, ling called icXt/iaW^eev : see 

see Boeckn Expl. Pind. Olymp, the verses of Plato the comic 

V 1 1 . p. 165. poet quoted above, p. 280, note *. 

^ iEginetica, p. 141. see also comp. Pint. Lac. Apophthegm. 

Menand. de Encom. 111. 1. p. p. 241. The diro rpayfiXov 

9*7. cd. Heeren. yv^Kiifceröat, Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 

'Boeckh Expl. Pind. Pyth. 9. appears to have required par- 

IV. p. 268. Pyth. V. p. 287. to ticular strength of neck. The 

which add Hesych. in \\ala. Argives were dexterous Ihpo- 

"BoeckhExpl. Pind. Olymp. orpcJ^e (throwers of crossbut- 

IV. p. 143. tocks), Theocr. Idyll. XXV. 

"Olymp. XIL 20. comp. 109. 
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and fatigue. The body was obliged to undergo heat 
and cold (the extremes of which were felt in an im- 
moderate degree throughout the narrow valley of 
Sparta),^ likewise hunger, thirst and privations of 
every description. To this they were trained by 
frequent hunting on the mountains, in which manner 
the youths of Crete were also exercised,"* as also in the 
agelse, under the agelates.' Next came the laborious 
service in the most distant parts of the Laconian terri- 
tory, amidst which the young men of Sparta grew up 
from youth to manhood, obliged to administer to their 
own wants without the assistance of a servant* The 
boys were also inured to hardships, by being forced to 
obtain their daily nourishment by stealing; for this 
custom was also limited to a particular period in the 
education of the sons of the Equals.* We should 
certainly afford at the best but a very partial represen- 
tation of these peculiar customs, if we were to single 
out some striking peculiarity from a connected sys- 
tem, and attempt to examine in detail a subject which 
should be criticised generally, or not at all. Accord- 
ing to the scattered fragments of our information, the 
state of the case was as follows :° the boys at a certain 
period were generally banished from the town, and all 
communion with men, and were obliged to lead a 
wandering life in the fields and forests. When thus 
excluded, they were forced to obtain, by force or cun- 



P See b. I. ch. 4. § 3. depere. Gellius N. A. XL 18. 

*> Above, ch. 4. § 1. &c. Plutarch Lycurg. 17. does 

' Above, § 3. not state the reason accurately, 

' See b. III. ch. 3. § 4. comp. Inst. Lac. p. 249. Lac. 

* Xenoph. Anab IV. 6. 14. Apophthegm, p. 239. The Schol. 

'^ Heracl. Pont. 2. Xen. Rep. Plat. Leg. I. p. 225. ed. Ruhn- 

Lac. 2, 6. Justin. III. 3. 6. 7 ken. 450. ed. Bekker. confound 

comp. Cicero apud Nonium in the cryptia with this institutioii. 
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ning the means of subsistence from the houses and 
court-yards, all access to which was at this time for- 
bidden them ; frequently obliged to keep watch for 
whole nights, and always exposed to the danger of 
being beaten, if detected. To judge this custom with 
fairness, it should only be regarded in the connexion 
which we have explained above. The possession of 
property was made to furnish a means of sharpening 
the intellect, and strengthening the courage of the 
citizens, by forcing the one party to hold and the other 
to obtain it by a sort of war. The loss of property 
which was thus occasioned, appeared of little import- 
ance to a state where personal rights were so little 
regarded ; and the mischievous consequences were in 
some measure avoided by an exact definition of the 
goods permitted to be stolen,* which were in fact those, 
that any Spartan who required them for the chase, 
might take from the stock of another. Such was the 
idea upon which this usage was kept up ; it might 
possibly however have originated in the ancient 
mountain-life of the Dorians, when they inhabited 
mounts (Eta and Olympus, cooped up within narrow 
boundaries, and engaged in perpetual contests with 
the more fortunate inhabitants of the plains : as a relic 
and memorial of those habits, it remained, contrasted 
with the independent and secure mode of life of the 
Spartans at a later period. Respecting the triumph 
of Spartan hardihood, viz. the scourging at the altar 
of Artemis Orthia, it has been above remarked in what 
manner, by a change made in the genuine Grecian 



' 6<ra fAi^ KufXvEi vofwi, Xe- latrocinari honesium putani 

noph. Anab. ubi. sup. comp, should also be taken in a limited 

De Rep. Lac. 2. 6. Cicero's as- sense ; comp, however Polyb. 

sertion de Rep. III. 9. Cretes VI.46. 1. 
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spirit, the gloomy rites of a sanguinary religion had 
been turned to a difierent and useful purposed 

7. The gymnastic war-games, which were peculiar 
to the Cretans and Spartans, still remained to be 
noticed as a characteristic feature of the Doric edu- 
cation. At the celebration of these, the ephebi, after 
a sacrifice to Ares in a temple at Therapne, went 
through a regular battle unarmed, in an island formed 
by ditches, near the garden called Platanistas, and ex- 
erted every means in their power to obtain the victory.* 
In Crete the boys belonging to one syssition frequently 
engaged in battle against those of another, the youths 
of one agele against those of another, and these con- 
tests bore a stiU nearer resemblance to a real engage- 
ment. They marched to the sound of flutes and lyres, 
and besides fists, weapons of wood and iron were em- 
ployed.' Yet although at Sparta gymnastic exercises 
were certainly brought to a nearer resemblance with 
war than in the rest of Greece, it would be erroneous 



y B. II. ch. 9. § 6. Concern- 
ing the diafjia<rrlybf<riCy comp. 
Plutarch Lycurg. 1 8. Inst. Lac. 
p. 254. Athen. VIII. p. 350 C. 
Lucian. Icarom. 16. Musonius 
apud Stob. Senn. 92. p. 307. 
Schol. ad Plat. Leg. I. p. 224. 
Ruhnken. p. 450. Bekker. 
Cic. Qu8B8t. Tusc. V. 27. 
Seneca de prov. IV. To this 
add the passages in Manso I. 
2. p. 183. Creuzer Init. Philos. 
Plat. II. p. 166. A /3üyioW«wr 
occurs in a Lacedaemonian in- 
scription, Boeckh, N<>. 1364. 
I am not yet convinced of the 
truth of Thiersch's conjecture, 
that the bronze statute of the 
youth at Berlin is of this cha- 
racter. I should rather take it 



to represent a conqueror in the 
pancration rcJv walnut v, in the 
attitude of returning thanks to 
Jupiter for his victory. 

■ Pausan. III. 14. 8. comp. 
IL 2. Plat. Leg. I. p. 633. Cic 
Qua&st. Tusc. 5 — 27. Lucian. 
Anach. 38. Plutarch Lac. Apoph- 
thegm, p. 239. Lacaen. p. 258. 
what Plato terms yvfxyoraihac, 
are in general exercises of naked 
boys in the heat of summer, 
comp. Schol. ad loc. and Suidas 
in AvKovpyoQ. The fißwvrec ac- 
cording to Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 4. 
also fought with the selected 
three hundred wherever they 
encountered them. 

* Ephor. apud Strab. X. p. 
483. Heracl. Pont. 3. 
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on that account to conclude, that the aim of all bodily 
education among the Dorians was to obtain superiority 
in war. Enough has been alleged to prove satisfac- 
torily to any unprejudiced reader, that the chief object 
of Spartan discipline was to invigorate the bodies of 
the youth, without rendering their minds at the same 
time either brutal or ferocious. And that this en- 
deavour to attain, as it were, an ideal beauty and 
strength of limb, was not altogether unsuccessful, may 
be seen from the fact, tliat the Spartans, as well as 
the Crotoniats, were about the 60th Olympiad (540 
B. C.) the most healthy of the Greeks,^ and that the 
most beautiful men as well as women were found 
amongst them.* 

8. The female sex imderwent in this respect the 
same education as the male, though (as has been above 
remarked) only the virgins. They had their own 
gymnasia,* and exercised themselves, either naked or 
lightly clad, in running, wrestling, or throwing the 
quoit and spear.* It is higlily improbable that youths 
or men were allowed to look on, since in the gymnasia 
of Lacedaemon no idle bystanders were pei-mitted ; 
every person was obliged either to join the rest, or 
withdraw.^ Like the Elean girls in the temples of 

^ Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9. The tarch Arat. 3. 

Lacedaemonian dywyii wae in ^ Nicol. Damasc. 

later times considered as a ^ Plutarch rLycurg. 14. Lac. 

grymnastic education. Thus Apophthegm, p. 223. comp. 

Phocion had his son brought Manso L 2. p. 162: Respecting 

up in the Lacedaemonian man- the exercise of running iv^pi^t^ 

ner, and Alcibiades was at least vac, Welcker ad Alcm. p. 10 

nursed by Amycla, Plutarch sq. The exercises, besides the 

Lycurg. 16. Schol. Plat. L p. gymnasia, are mentioned by a 

'2 7. Ruhnken. poet in Cic. Qudest. Tusc. II. 

^ Herod. IX. 72. A Lacedae- 15. and referred to also in Ari- 

monian strikingly resembled stoph. Lys. 117. 

Hector, i. e. the ideal of heroic *^ Plato Theaet. p 162, 169. 

excellence, according to Plu- Plutarch Lycurg. 14. only says, 

VOL. II. Y 
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Here, so at Sparta the eleven Bacchanalian vu'gins 
exhibited their skill in the race at a contest in honour 
of their god. 

The whole system of gymnastic exercise was placed 
at Sparta under the superintendence of magistrates of 
the highest dignity, the bidisei ; and the ephors every 
ten days inspected the condition of the boys, to ascer- 
tain whether they were of a good habit of body, if so 
general a meaning can be attached to the testimony of 
Agatharchides.^ 

The whole of this book from the first chapter has 
been employed in considering the manners and physi- 
cal existence of the Dorians (the S/aira Acopixij). 
We now come to the second great division of educa- 
tion, viz. 7)W6'ic ; in which term the whole mental 
education of the Doric race was included, if we except 
writing, which was never generally taught at Sparta.** 
Nor indeed was it essential in a nation, where, as in 
Crete, laws, hymns, and the praises of illustrious men, 
that is the jurisprudence and history of such a people, 
were taught in the schools of music* 



that they witnessed the proces- 
sion and dances of the young 
men. 

K In Athen. XII. p. 550 D. 
comp.iElian.V.H. XIV. 7. 

^ According to Isocr. Panath. 
p. 544. comp. Perizonius ad 
iElian. V. H. XII. 50. That 
they learnt to read, is asserted 
by Plutarch Lycurg. 16. Inst. 
lie. p. 247. biit contradicted 
by a Soph. anon, in Orelli 
0pp. Mor. II. p. 214. The 
ancient simplicity of their man- 
ners is evident from the custom 
of cutting a staff (o-icvrdXi;) 
in pieces, and dividing the 



fragments, to be preserved as 
memorials of a contract entered 
into, Photius in aicvroXi;, and 
Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1284. 
from Dioscorides irepl vofiifnav. 
Concerning the schools of learn- 
ing in Crete, see Heracl. Pont. 
3. Ephor. apud Strab. X. p. 
482. The most ancient Gre- 
cian letters appear also to have 
been called Doric, Suidas in 

KoplVVOQ, 

» iElian. V. H. II. 39. The 
same practice was enjoined by 
the laws of Lycurgus, see book 
I. ch. 7. § 3. 
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CHAP. VI. 

§ I . Origin of the Doric musical mode. § 2. Character of the Doric 
mode. § 3. Progress of music in Sparta. § 4. Public musi- 
cal performances. § 5. Progress of music in other Doric 
states. § 6. Connexion of dancing and music. Military 
music of Sparta. § 7. Military dances. § 8. Connexion of 
gymnastic exercises and dancing. § 9. Imitative dances. § 
10. Dances of the Helots. Origin of bucolic poetry among the 
subject classes. §11. Comedy connected with the county fes- 
tivals of Bacchus. 

1 . We are now about to speak of the history of 
music in the different Doric states ; and before we 
notice particular facts and circumstances, we must 
direct om: attention to the more general one, namely, 
that one of the musical modes or dqixoviai (by which 
tenn the ancient Greeks denoted the arrangement of 
intervals, the length of which was fixed by the different 
kinds of harmony, yiinj, according to the strings of the 
tetrachord, together with the higher or lower scale of 
the whole system), was anciently called the Doric," 
and that this measure, together with the Phrygian and 
Lydian, was long the only one in use among the 
musicians of Greece, and consequently the only one 
which in these early times derived its name from a 
Greek nation ; a sufficient warrant for us to consider it 
as the genuine Greek mode, in contradistinction to 

^ Hence also dutpH^iiVf to sing which suited the Doric mode, 

in the Doric stylcy Hesychius. Awpiov iri^CKov^ Olymp. III. 5, 

A cithara strung so as to suit and the whole together ^pia 

that measure was called a «reXevOoc v/ivoiv, Fragm. Incert. 

Akfpia (\>6pp,iyl. Pindar Olymp. 98. 
1.17. who also calls the rhvthm 

Y 2 
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any other introduced at a later period.'* A question 
next arises, wherefore tliis ancient and genuine Greek 
strain was called the Doric.'' The only explanation 
that can be given is, that it was brought to perfection 
in Doric countries, viz. in the ancient nurseries of 
music, Crete, Sparta, Sicyon, and Delphi. There 
cannot therefore have been any school or succession of 
musicians among the other Greek nations, of greater 
celebrity than the Doric, before tlie time we allude to. 
Had this been the fact, they must either have adopted 
the same mode, or had an original one of their own ; 
in the first case, it would have been named rather 
afterthem, in preference to the Dorians ; in the second, 
there would have been two Greek musical modes, not 
merely the Doric. It follows then, that the establish- 
ment of the Doric nmsic must have been of greater 
antiquity than the renowned musicians of Lesbos, who 
themselves were prior to Archilochus,* and should not 
be considered as commencing with Terpander* (who 
flourished from Olymp. 26. till 33. 676—646 B.C.), 
since at his time they had already arrived at a high 
degree of eminence. In fact, the Lesbian musicians 
were at that time the most distinguished in Greece : 



»* Plat. Lach. p. 188 D. 

® Some endeavoured to ex- 
plain this name by supposing 
that Thamyria was the inven- 
tor, who had contended with 
the Muses at Dont/m, Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 307. comp. 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. I. p. 
301. 

^ Vol. I. p. 357. note «. It 
was on this that Glaucus ap. 
Plutarch Music. 4. probably 
grounded his proof of the date 
of Terpander. 

" According to the important 



testimony of Sosibius the La- 
con ian, the musical contests at 
the Camea were first instituted 
in Olymp. 26., and according to 
the catalogue of Hellanicus, 
Terpander was the first who 
gained the prize, Athen. XIV. 
p. 635. The Parian Marble 
ep. 35, places his new regula- 
tion of music at Sparta in 
Olymp. 33. 4. The other state- 
ments on the time of Terpander 
are far inferior to these in au- 
thority. 
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they fer surpasssd the native musicians of Pelopon- 
nesus, nay, even of Lacedsemon itself ; so that if the 
above style had not at that time been common in the 
Peninsida, it would not have been called the Doric. 
Notwithstanding which, the opposition of the Doric 
to the Phrygian and Lydian modes on the one side, and 
the definite and systematic relation between the three 
on the other, can neither have been the result of mere 
popular and unscientific attempts, nor have originated 
in the mother-country of Greece, where there was no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the styles of 
music peculiar to those Asiatic nations,' or of compar- 
ing them with their own, so as to mould them into one. 
The Doric mode, however, could only have been so 
named originally, from the contrast which it exhibited 
with these other kinds of music, and this must have 
been first observed in foreign countries, and not among 
the Dorians or Peloponnesians themselves, who were 
only acquwnted with one style. The natural supposi- 
tion then is, that the Lesbian musicians, being in con- 
stant communication both with Peloponnesus and Asia 
Minor, first established the distinction and names of 
the three modes, by adapting to the particular species 
of tetrachord in use throughout Peloponnesus, the ac- 
companiments of singing and dancing practised in 
Asia Minor, and moulding the whole into a regular 
system. 

2. Allowing then the truth of these premises, it 
follows that the Dorians of Peloponuesus, the genuine 
Greeks, cultivated music to a greater degree than 
any other of the Grecian tribes, before the time when 

''Thus Pindar (ap. Athen, p. at Lydian banquets the strings 
635 D. fragra. Scol. 5. Boeckh.) of the lyre sound in ojypoaition 
says, that Terpander first heard to the high nrjKTiQ. 
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this far-famed school of Asia flourished. We are 
warranted in assuming that it was not merely the ex* 
temal influence of the Doric race which gave their 
name to this mode, from the close affinity it bears to 
the character of the nation. The ancients, who were 
inßnitely quicker in discovering the moral character 
of music than can be the case in modem times» attri- 
buted to it something solemn, firm, and manly, calcu- 
lated to inspire fortitude in supporting misfortunes and 
hardships, and to strengthen the mind against the 
attacks of passion. They discovered in it a calm sub- 
limity, and a simple grandeur which bordered upon 
severity, equally opposed to inconstancy and enthu- 
siasm ;* and this is precisely the character we find so 
strongly impressed on the religion, arts, and manners 
of the Dorians. The severity and rudeness of this 
music (which appeared gloomy and harsh to the later 
ages, and would be still more so to our ears, accus- 
tomed to a softer style) was strikingly contrasted with 
the mild and pleasing character which had then long 
pervaded the Epic poetry. It teaches us undoubtedly 
to distinguish between the Asiatic Greeks, and those 
sprung from the mountains in the north of Greece, 
who, proud of their natural loftiness of character and 
vigour of mind, had acquired but little refinement fix>m 
any contact with strangers. 

3. In the study of music, as well as every thing 
else, the Dorians were uniformly the friends of anti- 
quity; and in this also Sparta was considered the 
model of Doric customs.^ Not that Sparta opposed 

» For the whole of this, see p. 624 D. 
Boeckh de Metric. Pindar. ^ See AthenaBUs, p. 632. from 

p. 238. and particularly Hera- Heraclides PonticuB. 
did. Pont. ap. Athen. XIV. 
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herself altogether to every attempt at improvement; 
her object was, that every novelty should be first ac- 
knowledged to be an improvement, before it passed 
into common use, and formed a part of the national 
education. Hence it unavoidably followed, that the 
music publicly practised in Sparta proceeded by rapid 
and single advances to a state of perfection ; which 
opinion is perfectly consistent with the account given 
by an ancient author of the different regulations 
respecting the exercise of this art.* When Terpan- 
der, the son of Derdenes, an inhabitant of Antissa in 
Lesbos, four times carried oflF the prize in the Pythian 
games, and also in the Carnean festival at Sparta 
(where the musicians of his school were long distin- 
guished),^ and had tranquillized the tumults and dis- 
orders of the city by tlie solemn and healing tones 
of his songs,^ the acknowledged admiration of this 
master became so general in Sparta, that he procured 
the sanction of the law to his new inventions, particu* 
larly the seven-stringed cithara. It appears that by 
these means" the music of earlier times became en- 
tirely antiquated, so that with the exception of the 

* The supposed Plutarch, in Phrynisis altogether out of the 

the learned and excellent Essay question, 

on music, c. 9. ^ Diod. fragm. II. p. 639. 

^ See Aristotle and iElius Plutarch Music. 42. Schol. Od. 

Dionysius in Eustathius p. 741. y . 267. ed. Buttraan. Tzetzes 

15. Heraclid. Pont. 2. Plutarch Chil. I. 16. Marm. Par. ep. 

de Sera Num. Vind. 13. Hesy- 35. 

chius in fxera Aitrßiov ^'5ov, ^ Although he is said to 

Apostolius XII. 70. &c. Accord- have been first fined by the 

ing to Plutarch Mus. 6, the last ephors on account of the num- 

of that school who appeared at ber of the strings, Plutarch. Inst, 

the CameawasPericleitus, who Lac. p. 251. but the account is 

ÜTcd before Hipponax. If so, very confused. Yet Athenseus 

iElius Dionysius is wrong in XI V. p. 628 D., when he says 

mentioning Euaenitides and that the Spartans saved music 

Aristocleides, the latter of whom three titties ^ seems to allude to 

was certainly of a later date. it. 
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ancient Pythian minstrels, Chrysothemis and Philam- 
mon, not one name of the Doric musicians, before the 
time of Terpander, has come down to us. For those 
who, like Thaletas, have been sometimes considered 
more ancient, belong, according to undoubted testi- 
mony, to a later period." Plutarch dates the second 
epoch of Spartan music from Thaletas the Elyrian 
(whose skill was undoubtedly derived from the ancient 
sacred minstrels of the neighbouring town of Tarrha)," 
and from Xenodamus of Cythera, and Xenocritus the 
Locrian,^ (whose chief compositions were paeans and 
hyporchemes), from Polymnestus of Colophon, and 
Sacadas the Argive, the latter of whom distinguished 
himself in elegies and other compositions adapted to 
the flute, the former in the orthian and dithyrambic 
styles, and also as an epic and elegiac poet. Sacadas 
flourished and conquered at the Pythian games in 
Olymp. 48. 3. 586 B. C. ; the other musicians, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, must also have lived about the same 
period, Thaletas was however earlier than Polym- 
nestus*^ and Xenocritus,' although later than Terpander 

'^For thestatementBof Schol. fore he is unquestionably of a 

Od. y . 267. and Eustathius ad later date than Thaletas ; he is 

1. concerning an ancient Lace- called the contemporary of Sa- 

dsmonian named Demodocus, cadas, who flourished about the 

of Sipias a Dorian, of Abaris a 48th Olympiad (588 B. C.)> 

Lac^aemonian, and of Probolus but was probably somewhat 

a Spartan, at the time of the earlier. According to Plutarch 

migration of the Heraclidae, are Mus. 5. he was mentioned by 

hardly worthy of the name of Alcman^ which does not agree, 

mythical. if this poet lived in Olymp. 27 

*» B. II. ch. 1. § 5. (672 B. C), where he is gene- 

P Concerning whom see rally placed : but the other 

Boeckh £xpl. Pind. 01. X. p. date of the ancient chronolo- 

197. gists for Alcman, viz. Olymp. 

*i Polymnestus wrote a poem 42 (612B. CX is doubtl 



to Thaletas for the Lacedae- more correct. 

monians (Paus. I. 14. 3.), pro- ' Glaucus ap. Plutarch. Mus. 

bably after his death, and there- 10. 
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and Archilochu8^ and therefore lived before the 40th 
Olympiad, or 620 B. C. To these musicians Plu- 
tarch entirely ascribes the introduction of songs at the 
gymnopsedia of Lacedaemon/ the endymatia at Argos, 
and some public spectacles in Arcadia. The regu- 
lations established at this period appear to have con- 
tinued in force as long as the Spartan customs were 
kept up, and were the chief means by which the 
changes attempted to be introduced during the several 
epochs of M elanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis, and Timo- 
theus the Milesian were prevented from being carried 
into effect. Thus Ecprepes the ephor, on observing 
that the cithara of Phrynis had two strings more than 
the allowed number, immediately cut them out ; and 
the^ same thing is said to have happened to Timotheus 
at the Carnean festival.'' The account is, however, 
contradicted by an improbable story, that the accused 
minstrel justified himself by referring to a statue of 
Apollo at Sparta, which had a lyre containing the 
same number of strings.* At least Pausanias^ saw in 
the hall of music at Sparta* ((rxiäg)y the eleven- 
stringed cithara which was taken from Timotheus, and 
there hung up. 

■ Sosibius ap. Athen. XV. p. p. 211. Ovpaiav for UvXacav, on 

678 B. also mentions songs of which however there is some 

Thaletas at this festival, comp, doubt. See vol. I. p. 309, 

Suidas in GaX^ac. It seems note ™. 

however probable that the in- * Plutarch Agis 10. Lac. A- 

troduction here mentioned did pophth. p. 205. 

not take place before the battle ° According to Plutarch Agis 

of Thyrsea, about Olymp. 58. 10. Inst. Lac. p. 251, and Ci- 

or 546 B. C, since much of cero de L^. II. 15. compare 

the musical solemnities of the Dio Chrys. Or. XXXII. p. 382 

gymnopsedia referred to this B. ed. Reisk. 

action, Athen, ubi sup. comp. * Artemon ap. Athen. XIV. 

Etymol. Mag. in yv^voTrac^ca, p. 636 E. 

if -we should there read with ^ III. 12. 8. 

Manso, Sparta, vol. I. part 2. * Etymol. Mag. in cKiac 
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It is well known that a Spaitan decree is supposed 
to exist,* on this real or fabulous transaction respect- 
ing the eleven-stringed cithara of Timotheus. It 
recites, that " whereas Timotheus of Miletus, despising 
" the harmony of the seven-stiinged cithara, poisoned 
" the ears of the young men by increasing the number 
" of strings, and introducing a new and effeminate 
" species of melody ; and that having been invited to 
" perform at the festival of the Elleusian Ceres, he 
" exhibited an indecent representation of the holy 
** rites, and most improperly instructed the young 
" men in the mystery of the labour-pains of Semele ; 
" it is decreed that the kings and ephors should repri- 
" mand Timotheus, and compel him to reduce Üie 
" number of strings on his cithara to seven ; in order 
" that every person in future, being conscious of the 
** dignity of the state, might beware of introducing 
" improper customs into Sparta, and the fiame of the 
" contests be preserved unsullied."^ But the authen- 



* Ap. Boeth. de Musica ad 
calc. Arati. Oxon. p. 66. Also 
in Casaubon on Athen. VIII. 
p. 613. (vol. IV. p. 611. 
Schweigh.), Scaliger on Mani- 
lins, Bullifdd on Theon, Leo- 
pardus in his ObservaUoneg 
Criticae, Gronoviüs Pr«f. ad 
Thes, Ant Graec. vol. V. from 
a Cambridge MS., Chishiull 
Ant. Asiat, p. 128, and with a 
collation of several Oxford ma- 
nuscripts (Cleaver's) Decretum 
Lacedsemoniorum contra Ti- 
motheum Milesium, Oxonii 
1777; lastly, Payne Knight, 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet, 
sect. 7. and Porson, Tracts, p. 
145. Mus. Crit. vol. I. p. 506. 

^ The following recension of 



the decree is made after the 
manuscripts, without any arbi- 
trary introduction of laconisms ; 
while the short vowela are 
every where retained, and even 
the singular I for Y. Exei^ 6 
Tifwdeop 6 MiXrjffiop vapyivofu» 
yop ey ray äfjurepay xoXiy ray 
TraXaiay fjioay arc/iav^e, icoc rar 
3ta ray knra ypphay Kiraptriy 
awoarptij^ofieyop TcoXn^yiay cc^cc^ 
yov Xifiaiyerai rap aicoap ror 
yeoy dta re rap ToXi^op^cof» ecu 
rap Koiyorarop ro fuKeop^ ayeyyt 
Kat votxiXay avri ävXoa^ cat 
rErafuyap afi^uyyirai ray fnoay^ 
ewi j(pofAarop tnyitrrafjLfvop ray ro 
fuXeop hiaaKEiay ayri raperap' 
fioyio Torray ayrttrrpoipoy afwf 
ßay vapaicKerei^ he icai trror 
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ticity of the inscription is so doubtful, to say no more, 
that we dare not deduce any historical inferences fnrni 
it. For in the first place, the style of the document 
appears to have been formed upon the model of a 
common Athenian honorary decree, only that censure 
is inserted instead of praise with a sort of mock gra- 
vity. There is nothing in it characteristic of Spartan 
manners, but much that is foreign and almost strange ; 
for example, it is not even stated who proposed and 
approved the decree. Secondly, a decree upon such 
a subject is not consistent with the general spirit of 
the government of Sparta, which was distinguished 
by its summary method of proceeding. Every ephor, 
as inspector of the games, had the same powers indi- 
vidually as are here attributed to the whole college, 
and the kings ; who had (it is true) a place of honour 
at the public games, but no share in the direction of 
them. The Eleusinia, in the form of a theatrical fes- 
tival, were at least celebrated in Sparta at a late date.* 
That Timotheus should have ventured to produce his 
" Birth of Bacchus" at those games is very surpris- 
ing ; but still more so is the account of his having 
taught it to the Spartan youths, which can only mean 
that he contrived to have it represented by the young 
men of the town. Now the 'ß8)v of Timotheus was 
a dithyrambic ode of the mimic species, which was a 
late invention performed by regular actors, not by a 



ayoya rap "EXuertyiap Aafiarpop 
airpcxc huaKeiaeraro rav na fiiru 
^iaaK€iav rav yap ^sfuXap o^iva 
ouc tyoiKa top vtop ^idaiace $e- 
^oicrai dp wept rovroip Top ßaai" 
Xcdp Kcu rop i^pop /tic^i^arrac 
TifiiodeoV', ewavayKarai & Kai rav 
ky^txa xop^av eicrafxtv rapirepiT' 



rap {nroXiiro/ievov rap iwra' 
oirop EKaüTop TO Tap iroXiopßapop 
opov cvXa/Scrac errav Svraprav 
<irc0€pev Ti Tov fAe KaXov erov fu 
woTE TapaTTiTai KXtop ayovov 
(accoTding to Porson, ^ rwv \i^ 
irorl Tap aperap KXiop äyörraty'). 
« B. IL ch. 10. § 4. 
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public chorus. How then is it possible that the 
latter should have been the case at Sparta? The 
learned distinction between diflFerent styles of music 
in the decree, clearly savours less of Laconian brevity 
than of the self-complacency of some grammarian."* 
Most of the expressions used may be traced to the 
comic poets of Athens, and contain no Spartan pecu- 
liarities, and yet an accurate explanation of them 
might lead us into many difficulties. Lastly, the 
dialect appears to me to be the composition of some 
one who had accidentally become acquainted with 
peculiar Spartan inflections. The letter P is most 
suspiciously used throughout ; the author had evi- 
dently an erroneous notion that is not Laconian, 
and should be changed into T, instead of S.*' The 
editors have endeavoured to make considerable altera- 
tions in the orthography ;' but by this means all possi- 
bility of criticism is made hopeless. It is therefore 
probable that some grammarian has taken the trouble 
to draw up a Laconian decree from one of the stories 
respecting Timotheus, the interest of which should 
consist in the austerity of the sentiments, and the 
roughness of the dialect. That the inventor really 
intended it for a public monument, is evident from the 
ancient style of writing, which was abolished at Athens 



^ In common Greek, iiri 

')(pufjLaTOQ avyiVT^fuyo^ r^v tov 
filKtot ^laaKtvilv &vtI rrjc kvap- 
ftoviov xpo£ r^K dyritrrpoipoy 
dfwißiiy, 

^ Thus, for example, we have 
trwy from tSoQ^ the Laconian 
form of which was BESOP, 
Valcken. ad Theocrit. p. 282. 

^ For instance, MOYSO has 
been written for fiiruf (see 



Valckenser. p. 319.)* without a 
shadow of probability; for cc- 
TapiTiy KI2APIXIN, for a/i- 
^tcyvira« AMnENNYTAI (from 
dfiirieraiy dfn^iiaai Hesychius), 
or AMniTENNYTAI (from 
ßloTovy Etym. M. p. 195. 45. 
for ItrBoQ Aristoph. Lys. 1090.); 
for kTavayKorai. EIXANATKA- 
AI from TTociydc, &c. &c. 
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at the archonship of Euclid, and in Sparta perhaps 
later.* 

In Crete the national music was once formed on 
the same principles as in Lacedeemon,'* but became 
relaxed in course of time. In a Cnosian^ decree 
made at the beginning of the second century before 
Christ, an ambassador is commended for having often 
played on the cithara the melodies of Timotheus, Po- 
l3ddus,^ and the ancient Cretan poets. In Argos, too, 
the first person who used a cithara with more than 
seven strings was punished ;^ and in Sicyon, also, there 
were laws appointed to regulate musical contests." 

4. The chief reason why the state constantly inter- 
fered in the regulation of music was, that it was con- 
sidered much more as expressing the general tone of 
the feeling and morals of the people, than as an art 
which might be left to its own capabilities of improve- 
ment. Historical examples confirm the truth of this 
close connexion, and in particular, it is alleged re- 
specting the Dorians of Sicily, that by introducing 
a soft eflFeminate music, they destroyed the purity 
of their morals ;° while the strict domestic discipline 
at Spai-ta would hardly have been preserved without 
the assistance of the ancient style of music which was 
there cultivated. In order to explain this, it is neces- 



^ That it was a common 
practice to forge Spartan in- 
scriptionB is remarked by Valc- 
kenoer. p. 257. The genuipe- 
ncss of this decree was first 
questioned by Villebrun ad. 
Athen. VIII. p. 352. and 
Heinrich Epimenides, p. 175. 

^ Plat. Leg. II. p. 660. cf. 
III. p. 680. 

i Chishull Ant. Asiat, p. 121. 

^ A contemporary of Timo- 



theus, Plutarch Mus. 21. A- 
then.VIII. p 352 B. 

^ Plutarch Mus. 37. 

"» Boeckh Inscript. N*». 1108. 
Plutarch Mus. 32. ascribes a 
moral judgment of music par- 
ticularly to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Mantineans, and Pellene- 
ans. 

° Max. Tyr. 4. p. 46. 21. p. 
216. ed. Davis, cf. Cic. de Leg. 
II. 15. 
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sary to observe, that in those tunes music formed a 
much more universal branch of education, and was 
practised to a far greater extent by the people at large, 
than it has ever been since.** We may trace the pro- 
gress 'of music, as it from time to time fell more into 
the hands of individual artists, whilst the populace, 
which in the infancy of the art took a part in the exhi- 
bition, gradually became mere spectators. The com- 
mand of an ancient Delphic oracle,^ that public 
thanksgivings should be offered to Bromius by the 
whole people for a fruitful year, by singing choruses 
in the streets, was also followed at Sparta, at least in 
the Gymnopaedia. At this festival large choruses of 
men and boy8 appeared.«» in which many ofliie inha- 
bitants of the city doubtless took part. From this 
circumstance either the whole or part of the market 
was called chorus f and it is probable that the spacious 
(tup6x<^poi) cities of Homer were merely furnished 
with open squares large enough to contain such nu- 
merous choruses. It was at these great city cho- 
ruses that those of blemished reputation always 
occupied the hindermost rows :* sometimes, neverthe- 
less, men of consideration, when placed there by the 
arranger of the chorus, boasted that they did honour 
to the places, the places did not dishonour them/ 



® As was always the case in 
Arcadia, according to Polybins 
IV. 20. 7. 

P Ap. DemoBth. in Mid. p. 
15. compare Buttmann's Com- 
mentary, p. 35. 

4 Sosibius ap. Athen, p. 678 
B. 

'Pausan. III. 11.7. 

• Xen. Rep. Lac. IX. 5. ly 



pac dir tXavy erat, 

^ See the apophthegm of 
Damonides, Plutarch Reg. A- 
pophth. p. 130. Lac. Apophth. 
p. 203. where however x'^T^ 
is put instead of xopoiroio^^ 
which magistrate had the regu- 
lation of the choruses in gene- 
ral (Xen. Ages. 2. 17. Plu- 
tarch ubi sup. p. 173. but in 
Herodotus VI. 67. there is no 
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Those placed at the back of the chorus were called 
(like the soldiers arrayed behind the line of battle) 
^iXtig ;"" the choregus, however, did not merely defray 
the expenses of the chorus, but he also led it in per- 
son ; and indeed a choregos once performed the duties 
of flute- player at Lacedsemon/ If then every citizen 
took some part in these choruses, it follows that they 
must have been trained to them, and have practised 
them from childhood ; as we know on the other hand 
that the whole musical instruction of Crete and 
Sparta was intended as a preparation for themJ 
Accordingly, the musical school was called chorus 
among the Dorians ;* in musical training there was 
a constant reference to the public choral dances. 
Hence we perceive that, at least in early times, a cer- 
tain cultivation of music witiiin the limits prescribed 
by the national mi^ners was common to all Spartans ; 
and the saying of the poet Socrates,* *' that the bravest 
'* of the Greeks also made the finest choruses," was 
peculiarly applicable to them ; also Pratinas the scenic 
poet speaks of '' the Lacedsemonian cicada,^ as ready for 



reason to introduce him on 
conjecture) ; and the saying of 
AgesilauB, Plutarch Lac. A- 
pophth. p. ns (where however 
it is erroneously stated that 
Agesilaus was appointed king 
when a hoy). The author of 
the Agesilaus attributed to 
Xenophon states, that Agesi- 
laus, before the capture of Pei- 
rseum, returned home, though 
lame, in order to be conducted 
to his place by the choropoeus 
at the paean of the Hyacinthia; 
but he clearly confounds him 
with the Amycleans. 

" Above, page 262, note*^, 



where I preferred the explana- 
tion of Hesychius to that of 
Suidas. 

» Aristot. PolitVIII. 6. 6. 

y Plato Leg. II. p. 666. 

« Pollux IX. 5.41. 

• Ap. Athen. XIV. p. 628 F. 
Schweighseuser asks who this 
poet Socrates was ? I believe 
the passage is from the Tipool- 
fxiovf or Hymn to Apollo, which 
the philosopher composed when 
in prison. 

^ The cicada was considered 
as a musical animal, and sacred 
to Apollo. 
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** tlie chorus."*' In later times, indeed, the numbers of 
the citizens in Sparta so greatly diminished, and war 
occupied so much of the public attention, that the 
favourable side of Spartan discipline was cast into the 
shade, and Aristotle ascribes with truth to the Spartans 
of his time a just discrimination and taste for music, 
but no scientific knowledge of it.^ 

The cultivation of music, however, was the more 
general among the Dorians and kindred race of 
Arcadians, from the circumstance that women took a 
part in it, and sang and danced in public both with 
men and by themselves.* On the nature of the par- 
thenia, or the choruses performed by girls, the charac- 
ter and education of Doric virgins enable us to decide 
with confidence, when we are told, that the parthenia 
were accompanied by Dorian music, and there was 
something in them exceedingly grave and solemn/ It 
appears likewise, that aged persons, who at Athens 
would have been ridiculed for dancing at religious 
ceremonies, at Sparta often took a part in the great 
choruses, as is proved by the accounts of the three 
great choirs of boys, men, and old men, which seem 
to have danced at several great festivals.* 

5. Having now in the foregoing remarks considered 
the peculiarities of the Doric race, as well in general 



«^ lb. XIV. p. 633 A. 

* Aristot. Polit. VIII. 5. and 
on the other hand eee Chamae- 
leon ap. Athen. IV. p. 184 D. 

* Above, ch. 2. § 3. ch. 4. 
§ 1. Hesychiua iJMvXihpy trap- 
Oivuv X^P^^9 dtüpieXg, 

*" Boeckh ad Pindar, fragm. 
p. 5ri8. 

8 Plutarch Lycurg. 21. de 
amore sui 15. Lac. Inst. p. 
251. Schol. Plat. Leg. I. p. 



223. Ruhnken. p. 449. Bekker 
Zenobius, Apostolius, &c. They 
are said to have been instituted 
by TyrtÄUs (Pollux IV. 15. 
106 ), to whom Lycurgus in 
Leocrat. p. 162. 21. ascribes 
generally a large share in the 
education of youth at Sparta. 
It is from these of the Spar- 
tans that Plato copies his great 
choruses. Leg. 11. p 664 sqq. 
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as with respect to Sparta in particular» we shall next 
give some account of the progress of music among the 
several states of that race. 

That the religious music and poetry of the Dorians 
originated in Crete, has been shown above :^ and 
perhaps the loud and irregular music of the early 
Phrygian inhabitants first awakened a taste for that 
art among the Dorians. The nome, the paean, and 
the hyporcheme,* had been known in Crete from an 
early period, though the more polished form of the 
iwo last was introduced by Thaletas. The dances in 
a ring were often connected with the nome and hypor- 
cheme, according to an ancient custom in Crete and 
the neighbouring regions ; and they were danced by 
both men and women.*^ At Sparta there were the 
same dancers, known by the name of ^'p/toi, or orna- 
ments} The youth danced first some movements 
suited to his age, and of a military nature ; the maiden 
followed in measured steps^ and with feminine ges* 
tures. The Spartan music was in general derived 
from the Cretan, nor did it attempt to disown its 
origin; indeed many favourite dances, with their 
tunes, and certain paeans, ordered by law to be. sung 
at appointed times, together with many other kinds 
of music, were called Cretan."* But it cannot be 
denied that, although their origin may have been 



>"B. II. ch. 8.'§ 11,13. 

' Concerning these songs, 
see Athenseus IV. p. 181 B. 
where it is stated that tum- 
bling (Kvßiinav) was a national 
custom in Crete, and in general 
Aristozenus, ap. Athen. XIV. 
p. 630 B. 

^ Above, ch. 4. § 1. Eusta- 
thius ubi sup. relates that The- 

VOL. II. 



seus danced thus with the seven 
youths and maidens to Cnosus. 
Compare Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 
698. KvbKna op^fifjutra. 

^ Lucian de Saltat. 12. See 
Meursius Orchestra, torn. V. p. 
237. 

^ Ephorus ap. Strab. X. p. 
481 D. 
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similar, their progress and developiDeDt vf^rt very 
different The Cretan music appears to have been 
almost entirely warlike and religious, while the 
Spartan, from the time of Alonan, was adapted to 
more various purposes. Peculiar kinds of I^acedse-* 
monian dances were in existence at the time of Clcd- 
sthenes of Sicyon;** they consisted both of motions 
of the hands and feet, as Aristoxenus states of se- 
veral ancient national dances."" The early zeal for 
music in these regions is shown by the contests in 
the temple of Zeus at Ithome in Messenia, in which 
Eumelus engaged before the first war with Liace- 
daemon :^ the contests of the Muses connected with 
the Gamean festival began in the 26th Olympiad 
(676 B. C). In the time of Polycrates, Ai^ pos- 
sessed the most celebrated musicians in Greece,^ 
particularly flute-players ; about the 48th Olympiad 
(588 B.C.) Sacadas wrote poetry, composed music« 
and played lyric songs and elegies to the flute:' a 
partieulajr kind oi flute was called the Argive.' Si- 
cyoa also appears to have had a share in these im- 
provements : for after Sacadas had thrice gained the 
prize, Pythocritus of Sicyon was victorious in six 
following contests;* and the dithyrambic chorus to 
the flute was performad there with great skill and 
effect.'* That at Sicyon, Corinth, and Phlius, the 
worship of Bacchus gave a peculiar turn to music 



° Herod, VI, 129- compaup 
Wessellngf 8 note. 

<* Athenflßus J. p. 22 P. 

P Pausan. IV. 33. 3. 

* Herod. III. 131. 

'Boeckh ad Pindar, fragm. 
inc. 88. Concerning Hierax, 
see below § 7. Ariaton is also 
mentioned as an ancient flute- 
player of ArgoB, in an epigram 



of Simonide« or Bacch^des, 
Bnmck'a Analect. vol. I. p. 
141. Graisford'a Poet. Mjn. voL 
I. p. 383. Neue BaochyL 
firagm. 61. 

• Pauflan. IV. 21. 4, 

* Pausan. VI. 14. 5. 

^ See the ancient Epigram in 
AthenseuB XIV. p. 629. 
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and poetry» has been remarieed above,* and will be 
explained at greater length hereafW. In Sicily the 
worship of Demeter prevailed, whieh was always 
attended with a degree of licentiousness ; the Syra- 
cusan choruses of iambists^ were, without doubt, 
connected with this worship.' The circumstance that 
the ^femiBatte dances of the lonians were celebrated 
there in honour of Artemis,*^ was probably occasioned 
l^ music having degenerated in that island.^ 

6. We do not intend to eonsider the subject of 
dancing independently of music ; as this combination 
appears to be most convenient im our purpose of 
ascertaining its importance as connected with man- 
ners and public education. Dancing, when it did 
not merely accompany the time of the music, in- 
clined either to gymnastic dispky or to mimicry ; 
that i6> it either represented bodily activity, or it 
was meant to express certain ideas and feelings. 
The gymnastic dancing was no where so much 
practised as at Sparta, where the ancient connexion 
between the musical school and the palaestra, and of 
both with the military «ercbes,"" was more strictly 
maintained than in any other state. Indeed the march 
of the Spartans and Grrtans had, oa account of its 
musical accompaniment, some resemblance to a dance. 



* B. II. cb. 10. § 6. 

y Athen. V. p. 181 C. 

* The lmfißl(etv is also dse- 
where conneeted with this wor- 
ship ; comptve Max. Tyr. Diss. 
XXI. p. 216. Davis, and the 
general expression trucekl^etv for 
^PX^IffO«!, Theophrast. ap. A- 
then. I. p. 22 C. And Archi- 
lochuB perhaps belonged to the 
colony in which the priestess 



CleobcBa brought the mystical 
rites of Demeter from Paros to 
Thasos. 

* Particularly of Artemis 
Xirwr^, as appears from Athe- 
n«as p. 629 £. who was also 
originally 'Ionic, b. IL eh. 9. 
§5. 

^ Athen. IV. p. 103. 

° Ob which see Athen, p. 
624 B. 

z 2 
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For, whereas the other Greeks either marched to 
battle without any music, in the manner of the 
ancient Acheeans, or, like the Argives, made use of 
Tyrrhenian trumpets,** the Cretans advanced to battle 
to the sound of the lyre,^ the Spartans to that of the 
flute." This last seems, however, to have been an 
innovation; for Alcman the Laconian mentions the 
cithara ;' and the Cretans also introduced the flute in 
their army.' However, be this as it may, the flute had 
become the common instrument at Sparta ; probably 
because the cithara was not fitted for uniting large 
bodies of men, its sound being too low to produce any 
effect, even during a complete stillness. The sound 
of flutes was doubtless more piercing, and particularly 
when a great number of pipers (who in Sparta formed 
several native families)^ played the tune for attack. 
Thucydides remarks that this was not. for any reli- 
gious purpose, but that the troops might march in time, 

. ^Ptusan. 11.21.3. Ckimp- • Polyb. IV. 20. 6. Athen. 

Schol. Soph. Aj. 14. Eurip. XIV. 626. Plutarch ubi sup. 

Phoen. 1386. Athene was Lucian de Saltat. 10. Dio 

evidently the patnm of the Chrysost. Or. XXXII. p. 380. 

trumpeters, under the name Reisk. Gell. N. A. I. 11. Eu- 

£aX7r(y£, at Argos (an allusion stath. ad II. xj/. p. 1320. 3. ed. 

to which see in iEsch. Eum. Rom. 

556. Soph. Aj. 11.), because 'Fragm. 14. ed. Welcker. 
she was tutelar deity of the Pausanias III. 17. 5. mentions 
flute-players ; and this was also flute, lyre, and cithara toee- 
the case at Sparta. For it is ther. The fabulous narration 
plain from Poly«nus I. 10. that of Polyaenus appears to me to 
the ^laßariipia were offered to be historically refuted by Ale- 
Athene on the boundaries (b. man, as also by that remarked 
III. ch. 12. § 5.) only because in b. II. ch. 8. § 11. 
she presided oyer the flutes, * Polyb. IV. 20. 6. Compare 
by which the army was con- StraboX. p. 483 B. 
ducted. ^ B. III. ch. 2. § 4. ch. 12. § 

^ Athen. XII. p. 511 A. 5, 10. 
de XIV. p. 621 D. Plutarch 
Mus. 26. 
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and not as large armies are apt todo, fall into disorder.^ 
The general term for a tune of this kind was emha- 
terion.^ One kind of nome was called castoreum, 
which» like the others, was played on the flute, when 
the army marched in line to meet the enemy .^ This 
had the same rhythm"* as the other embateria," viz. an 
anapsestic ; both in its measure and melody there was 
something very • enlivening and animated,"" so that 
Alexander of Macedon always felt himself inspired 
with fresh bravery when Timotheus the Theban played 
tlie castoreum to him. There can be no doubt that it 
was originally set in the Doric mode, and bore the 
character of Spartan simplicity, notwithstanding the 
many variations which were afterwards added.'^ Pin- 
dar is reminded by its name of Castor the horseman 
and charioteer ;*> but I do not perceive what relation 
the most ancient use of this nome, as a march for the 
Spartans, could have to this point : but it clearly took 
its name from the Tyndaridse, who were considered as 



^ V. 70. See Lucian de 
Saltat. 10. 

^ The 'A^vcov was one kind 
of the iwißarripiar according to 
Hesychins, whose gloss Sirep 
varepoy irapa Attrßloi^ itrofiAadri^ 
as well as the name itself, is 
by no means clear. *Ey&jr\ia 
fUkrf Ifißariipla in.Athenfleus 
XIV. p. 630 F. Valckenaer ad 
Theocrit. Adon. p. 283. is also 
of opinion that the (yopaireioQ 
X^pOQ to the flute was an ifißa- 
Hfpioy (from dappeiy) ; but an 
Ifißa-Hipvov was not a chorus. 

* Plutarch de Mus. 26. Ly- 
cui^. 22. where however the 
YLcurrdptioy fiiXo^ of the flute^ 
players is distinguished from 
the IfMßarripiOG vaiäy^ in which 
the king joined (on the other 



hand Polyaenus I. 10. ifißarii- 
pu>y iy^l^ttxriy aükSg) ; KaoT($- 
peioy generally being used for 
the music of instruments, and 
ifißarfipioy the song itself. 

» Pollux IV. 10. 78. 

^ Messeniacum metrum seu 
embatertum^Yictorinußy p.2522. 
ed. Putsch. Comp. Hephcest. 
pag. 25. 46, 1. ed. GkiiBford. 
Schol. Eurip. Hec. 59. and 
Demetrius Triclinius ad Soph. 
Aj. 134. Cic. QuBBst Tusc. II. 
16. 

^ Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 251. 
Valer. Maxim. II. 6. 2. 

P Pindar. Pyth. II. 69. Her- 
mann de Dial. Pind. p. 19, 20. 
Boeckh de Metr. Pind. p. 276. 
Expl. Pyth. II. p. 249. 

<i Istbm. I. 16. 
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the leaders of the Spartan army/ That of the poems 
of Tyrteeus the anapcestie verses only were sung as 
marches, and that they were embateria, is now gene- 
rally admitted/ The elegies were wmg in campaigns, 
at meals, and after the peean, not in chorus, but singly, 
and for a prize. The polemarch decided/ and the 
victor was rewarded with a chosen piece of meat/ 
The Cretans had also embateria, named after Ibycos, 
a musician/ 

7. Hiat war among these ancient nations had 
something of an imitative nature, and that it was by 
imperceptible transitions connected witb the pure 
imitations of art, I have already attempted to show ;^ 
and the same may be inferred from what has been 
just said. A transition of this kind was formed by 
the P3rrrhic dance, the dancers of which bore the same 
name as the practised, armed and expert combatant 



'B. II. ch. 10. § 8. A 
third supposition is that of the 
SchoÜMt to Pindar, Pyth. II. 
12*7, that the v6poi took its 
name from the Diosouri, as 
being the . inventors of die 
Pyrrhic dance (comp. Plat. 
Leg. VIL p. *79B. Lucian de 
Saltat. 10.) But in the M«dn^ac 
of EpichannuB (ap. Schol. 
Pind. et Athen, p. 184 F.) it 
was only stated that Minerva 
played the flute for the Dios- 
curi to the €v&ir\toe v6fwc (i. e. 
the Pyrrhic), and hence that the 
flute was used as a military in- 
strument at Sparta ; but not a 
word of the Ka&rofieuK vo/ioc. 

* As, for instance, ciytr ä 
^A^ragehdy^pov in Dion C^iry'- 
soßt Orat. n. p. 31 A. ed. 
Reisk. ; aldiough, according to 
Hephaestion, the laconicumme' 



tnan wae a tetrameter eataledi- 
cus in syllabam^ with a spon- 
daic endmg; and aoeordingto 
M. Victoriuus ubi sup. a fnh 
meter eoikdeeticne m syUabam. 

^ B. III. d). 12. § 4. 

"This very precise and cre- 
dible aooouat is givea by I4ii- 
lochoTtts ap. Athen, p. 630. 
Lyourgms in Leocrat. p. 212. 
ed» Reisk. states, that it wis 
sung at the king's tent befoi« 
the battle. Compare Manso^ 
Sparta, vol. L part II. p. 171. 
Conrad Schneider in the Stu- 
dien, vol. IV. p. 18. Frandc*8 
TyrtaeuB, p. 133. 

* Hesych. in IßvioHip^ Write 
IflvicHip, ^v Topk K(nialr''lßvKgc 
Ifißariiputv TOttiedfuvogt owtp i 
mttv oim hcuKeiro. 

^BooklU.di. 12. § 10. 
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(ir(uXi^)/ The Pyrrhic dance was undoubtedly a 
production of the Doric aatbn in Crete and Sparta/ 
although in the former state it was febulously ooo^ 
necfted with the Curetes and the rites of the ancient 
Idsean Zeus>^ and at Sparta with the Dioscuri. It 
was danced to the flute,* and its time was very quick 
and liglrt, as is shown by the name of the Pyrrhio 
foot. H^ice in Crete Thaletag was able to add 
hyporcheniatic or mimic rariations to it,^ which had 
likewise quick mea^res. From this account it may 
be also inferred that the wiB^*^ance of Crete was of an 
imitative kind ; and indeed Plato says of the Pyrrhid 
dance in general that it imitated all the attitudes of 
defence, by avoiding a llxrust or a cast, retreating, 
sprm^ng up, and crouching, as also the opposite 
movments of aittack with i^rows and lances, and also 
of every kind of thrust.** 80 strong was the attach« 
ment to this dance at Sparta, that, long after it had in 
the etiler Greek states degenerated iato a Baccha* 
naliim revel, it was still dtmced by the Spartans 
as a warlike exercise, and boys of fijfteen were in* 
structed in it/ 

8« But we must return to the subject whence we 
digressed, the connexion between gymnastic ex* 
ercises and dMicing. These two arts were connected 



* lb. notes. 

• Plato Leg. VII. p. 195. 
Aristoxenus ap. Athen, p. 630 
E. Strab. X. p. 467. Nicol. 
Damasc. Kpftrtg, Lncian de 
Sdtat a Schol. Pindar. Pyth. 
II. 121. HetychiOB in irv^fitxi* 
{«iv. PoUqx IV. 14. 99. deriTei 
two ti^tneXtH Sfyxffffuc from Crete, 
the Pytvhic and the Telesiaa, 
eomp* Athen, p. 690 A; and 
ürom Athen, p. 92f9 C. it a{H 



pears that there were there 
also the similar dances of 6p^ 
alrric and eirucpiyW^coc* 

^ See Hoeck's Kreta, vol. I. 
p. 212. 

^ Above, p. 342. note'. 

^ Schol. Pind. ubi sop. 

« Leg. VII. p. 815. 

'Athen, p. 631 A. Comp. 
MemrsiuB Orchestra Op. vol. 
V. p. 242. Manso, Sparta, voK 
I. part II. p. 115. 
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by the pentathlon, a pattern of adroitaess^ activily, 
strength and measured motions, which was accom- 
panied by the music of the flute.^ In later times any 
tunes were used for this exhibition ; but earlier certain 
fixed measures were played, one of which bad been 
composed by Hierax, a disciple of Olympus '} nor at 
that time did distinguished artists disdain to appear as 
actors in these sports, as, for example, Fythocritus of 
Sicyon. At Argos, at the Sthenia, the combatants 
wrestled to the sound of the flute ;' and a melody of 
this same Hierax was played^ when the women carried 
flowers (at a festival) to the temple of Here. At 
Sparta the chief object of the Gymnopsedia was to 
represent gymnastic exercises and dancing in inti- 
mate union, and indeed the latter only as the accom- 
plishment and end of the former. One of the princir 
pal games at this festival resembled the anapoUe^ or 
wrestling-dance; the boys danced in regular time 
with graceful motions of the hands, in which the 
methods of the wrestling-school and the pancration 
were shown ; at the same time, however, this dance 
had some mixture of the Bacchanalian kind.^ Thus 
also the youths (ephebi) of Sparta, when they were 
skilled in their exercises, danced in rows behind each 
other, to the music of the flute, first military, then 
choral dances, and at the same time repeated two 
verses, of which one was an invitation to Aphrodite 



^ As is frequently Been on adopted, 

vases. ^ Athen, p. 678 B. and com- 

^ Plutarch. Music. 26. Comp, pare p. 631 £. p. 632 C. Coo- 
Pollux IV. 10. 79. ceming the gjmnopedia in 

' Plutarch ubi sup. general, see Meurs. Orchest. 

^ That is, if the emendation p. 202. and the passages cited 

of Salmasius, Itpwaov for Qtp&r by Creuzer Comment Herod. 

Kiov^ in Pollux IV. 10. 78, is vol. I. p. 230. 
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and E!ros to join them, the other an exhortatk)n to one 
another." There was also a dance with a ball at 
Sparta and Sicyon.*" The Bib<mSy a dance of men 
and women, was of the gymnastic kind;"* all the 
dancers struck their feet behind, a feat, of which a 
Spartan woman in Aristophanes prides herself.^ Prizes 
were given to the most skilful ; and we are told by a 
verse which has been preserved that a Laconian girl 
had danced the Bibasis a thousand times more than 
any other had done.^i Besides the Bibasis the Dipodia 
is mentioned ;' but so little is known about it, that the 
origin of its name even is not clear/ In a comedy of 
Aristophanes a chorus of Lacedaemonians danced a 
Dipodia to the flute, and sing, chiefly in trochaic 
metre, of the battles of Thermopylae and Artemi- 
sium, and the friendship of Sparta and Athens ; 
after which follows another song, which was pro- 
bably danced in the same manner. In this the 
chorus implores the Laconian Muse to come from 
mount Taygetus, and to celebrate the tutelar deities 
of Sparta ; and urges itself to the dance in words 
which give a very good idea of its character : '* Come 

™ woßpuf Trainee vo^a fji£T6ßar€f ^ Cited by Pollux, x^^ ^O'f« 

icai Kuffia^aTE ßikrioy, Lucian de ßißdvri (rather ßlßari) irXct^ra 

Salt. 10. II. ^1} Tiip vii ?ro«ca, which becomes 

° Athen, p. 14 D. from Di- a trimeter iambic by the omis- 

caearchuB and Hippasus. At sion of the first froxa. 

Argos the choruses of boys 'Pollux IV. 4. 101. Hesy- 

were called BoXka^pa^ai, Plu- chius in v. See Meurs. Or- 

taich Quieet Graec. 51. p. 405. chest, under SiiroS/o, iiawo^itr- 

*> Pollux IV. 14. 102. fwc iroa/jcpo. 

^ Lysist. 82. The avoXaicri- ' Perhaps it was connected 

(uy of the Spartan women with the trochaic dipodia, which 

when dancing is mentioned in appears to have been the com- 

Oribasius Med. p. 121. ed. mon metre in these choral songs, 

Moeq. ; the iKXaKrlafuira, as a though mixed with cretics, 

woman's dance in general is spondees, dactylic, and logacedic 

mentioned by Pollux ubi sup. verses. 
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*' hither with a light motioii to sing erf* Sparta. Where 
there are choruses m honour of the gods^ aixl the 
noise of dancing» when» like young horses, the 
maklens on the banks of the Eurotas rapidly move 
" their feet ; while their hair floats, like reveUing 
'' Bacchanals ; and the daughter of Leda directs diem, 
'' the sacred leader of the chorus. Now Und up the 
" hau*, and leap like fawns ; now strike the measured 
'' tune which gladdens the chorus."* Many points in 
this description remind us of the dances of the Laco* 
nian maidens at the worship of Artemis of Caryae, 
which were animated and ?ehement.^ 

9. We DOW come to the dances whose object was 
to express and represent some peculiar meaning. 
This was either some feeling (to which class almost 
all the religious as well as the theatrical dances 
belong) or some outward object ; to which we mixf 
refer the ndmic dances. To the latter, the Pyrrhic 
and the Gymnopsedian dances belong, and to the reli- 
gious, the Hyporcheme, which we treated of in con^ 
nexion with the worship of ApoUo/ Of this descrip- 
tion was perhaps the Bryallicha/ a dance in honour of 

^ AriBtoph. Lysist. ad fin. /lacvou is defended against Toup 

^ Some rite« of Bacchus Were and Meineke (Euphcmon. fragm. 

miaoed with the wonihip of the 42. p. 9S.) by Philafgyr. ad 

Caryatan Artemis, as may be Virg. Georg. II. 481. who traoa- 

aeen from Sernui ad Virg. lates the name by fimosa 

Eclog, VIII. 80; hence the Bacch6t. The Caryatides, who 

dances of this coddess were of danced with uplifted hands» 

a wild and yicuent character. (Lynceusap* Athen. Yt. p. 341 

Accordingly, Praxiteles (Pliny, D.) may be t^cognised in mauy 

H. N. XXXVI. 4.) made reliefs as young women with 

a joint compoaition oF Oarya- their garments girt up and 

tides and Thyadcs ; and Pra* lightly clad, 

tinas (Athen. A. p. 392.) wrote "^ B. 11. oh. 8. § 14. 

a play called /^vftaiyia. i) Kit- 7 Pollux IV. 14. 104. where 

pvdndec» ^ former of whom» for /So/^^XXtca write with Schnd- 

also caUed äinrfuiipm, occur as der (in v.) ßfiudKXixn, 
Bacchantes. The form A^mf^ 
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Aitemis and Apdlo, danced by women^ or, as isome 
assert, by men in hideous women's masks, who at the 
same time «ang hymas to the two deilaee.* The name 
s^ifies a violent leap ; and from what we can gamier 
elsewhere respecting the character of this dance, it 
appear to have been irregular and licentious. How 
it ^rees witii the worship of Apollo, one does not 
eKacdy perceive, miless it is supposed that some fable 
in the history ofthat god was represented in a mimic 
style, which admitted oi such irregularity. The 
worship of Artemis, however, had other forms which 
produt^ these licentious dances, as in Laconia itself 
^ Cabbis/ 

A few particulars respecting several Ijaoonian 
dances have been preserved by a grammarian,^ whose 



* Hesychtus has /SvWi^at 
X^pol Tires opy^ardv Tcapa 
k&KmnPi then ßp^akiicrcu op- 
yifirral from Ibvcufl and Ste- 
üchoruB; next ppv^oXix« (but 
theodtetofthe letters reqnires 
BPYAAAIXA), ia the sense of 
frightful female masks, from 
Rhinthon ; and ßpv^aXtxa^ 
BPYAAAIXAS) rhc fiax^a- 
^ac, AcLKhfyeg ; and, lastly, 
ßpvWoxi^o^i persons who sang 
hymns in hideous female masks. 
Ihe original forms appear to 
have been )3pv<5XXixa for the 
iancey ßpvdXXlxfi for the mo;^ 
and /3pvaXX/«cn7C (like hiKriXlK- 
nyc) for the dancer, 
» Vol. I. p. 317, note •, 
»» Pollux IV. 14. 104. h U 
Tiva Kol AojMSMJCO ^pyfiftara» 
^juaXia* SctXi^oi ^ ^trai^ ital 
ir' aWoii 2Arvpoi hiroTpoxp, 
ofxpipepof ical Idvfißoi M 
Aioyvtrf- KoX impvarii^ec M 
*Apre/ic3t* Koi ßpv&SXixa rofAtv 



tipiffia 'BpvaiKKlxov' wpotytap- 
Xovyro ^e yvvaTiffc ^ATroXXjuvi 
Kfd ^Aprifith' oi mffroyvTtuvec 
ytfQVTiav vxo ßwcrryUotc ri^ 
/jufiTftny uxpv* ol ^e yvjnavtQ 
(vMvtfv t^\i0v kitißaivoyrtg 
ifpXpvyro^ ha^ciyti rapayriviSta 
äfiirexofJ^yoi' koI firfvec Xa- 
plvw fjiiy ipyjifMy Min^fiov h' 
^p rov ihpovToc aifXr/roV' rvp- 
ßaala de IkoXeito ro opyriixa to 
iiOvpafißucov. fiifirikucrjy de 
hcSOiovr ^i ic IpufA&vyro ttmc 
iirl rp icXoTJf Ttiy k^Xiay fupdy 
6Xi(TtcofUyovg. XayLTTpoTtpa it 
i|v fiv ^tpx^yro ywfjpyei av¥ 
alirxjpoXoyLi;^» In this passage 
there is nothing altered except 
/SpvdXXtxa and B/DvttXXiyov for 
ßapiXXixoL attd /Saj^vKX/x»«^ 
\mfeirp9i^ffCL hi tfy Ijy iosr Kap* 
Tfoiripav li fiy ; and fufjLrjKuaip 
for tufiriTiicijy^ as a friend of thtt 
autiior's hai profpoaed (Q. A« 
Sc^oeU, de origine Gmci 4x9^ 
«latis, p. 9f .)» ^^^ gives ikt 
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account we will insert at fiill, adding only some 
remarks of our own. '^ 7^ Deimalea was danced 
'* by Silent and Satyrs waltzing in a circle,'* its 
name being perhaps derived from the cowardice (SfT/ta) 
of these " useless and worthless fellows," as Hesiod 
calls them."" '' The Ithymbi was danced to Bacchus, 
the dance of the Caryatides to Artemis ; the Bry^ 
allicha was so called after its inventor BryaBi- 
chus ; it was danced by women to Apollo and 
" Artemis.*' The following dances also, as appears 
from the conclusion, were Laconian. *' TTie Hypo- 
gypones imitated old men with sticks. The Gy- 
pones danced on wooden stilts, and wearing 
transparent Tarentine dresses. The Menes was 
danced by Chariniy^ and took its name from the 
flute-player who invented it. There was a Bac- 
" chanaiian dance called Tyrbasia,** probably resem- 
bling the Argive Tyrb^, and deriving its name from 
its intricate mazes. " A dance in which they mi- 
*^ micked those who were caught stealing the remains 
*' of meals was called Mimelic. But the Gymno- 
posdia, danced with jests and merriment, was mare 
splendid^** The merry spirit, and the love for comic 
exhibition, which produced all these mimic dances, is 
shown in these imperfect notices, the deficiencies of 
which we can only supply in one instance, viz. in the 
account of the Deicelictae (or Mimeli) . There was at 



same sense as hucriXiffruciiy, hifiaXia is not however at sll 
which I had formerly proposed, certain ; and still less the word 
as fic/iiyXot and ^tucrikiaral were fcijfvec, a little lower, 
synonyms, according to Suidas ^ On the Charinus or Gra- 
in 'Zwrlßtoc' cioso, see below, ch. 7. § 3 ; 
. ^ yivoQ nifriiaviiy 2arvpci»v and on the Argolian rvpßri, b. 
Aral afitrxavoepy^y, Hesiod. ap. II. ch. 10. § 6. 
Strab. X.p.471. The reading 
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Sparta an ancient play, but it was probably acted only 
by the common people, and quite extempore, nor ever 
by regular players.' From the account of Nepos it 
may be also conjectured that it was performed by 
unmarried women. The name Deicelictce (or Mi- 
meli) merely means "imitators;"' but it came to 
signify only comic imitators.^ In this play there was 
not (according to Sosibius)** any great art ; for Sparta 
in all things loved simplicity. It represented in plain 
and common language either a foreign physician or 
stealers of fruit (probably boys), who were caught 
with their stolen goods ;^ that is, it was an imitation of 
common life, probably alternating with comic dances. 

10. In Laconia it was chiefly the lower orders who 
had any decided love for comedy and buffoonery ; for 
with the Dorians we only now and then discover a ray 
of levity or mirth piercing the gravity of their nature. 
I have already mentioned,^ that from the Helots, who 
dwelt in the houses of the Spartans, and were called 
Mothones, or Mothaces, a kind of riotous dance took 



* Although the Spartans also 
called regular actors ^eiici|X/in-ai, 
Plutarch AgesiL 21. Lac. A- 
pophth. p. 185. ApostoliuB XV. 
39. Schol. II. X' 391. 

' ilKfiXoy according to Hesy- 
chiuB äv^plat, (^diov wapa Aa- 
KWffir perhaps refers to the fact 
mentioned m vol. I. p. 66> 
note^. 

< h€ucri\urral trKtvowoiol koI 
fu^rfralf Sosibius ap. Athen. 
XIV. p. 621 D. Hesychius in 
hiKTiXivral, ct interprett. They 
vere fUfioK6yoi according to 
Hesychius in ^ImiXoyi Ktü^iicol 
according to Eustathius p. 884. 
23, tTKtinrrtKol according to Schol. 



Apoll. Rh. I. '746. The Laco- 
nic form is deiicriXderaQ' 

^ Ap. Athen. Eustath. ubi 
sup. Suidas and Phavorinus in 
diKrikiaTfSy^ and Suidas in 2cih 
alßwg. On the Lacedsemonian 
mimicry see also Boettiger 
Quat. setat. reiscenicse, p. 8. 

^ See Plutarch Lycurg. i. 

KaX <l>ipov<Ti icXiTrrovrcc, oi fi€v 
ciri rove icfivovg ßa^iZoyrtg (rob- 
bers of gardens), oi ^ lig rk r«fy 
är^pwy avaalria wapei<Tpiovr€c 
(the thieves of the idtKofupfi of 
Pollux cited in p. 347, note^. 

^ B. III. ch. 3. § 3; and see 
SchoU A^stoph. Plut. 219. Eq. 
632. 
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its name, in which drunken persona were probably 
represented; whence perhaps was derived the story 
that the Spartans intoxicated their slaves as a warning 
to their children. Other dances may periiaps have 
been common among the peasants^ and particularly 
among the shepherds of remote regions. 

It is an interesting question, and one alBed to the 
present inquiiy« to ascertain the origin of the bueeäe 
poetry of the ancients. No one can doubt that its 
mingled character of simplicity, nature, and buffoonery, 
was copied from real life. Now the manners which it 
represented could neither have been those of slaves» 
for the condition of slavery does not admit of any re« 
gular society ; nor yet of free citizens, for the rustic 
scenes of this poetry wholly disagree with a city life. 
It remains therefore that it inutated the life of sub* 
jects, of bondmen, such as existed as a separate dafis 
in the Doric states, and accordingly bucolic poems are 
commonly in the Doric dialect. It is related^ that 
when Xerxes had overnm Greece, and the Spartan 
women could not perform the customary rites of Arte- 
mis Caryatis, the shepherds came from the moimtains, 
and sang pastoral hymna to tibe goddess.' From this 
confused accoimt we may collect that in the north of 
Laconia there had been some rude essays of pastoral 
poetry. In this respect, however, the shepherds of 
Italy and Sicily have become far more celebrated; 
Epicharmus mentions their bucolios (ßouicoXiMrju^), 
as a kind of dance and song *,"" and even before his time 



I Diom«d. 3. p. 483. ei ^"Aprc/Mc Avq. 
Putsch» ServiuB mi Virg. EcV "^ ^v 'AXjc^Ki ifaUr 'OWm 

L Doimti»^ Vit. Virg. f. 84. yawayy, Athe». XIV. p. 6)9 

$q^ Diomede« al&o coimecta tlie A. C^isf . Hsaych* et Etpxu 

SicLLian bucoliasms with rilo« M. io v. 
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Stesiehorus had formed them into a speeiea of lyric 
poetry .'^ Nevertheless their origin appears not to 
have been independent of one another, for both in 
Laconia and Sicily the name of Tityrus was used for 
the leading goat or ram of the flock."" That the 
same name should equally distinguish the human and 
animal leader of the flock, is a trait of the simplicity 
of those men, who passed their days among valleys 
and pastures, harmlessly tending their flocks, and 
taking no more notice of other modes of life than 
sending from time to time the produce of their industry 
to the city. Now in Sicily these shepherds were not 
of Qreek extraction, but were undoubtedly of the 
aboriginal Si<mlian populatk)n, the ancient worshippers 
of the goddess Pales ; ^ and it is not improbable that 
the bucolic poetry owed its origin to native talent. 
Eiven the ancient legend of Daphnis, who lost his eyes 
through his love for a nymph,^ appears to me rather 
of a Siculian than Greeian cast ; although how far the 
character of the Greeks and of the native inhabitants 
WN^ opposed, is a very obscure subject of inquiry.' 



» iEHan.V.H. X. la 
^ Tityrus, fluxording to Ser- 
vius ad £cl. I. i. was aries ma- 
jor^ qui gregem emieire cansue» 
verity lingua Lacorda ; a goat, 
accoiding to Sehol. TkeDorit, 
III. 2. I%otiu8 in v. Tin^^ 
ia the Doric fom of ml^vpo^^ 
wkieh also originally meant a 
goat; whence oiaitpva (u e. ac^ 
ou^ya), or 9%ff{tpm^ a goat'skin : 
hit rlrvfoc is not allied to 
trArvpog (aa the Schol. Theocrit. 
III. 2. VII. 12. £uBtath.ad 
II. r. p. 1151. 39. ed. Rom. 
suppose; eomp. Oreuzei, Sym- 
bolik, vol. III. p. 19*f). The 



date called rcr^pivac by the 
Italian Dorians (Artemidorus 
ap. Athen. IV. p. 182 D. Eu- 
stath. p. 1157. 38), was so 
named from a shepherd, 

f Of the deol HaXucol^ near 
mount iBtna, which evidently 
were onginaUy identical with 
the goddess Pales of the Ro- 
mans ; and conaequeBtly her 
warship belongs to the Sicu« 
lian branch of the Roman reli^ 
gion. 

«1 SchoL Hiaoc ct Vhrg, 
iBlian ubi si^ 

' The poems of Theocritus 
unluckily give little informa- 
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1 1 . To conclude ; as in Attica, 80 among the Do- 
rians» comedy connected itself with the country fesü-^ 
vols of Bacchus ; and, as Aristotle says,' originated 
from the extemporaneous songs of those who led the 
Phallic processions, which were still customary in 
many Greek cities at the time of that philosopher. 
Of this, Sicyon furnishes an example. There was 
there a dance called 'Ax^r^p,' which was probably of 
a Phallic nature; and also a comic entertainment, 
called the Phallophori,*^ in which the actors, with their 
heads and faces adorned with flowers, but immasked» 
came into the theatre, in stately garments, some at the 
common entrance, some at the scene-doors ; the Phal- 
lophorus, his face smeared with soot, walked first from 
among them, and, after giving notice that they came 
with a new song in honour of Bacchus, they began to 
ridicule any person they chose to select. Thus too die 
Phlyaces of Tarentum were probably connected with 
the worship of Bacchus, whose festivals were accom- 
panied with similar rejoicings in Sicily.^ 

Yet the rites of Demeter sometimes gave rise among 
the Dorians to lascivious entertainments of this kind, 
as we learn from the description in Herodotus of the 
^ginetan choruses of women at the festival of Arte- 
mis and Auxesia, which provoked others of their sex 

tion on these points, as the bu- proverb fuaporepoc Mopvyov ori- 

colics are those which show the ginally referred to the rude 

most artifice and novelty. mirth at the vintage-festivals, at 

' Poet. IV. 14. which it was common in Sicily 

^ Athen. XIV. p. 631 D. At (and probably elsewhere also) 

Athens too the country Phallic to smear the face with the juice 

festival was called lofyrif aXririg* of the grape. In Italy there 

^ Semus Delius ap. Athen, were also at the festival of Ar^ 

p. 621 F. p. 622 C. and Sui- temis Corythallia clowns, with 

das in S^/io^. Compare b. II- wooden masks (icvpiOpa), called 

ch. 10. § 6. KvpiTToly Hesych. in v. 

^ It seems probable that the 
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by riotous and insultiDg language.' These mockeries 
were, however, only the humour of the moment, and 
were merely accessaries to certain dances and songs ; 
but among the Megarians, comedy, we know not by 
what means, obtained a more artificial character, and 
a more independent form. 



CHAP. VII. 



§ 1. Origin of comedy at Megara. § 2. Life and drama of Epi- 
charmus. § 3. Traces of theatrical representations on painted 
vases. § 4. Political and philosophical tendency of the drama 
of Epicharmus. § 5. Mimes of Sophron. § 6. Plays of 
Rhinthon. § 7. Origin of tragedy at the city festivals of Bac- 
chus. § 8. Early history of the Doric tragedy. § 9. Character 
of the Doric lyric poetry. § 10. Doric lyric poets. § 11. 
Origin of the Doric lyric poetry. § 12. Character of the Doric 
style of sculpture. 

1 . At Athens, a coarse and ill-mannered jest was 
termed a Megarian joke ;" which may be considered 
as a certain proof of the decided propensity of that 
people to humour. This is confirmed by the claims 
of the Megarians, who disputed the invention of 
comedy with the Athenians,'* and perhaps not with- 
out justice, if indeed the term invention be at all ap- 



* iEginetica, p .110. sq. 

*Aristoph. Vesp. 51. ycXwra 
MeyapoSer fC£icXe/i/bicVov. Eupo- 
liB ap. Schol. Vesp. 51. et As- 
pas. ad Aristot. Eth. Nie. IV. 
2. 20. fol. 53 B. TO ffKÜfifi 
ktrtXyic Kal Meyapiicey Koi 
m^^pa yjnrvpov yeXdiffir, 4tc 
op^Cy TO. waicia (as emended hy 
Dobree in Porson's Tracts, p. 
384.). See also on the ycXüic 

VOL. II. 



M£y apiicoQ Diogenian. Prov. 
IV. 88. App. Vatic. I. 46. 
Apostol. VI. 2. What Aristotle 
ubi sup. relates, refers merely 
to the silly and unnecessary 
display of a Megarian choregus 
for comedy, in the embellSh- 
ment of the theatre. 

^ Aristot. Poet. 3. Aspasius 
ubi sup. 

2a 
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plicable to the rise of the several branches of poetry, 
which sprung so gradually, and at such diflferent 
times, from the particular feelings excited by the 
ancient festival rites, that it is difficult, and perhapa 
impossible, to fix upon the period at which the spediea 
of composition to which each gave rise was sufficiently 
advanced to be called a particular kind of poetry. 
Yet it is in the highest degree probable that the 
Athenians were indebted for the earliest form of their 
comic poetry to the Megarians. The Megarian 
comedy is ridiculed by Ecphantides, one of the early 
comic poets of Athens, as rude and unpolished, which 
circumstance alone makes its liigher antiquity pro- 
bable.*' Ecphantides, whom Aristophanes, Cratinus, 
and others, ridicule as rough and unpolished,^ looks 
down in his turn on those who had introduced comedy 
from Megara, and claims the merit of first seasoning 
the uncouth Älegarian productions with Attic salt 
But one of the earliest introducers of comedy was, 
according to the most credible and authentic accounts, 
Susarion, a native of Tripodiscus, an ancient village 
in the Megarian territory;® in Attica he made his 
first appearance in the village of Icaria,' situated on 



^ Ecphantides ap. Aspas. ubi 
8 up. says, McyapcicQc icwfii^hiaQ 
atr/i* oh ^UifX' ijfryyvojjiriy to 
^pd^a MeyapiKov Troiflv, as Mei- 
neke ad Menand. p. 382. and 
Qusest. Seen. I. p. 6. has cor- 
rectly written, i. e. " the song 
" which I sing is not thai of a 
" Megarian comedy ; I was 
'* asnamed to make my play 
" Megarian.** 

*^ Concerning Ecphantides, 
see Schneider ad Aristot. Pol. 
VIII. 8. Gaisford ad Hephaest. 
p. 97. and particularly Nceke's 



Choerilus, p. 51 sq. and Mei- 
neke Quecst. Seen. I. p. 12. 
who correctly place» him be- 
tween Magnes and Chionides 
on the one side, and Cratinus 
and Teleclides pu the other, 
about Olymp. 80. 460 B. (X 
[See also Clinton, F. H. voL 11. 
Introduction, p. xxxvii.] 

^ Aspasius ubi sup. Schol. 
Dionys. Thrac. in Bekker'a 
Anecdota Gr. p. 748. compare 
Bentley Phalarid. p. 261. 

' Marm. Par. ep. 34. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 308 
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the borders of Megarls and Boeotia ;* where it is 
known from mythological fables, that the rural festival 
of Bacchus had been celebrated from an early period. 
The argument for its Doric origin, derived from the 
name xa>jtupSia, ^*the village-song" (the Pelopon- 
nesians calling their villages xoijxai, and the Athe- 
nians S^/ioi), is by no means conclusive, as the 
derivation of that name from the word kco/io^, a tur 
multuous festival procession^ is far more probable. 
The early time at which comedy must have flourished 
may be seen from the fact, that it passed over to 
Athens in the 50th Olympiad ;^ but of its character 
we should form a very partial judgment, if we trusted 
implicitly to the accounts of the Athenian neigh- 
bours ; and yet we have no other means of informa- 
tion. 

The ancient comedy of Susarion, and of the Me- 
garians, was (as is clear from the passage of Ecphan- 
tides) founded on a dramatic principle ; although a 
species of lyric poetry, also called comedy, had ex- 
isted from an early period among the Dorians and 
JBolians ;* nor can I admit tiie opinion of Aristotle» 



* As may be inferred from 
Statiu» Theb. XIL 619. 

** According to Aristot. Poet. 
3. it originated during the ex- 
istence of democracy at Me- 
gara ; but the period of popular 
rule in this town (b. III. ch. 
9. § 10.) was too late for this 
to be strictly true, though its 
rise was probably connected 
with a democratic principle, 
which was alive at M^ara 
before the time of Theagenes, 
and after his downfall was con- 
tinually on the increase. 

* Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, 



vol. II. p. 362 sqq. and Thi- 
ersch, Einleitung zu Pindar, p. 
117. with the opposite remark 
on the TO. ivivitcia Kiü/i^^6gy 
Goettiiigen Review, 1821. part 
106. p. 1050. I also conceive 
that the comedies of Antheas 
the Lindian, the relation (<rvy- 
yeyifg) of Cleobulus, were lyric ; 
who passed his whole life in 
leading processions to Bacchus, 
and also practised the obscure 
woirjmg ^la ffvyOiruty dyo/JL^rtoVj 
Athen. X. p. 445 A. In this 
instance the comedies are evi- 
dently only procession-songs 

2 A 2 
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that Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who 
wrote a comedy with a plot or story ; previously to 
those poets, only some extempore and ahusive speeches 
(iaftß/^6ij/) were, according to his view of the subject, 
introduced between the songs of the chorus ; but if 
this had been the case, the Megarian comedy would 
not have differed materially from the Sicyonian sports 
of the Phallophori, nor have attracted so much atten- 
tion as it actually did. A Megarian actor, named 
Mseson, is oflen mentioned by the ancients as the in- 
ventor of masks of certain characters of low comedy, 
as cooks, scullions, sailors, and the like.^ Hence it 
may be inferred that these Megarian farces, with their 
established or frequently recurring characters, had 
some resemblance to the Oscan Atellane plays. 

2. It is indeed very probable that the Megarian 
furnished the first germ and elements of the Sicilian 
comedy, as perfected by Epicharmus. For the Me- 
garians in Sicily, as well as those near Athens, laid 
claim, according to Aristotle,* to the invention of 
comedy, and there is no doubt that a communication 
was kept up between those two states. Now it is 
possible that comedy was brought from Megara to 
Syracuse, when Gelon (484 or 4?3 B. C.)" trans- 
planted the inhabitants from the former to the latter 
city; and thus the elements of comedy which ex- 
isted in the choruses and iambic speeches, were, by 
their subsequent combination with a more improved 
species of poetry, brought to maturity. This suppo- 



from KWfwi:. The same is like- XIV. p. 659 A. Hcsych. in Mcu- 

wise true of the slanderous co- <twv, rerrtf . Festus in Maeson. 

medies of Timocreon , also a Rho- cf Zenob. Pro v. II. 11. 
dian, Suidas in v. ^ Poet. III. 5. 

^ Aristoph. Byz. ap. Ath. ™ B. I. ch. 6. § 10. 
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sition, however, rests upon mere conjecture. Epi- 
charmus, the son of Helothales,** must have gone to 
Syracuse at this emigration, having formerly resided 
at Megara ; but he cannot be considered as the per- 
son vrho really introduced comedy at Syracuse, as he 
had lived only a short time at Megara ; he was, as we 
are credibly informed, a native of Cos,** and went to 
Sicily with Cadmus, that is, about, or soon after, 480 
B. C.>^ and he must at this time have been at least a 
youth, in order to have acquired a name and influence 
in the reign of Hieron (between 478 and 467 B.C.)** 
In confirmation of the statement that he was a native 
of Cos, it may be remarked, that he was likewise a 
physician, which was the regular profession of his 
brother, his family being probably connected with 
that of the Asclepiadse. Phormis, or Phormus, who 
by Aristotle and others is often mentioned with Epi- 
charmus, appears to have been earlier than that poet 
by some Olympiads, having been the friend of Gelon, 
and tutor to his children ;■ but his fame was so com- 

° That the names *' Chima- The statements of the writer 

" rus " and " Tityrus " were Tcepl icfu/i^Siac in Kuster's Ari- 

taken from the occupation of stophanes, p. xii. yiyove Kara 

the shepherd and goatherd, nyVoyoXv/xirtii^a, andofSuidas, 

is remarked hy Welcker on ^i/ 3c vpo rdv HtpaiKdv tnj IJ, 

Schwenck's Mythologische An- 3e^0'fc&>v£v2)v/>ajcov(racC)perhaps 

deutungen, p. 331. refer to the arrival of Epichar- 

® Diog. Laert. and riyic ap. mus in Sicily. 

Suid. cf. Diomed. 3. p. 486. ed. ' Jamhl. Pythag. 34. cf. Plin. 

Putsch. H. N. XX. 11. Diog. Laert. 

P See vol. I. p. 187. note *. ubi sup. Eudoc. ap. Villois. 

'^ This statement is indeed Anecd. vol. I. p. 193. 

inconsistent with the account ' Suidas. His first covering 

in Diog. Laert. VIIL 18. that the stage with purple skins 

Epicharmus, when a child of reminds us of the Megarian 

three months, was brought choregus, who used real pur- 

from Cos to Megara; but this pie. Aristot. Eth. Nie. IV. 2. 

is not a sufficient authority to 20. Bentley Phalarid. p. 260. 

set aside the other accounts, considers him as identical with 
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pletely eclipsed by that of his successor, that there is 
scarcely anything remaining of his plays, except a 
few titles,* which however show that he parodied my- 
thological subjects. 

But Epicharmus is much less known and esteemed 
than his peculiar style of writing and dramatic skill 
deserve ; and those authors greatly err, who fix upon 
the period when his peculiar kind of poetry had 
arrived at perfection, as the commencement of the 
Athenian comedy, and attribute the clumsy and 
rustic simplicity from which the latter emerged, to 
the Sicilian style, which had enjoyed all the advan- 
tages which the life of a city and court could afiFord.*" 
Before, therefore, we enter into details respecting 
the dramas, of Epicharmus, we will say a few words 
on the nature of his subjects, and his mode of handling 
them. 

The subjects of the plays of Epicharmus w&e 
chiefly mythological, that is, parodies or travesties of 
mythology, nearly in the style of the satyric drama 
of Athens. Thus in the comedy of Busiris, Hercules 
was represented in the most ludicrous light, as a vo- 
racious glutton, and he was again exhibited in the 
same character (with a mixture perhaps of satirical 
remarks on the luxury of the times) in ** the Mar- 
** riage of Hebe,'* in which an astonishing number of 



Phormis the Mcenaliaii, who 
served Gelon and Hieron with 
great honour; to me it Beems 
that the ideas of an Arcadian 
condotiiere and a comic poet 
are quite irreconcileable. 

* Fabric. Biblioth. vol. II. p. 
315. Harles. 

** There is no reason for sup- 
posing that there were never 



more than two interlocutors in 
the plays of Epicharmus. Three, 
viz. Amycus, Pollux, and Cas- 
tor, are evidently engaged in 
the dialogue of which a frag- 
ment is preserved in Schol. 
Soph. Aj. 122. "AfivKCfi^Kv^i 

and there must have been se- 
veral in the "A^ttcerroc. 
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dishes was mentioned/ We can however form a 
better notion of the drama called " Hephaestus, or 
"the Revellers,*' chiefly by the help of some ancient 
works of art, which have come down to us. The 
[day began we are told, with Hephaestus chaining his 
mother Here by magical charms to a seat, from which 
he only released her after long entreaties.^ Now on 
a vase discovered at Bari in the liingdom of Naples, 
and now preserved in the British Museum,* Here, 
with the superscription HHPA,* is seen seated on a 
throne ; on her right is a clown fantastically dressed, 
whom his pointed cap marks as a servant of Hephaes- 
tus, and his name« Daedalus, is written over his head ;^ 
on her left is Mars, dressed, with the exception of his 
helmet, in the same feshion (with the superscription 
ENEJTAAIOS) ; both these figures are armed, and 
endeavouring, the one to dissolve, the other to 
rtrei^tfaen the charm by which Here is held. The 
whole scene is evidently supposed to take place on a 
stage, leading to which there are some steps ; and as 
tkere were no other Sicilian or Italian comedies on the 
same subject, it may without hesitation be considered 
as a representation of the first part of the Hephaestus 
of Elpidiarmus. 



* See Casaubon ad Athen. 
III. 13. p. 116. HarleBS ibid. p. 

45. 

y Photius in "Hpac htrfwvg^ 
and Suidas in "llpag U htrjjLovQ, 

* Figured in Mazoccbi Tab. 
Heracl. ad p. 138. Hancarville, 
vol. III. pi. 105. Millin, Galerie 
Mythologique,XIII. 48. 

* This form of the H or as- 
pirate, which seems to have 
been peculiar to the Italian 
Greeks, is found, besides the 



Heraclean Tables and this vase, 
on the Pcestum vase, which 
Lanzi and others have edited 
(Illwtraziane di due vasißtiiU^ 
Roma 1809). 

^ Why I do not (with Vis- 
conti Mus. Pio Clement, vol. 
IV. p. 20. and Welcker ap. 
Dissen. ad Find. Nem. IV. p. 
386.) suppose that Daedalus 
means Hepheestus himself, is 
sufficiently explained in the text. 
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The legend went on to say, that Hephsestus» having 
in consequence of this act been ill-treated by hU 
parents, entirely deserted Olympus, until Bacchus, 
having contrived to make him drunk, placed him on 
an ass, and thus brought him in jolly merriment back 
to Olympus ; to which transaction the other title of 
the piece, " the Revellers/' evidently alludes. Now 
this scene also has been transmitted to us in some 
ancient paintings, which although tliey do not exhibit 
the theatrical dress and the place of performance so 
clearly as that just mentioned, are evidently taken 
from comedies. There is on a Coghill vase** a pro- 
cession in which the names of the several individuab 
composing it are superscribed; first Marsyas as a 
flute-player ; then G)medy, in a state of violent 
motion ; next Bacchus, in the ancient festival cos- 
tume ; and lastly, Hephastus, who in other com- 
positions of the same subject is drawn riding on an 
ass. 

3. From these data, I will leave it to the judgment 
and taste of the reader to draw his own conclusions 
on the character of the drama of Epicharmus. But I 
may take this opportunity of remarking, tiiat the 
painted vases of lower Italy often enable us to gain a 
complete and vivid idea of the theatrical representa- 
tions of that country. From this source I have above 
traced a farce, in which Hercules delivers the Cer- 
copes to Eurystheus, or some other king,^ and per- 
haps also the picture of Hercules in the form of a 
pigmy, and fighting with the cranes, was derived from 

«Millingen Vases de Cog- 9. IV. 38. is evidently the 

hill. pi. 6. and in Millin vol. same, and Millingen's opinion, 

I. pi. 9. The scene in Millin p. 10. seems to me untenable, 
vol. II. pi. 66. Tischbein III. *» B. 11. ch. 12. § 10. 
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a simflar source.* We may likewise mention the 
picture of Zeus and Hermes, the latter with a lantern, 
and the former with a ladder, both dressed in the 
most ridiculous and fantastical costume, in the act of 
ascending to a fair female, who is expecting them at 
her window.' It seems also probable, that the buffoon 
represented on a vase, as sitting on a fish, and making 
ridiculous grimaces,* is a caricature of the Tarentine 
fable of Taras on the dolphin. The costume, which 
reminds us of the Italian Policinello and Arleccliino,** 
proves that it was taken from a dramatic representa- 
tion, which however is still more conspicuous on the 
painted vase of Asteas,^ on which, among a number of 
clowns, one is seen stretched on a couch, evidently the 
bed of Procrustes. But it is remarkable, that in this 
case the performers do not bear the names of the 
heroes whom they travesty, but those of their masks. 
The one on the bed is called XAPINOS, or Gracioso 
(which name was likewise in use at Sparta) ;^ the 
others are named AIASTPO^ " tiie jester :" 
KArXAS ^'the laugher ;"^ and rYMNASOS, if the 
letters are read correctly : these are evidently names 
of standing characters of a dramatic fable, resembling 
the Attelane farces of Campania. The vase was 
moreover discovered in Campania." 



^ Millin I. pi. 63. 72. comp. 
Tischbein 11. 7. 18. 

^ Winckelmann Monum. ined. 
N*>. 190. p. 285. Hancarville, 
vol. IV. pi. 160. 

«Tischbein IV. 57. The 
figure looks like the Kdyxac in 
the vase described below. 

^ Sec A. W. Schlegel, Ueber 
dramatische Kunst, vol. II. p. 8. 

* Millingen, Peintures de Col- 
lections diverses, 46. Compare 



the explanation, p. 69. From 
this name charinos for jester 
probably comes the Latin cart- 
nariy in Festus. The Glossaries 
of Labbaeus render it by x^piev- 
WfciTÖat. 

^ Above, ch. 6. § 9. 

iThe best translation for 
KayxaQ is ^^ cctchinno** in Per- 
sius Sat. I. 

"That the above painting 
was taken from the ^Klpwv of 
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4. But to return to Epicharmus ; the comedy of 
this poet was by no means confined to parodies of 
mythological stories, as he also, like Aristophanes« 
handled political subjects, and invented comic charac- 
ters like the later Athenian poets ; and indeed the ex- 
tent of his subjects was very wide. The piece called 
'AprayoJ, or "the Plunderings," which described 
the devastation of Sicily in his time, had, according to 
Hemsterhuis," a political meaning ; and this was 
perhaps also the case with the Na<roi, or " the 
Islands :" at least it was mentioned in this [day, that 
Hieron had prevented Anaxilas from destroying 
Locri (477 B. C.) ;" in his "Persians" also there 
were allusions to the history of the times. TIj» play 
c^led the " Countryman" (Ayptoa-rhogy i. e, üLypobco^)^ 
was an instance of the drama, which illustrated ihe 
character of a certain class of society. Epichiurmus 
also introduced, and ahnost perfected characters, which 
were very common in the drama of later times ;^ aad if 
the plot of the Menaechmi of -Plautus was, as the poet 
seems to state in the prologue, taken from ^a comedy 
of Epicharmus, it must be granted that the ingenious 
construction of plots was not beyoad the powers of 
theit poet.*> The style of his plays was not less vari- 



Epicbarmus, I could hardly 
laaintain, from the grounds 
stated in the text ; although the 
bed of Procrustes probably 
occurred in that play, as weU 
as in the Sr/pwv of Euripides. 
On the latter see Hemsterbuis 
ad Poll. X. 1. 35. Boettiger, 
Vasengem&lde I. 2. p. 147. 

»AdPolLIX.4.26. 

° Schol. Pind. Pyth. I. 99. 
see Boeckh Explic. Pyth. II. p. 
240. 



P Athen. VI. p. 235. 236 A. 
X. p. 429 A. 

*t Menaechm. Prol. 12. Indeed 
the expression can only mean, 
that the characters of this play 
of Plautus were Sicilian Greeks. 
Plautus has sometimes Doric 
names for his characters ; thus 
a parasite in the Sticbus I. 3. 
89. is called Miccoirogos, from 
fiiKKoc Doric for ftiKpo^. Such 
names as this were probably 
borrowed from Epicharmus. 
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0U6 than his subjects, as he passed from the extreme 
of mde and comic buffoonery to a more serious and 
instructive vein» introducing maxims and moral sen« 
tences' with precepts of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
' in which he is said to have- been initiated with Ar^ytas 
and Philolaus the son of Arcesas, the sucoessOr of 
Pythagoras ;' and we know from Diogenes Laertius 
that he introduced long discourses of a speculative 
and philosophical nature, though it is not easy to see 
how they were connected with die rest of the piece. 
In the Ulysses (as I conjecture from the speech to 
Eumaeus) he made incidentally some, philosojrfiieal 
remarks on the instinct of animals;^ other pieces^ 
such as " the Pyrrha and Prometheus," and " tiie 
''Land and Sea," were by their subjects still more 
closely connected with philosophy ; he also wrote 
some poems on questions of imtural and moral philo-^ 
sophy, which, if we may judge from the imitation of 
Ennius, were composed in a theatrical and very lively 
metre, the trochaic tetrameter.*" That the dramatic 
style of Epicharmus was perfect in its kind, is proved 
by the great admiration it was held in by the ancients, 
particularly by Plato ; and if the Attic comedy ex-^ 
celled in cutting satire and ridicule, the Sicilian poet 



Notwithstanding the line of 
Horace, " Plauius ad exemplar 
** Siculi vroperare Epicharrm^*^ 
his chiet model was the Atdc 
comedy. 

^ Epicharmus was yv^i/iiKoc, 
according to the writer wtpi 
fcw/i^^/ac, p. xii. Rüster. 

• Jambl. Pyth. 36. p. 219. 
whose statement seems proba- 
ble to Boeckh, Philolaos, p. 13. 
This person's name is uncer- 
tain; Jamblichus calls him 



'Af>4(rac, "Apk-etroc Plutarch de 
de Gen. Socrat. 13. 

* Diog. Laert III. 16. 

« Diog. Laert. VIII. 18. Eu- 
docia ap. Villois. Anecd. ?ol. 
I. p. 193. compare the '£irc)^<ip. 
fuios \6yog in Suidas, and the 
üragm. Ennii, p. 110. ed. Hes- 
sei. It is however possible 
that this '^Tri\apfX£U)g Xoyoc was 
merely an extract from his co- 
medies. 
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had a liigher and more general aim. The Athenian 
poets, if we may judge from Aristophanes, confined 
themselves wholly to the affairs of their own state, 
and it was their object to point out what they con- 
sidered beneficial to the people. But Epicharmus had 
a different and higher object ; for if the elements of 
his drama, which we have discovered singly, were in 
his plays combined, he must have set out with an 
elevated and philosophical view, which enabled him to 
satirize mankind, without disturbing the calmness and 
tranquillity of his thoughts ; while at the same time 
his scenes of common life were marked with the acute 
and penetrating genius which characterized the Sici- 
lians."" 

5. Notwithstanding this excellence, the comedy of 
Epicharmus was only an insulated and passing phe- 
nomenon, as we are not informed of any successors 
ofthat great poet, except Deinolochus^ his son, or 
rather his disciple. But about half a century after 
Epicharmus,* Sophron, the mimographer, made his 
appearance, who was the author of a new species of 
comedy, though in many respects resembling that of 
his predecessor. Still this variety of the drama dif- 
fered so much, not only from that of Sicily, but fix)m 
any other which existed in Greece, that its origin 
must, after all our attempts at explanation, remain 
involved in great obscurity. The mimes of Sophron 



* Cicero ToBC. 1. 8. ad Att. I. 
19. caUs him acutum and vafer^ 
as being a Sicilian. 

y Bentley Phalar. p. 413. 

■ As may be inferred from 
Photius in 'Ptyy/yovc, where So- 
phron's son Xenaichus (also a 
mimographer, Hermann ad Ari- 



stot Poet. I. 3. p. 94.) is men- 
tioned as a contemporary of Dio- 
nysius (the elder). Suidas and 
Eudocia p. 389. place Sophron 
in the time of Xerxes and of 
Euripides ; several modems 
have followed the former state- 
ment. 
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had no accompaniment of music or dancing, and they 
were written, not in verse, but in prose, though per- 
haps in certain rhythmical divisions.'' This latter 
circumstance seems quite singular, and without ex- 
ample in the Greek literature which has been trans- 
mitted to us. But that it was in reality so, seems 
improbable, when we remember that there would 
naturally be an intermediate rhytlun, formed at the 
tran^tion from the metrical to the prosaic style ;^ and 
with the Dorians this would have taken the form of 
concise and disjointed sentences» a periodical style 
being more suited to the Athenians. We are led to 
this notion by the consideration of some remains of 
Lacedaemonian composition, in which no one can fail 
to see the rhythmical form and symmetry of the sen- 
tences. Thus in the famous letter of Hippocrates,"" 

«DEivoivri rivipes' dwo^iofjuss ri y(^ii iqay, 

and also in that of the Lacedaemonian women, pre- 
served by Plutarch,^ 

Kaxa rev ^dfjM KcixKixvrar 
ravrav itwudiu, ^ fJiVi ^^o, 

where the rhythm passes insensibly into verse ; which 
is less strikingly the case in other instances.® 

• Which appear to have par- ® Xen. Hell. I. 23. Plutarch 

daily corresponded with one Alcih. 28. Eustathius ad Horn, 

another, as is evident from II. p. 63. 1. Apostol. IX. 2. 

some fi*agment8 extant, and Compare Valckenaer ad Ado- 

from a comparison of the Schol. niaz. p. 264. But to suppose 

in Gregor. Naz. in Montfau- that Hippocrates intentionally 

con's Biblioth. Coislin. p. 120. wrote two scazons, would be 

with the poem to which it re- very absurd, 

fers, in ToUius* Itin. Ital. pag. ^ Plutarch Lacs^n. Apophth. 

96 sq. See Hermann ibid. p. p. 260. rtv and äxü»0€v, accord- 

93. ing to Valckenaer. p. 260. who 

^ Hence in early inscriptions collects some letters, which say 

fragments of hexameters often the same thing a little differently, 

occur. ® Compare, e. g., the frag- 
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Whether the mimes of Sophron were publicly re- 
presented or not, is a question not easily answered. 
It would however be singular, if a poetical work had 
been intended only for reading, in an age when every- 
thing was written, not for the public eye, but for the 
public ear. It is certainly more probable that these 
mimes were originally part of the amusements of 
certain festivals, as was the case with the Spartan 
deicelictee, which they resembled more than any other 
variety of the drama/ Indeed it can be easily con- 
ceived, that farces of this description, acted by per- 
sons who had a quick perception of the eccentricities 
and peculiarities of mankind, and a talent for mimicry, 
should have existed among the Dorians of Sidly, as 
well as of Laconia, particularly as the former were 
celebrated for their imitative skiU.^ Even Agathodes 
the tyrant excited the laughter^ not merdy of his 
guests and companions, but of whole assemblies of the 
people, by ridiculing certain known characters, in the 
manner of an ethologus, or merry andrew.'* Accord- 
ingly the mimes of Sophron, by which these rude 
attempts were improved, and raised to a regular 
species of the drama, were distinguished by their faith- 
ful imitation of manners, even of the vulgar, and the 
solecisms and rude dialect of the common people 
were copied with great exactness;' whence the nu- 



ment of Sophron in Athen, p. 86 
E. (Blomfidd N«. 12. Mus. 
Crit. vol. II. p. 342.) 

riMf ) \rrl ifiuty (plXatf rcuH r»t'^^ 
vwri ym yXvttVMfutf nayx^Xatt 

^ The actual representation 
of the mimes of Sophron is 
also proved hy the wonls of So- 
linus 5., that in Sicily '' cavil- 



'' latio mimica in tcena 9tetiL** 
Compare Salmas. Led. Plin. 
p. 76 B. C. 

K 2i«:cXi^etv, to iLrrfpevtuOai 
ircLpa 'Extp^op^^, oi hi ro wov^ 
pcv£<r0ai, Photius &c. in v. 

^ Diod. XX. 63. 

^ See particularly on this 
point, Valckenser. ad Adoniax. 
p. 200 sq. 
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merous 8a3ring8 and proverbs which were introduced.^ 
On the other hand, he was most skilful in seizing the 
more delicate shades and turns of feeling, and m pre- 
serving the uni^ and consistency of his charaot^s, 
without which he would never have been so much ad- 
mired by Plato, or the study of his works have been 
so serviceable in the composition of the Socratic 
dialogues, as we know on good authority to have been 
the case ;' and hence we should compare the scenery 
of Plato's dialogues with the poems of Theocri^s^ 
idiich we know to be imitated from the female mimes 
of Sophron, in order to obtain a proper idea of those 
master-pieces. His talent for description nuist how«^ 
ever have been supported and directed by moral con- 
siderations ; which probably preponderated raäier in 
the serious (/uftoi erxouSaioi)» and were less prominent 
in the common mimes (p/ütoi yixoioi). The tribe of 
Aretalogi and Ethologi, who ori^ally spoke much 
of virtue and morality, but gradually sank into mere 
buffoons, appears to have come from Sicily, cmd was, 
perhaps through several intermediate links, connected 
with Sophron ."^ 

In considering these philosophical sports, which 
mingled in the same breath the grave and s<^nin 
lessons of phibsc^phy and the most ludicrous mimicry 
and buffoonery, we may perhaps find a reason why 
Persaus, a yoiith educated in the Stoic sect, should 



^ Demetrius de Elocut. 156. ^ On Sophron see the refe- 

cf. 127. 162. Ulpiaii. ad De* rences of FahriciuB BihL Gr. 

moBth. Olynth, p. 36. comp. vol. II. p. 493 sq. Harl. and 

ApoUodorua irroig irtpl 2<«>^po- Blomfield in the Classical Joiir- 

voc fragm. p. 438 sq. Heyne. nal, vol. IV. p. 380. Museum 

^ Doris ap. Athen. XI. p. 504 Criticum, vol. IV. p. 340— 35& 

B Diog. Laert. III. 18. Olym- 559—569. 
piodoms Vit. Plat. &c. 
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have thought of making Sophron the model of his 
Satires. This statement is given by a late, but in 
this instance a credible writer," and is confirmed by 
the dramatic character of the Satires of Persius, and 
the constant use of mimicry in them, particularly the 
first four ; so much so indeed, that a study of Persius 
is the best method of forming an accurate and lively 
idea of the mimes of Sophron. 

6. The Dorians in general had evidently less 
poetical skill and feeling than the Athenians, and did 
not cultivate those rude attempts of wit and mirth 
which the festivals called forth, and of which the 
Athenians knew so well how to take advantage. 
This incapacity or negligence of the early times 
enables us to explain why several kinds of Doric 
poetry were not received into the literature of civilized 
Greece until the Alexandrian age, of which we may 
particularly specify the bucolic poetry, and the phly- 
aces of Tarentum. These carnival sports had doubt- 
less been represented for ages, before they acquired, 
in the time of Ptolemy the First, notoriety in other 
places by the poems of Rhinthon, which were named 
after them. These plays are also called 'iTioqorpa- 
yui&loLy'* or tragi- comedy ; and both these and the titles 
of some pieces^ and fragments handed down to us 
show that they were burlesques of tragical subjects.** 
It may, however, be easily supposed that Rhinthon 



° J. Laurent. LyduB de Ma- 
gistratibus Rom. p. 70. ed. Fuss. 

® Identical with ^Xvcucoypa- 
^a, Suidas in 'PlvOwy^ &c. 

P The Amphitryon, Hercules, 
Orestes, Telephus, the Iphige- 
nias, and the slave Meleager in 
AthenffiUB, Pollux, Hephsestion, 
and Herodian. 



4 This is the explanation 
given by several writers of the 
word ^Xvaiccc« Steph. Byz. in 
Taf>ac, Eustath. ad Dionys. Pe- 
rieg. 976. ^Xvajccc rpayiKol Nos- 
sis Epigr. ap. Brunck. Analect 
vol. I. p. 196. See Renveu's 
Collect. Litter, p. 71. 
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did not lose sight of the Athenian tragedy, and it is 
possible that his two Iphigenias in particular, at Aulis 
and Tauris, contained many parodies of the two plays 
of Euripides. I should conceive, however, that he 
adhered generally to the form of the ancient phlyaces ; 
thus for example, he faithfully imitated the dialect of 
Tarentum ;' we may also be assured that he polished 
the native farces, so as to fit them for theatrical 
representation. These pieces were generally written 
in trimeter iambics, which Rhinthon, however, 
framed somewhat carelessly, as may be seen from 
a fragment of his transmitted to us, where address- 
ing himself to his verses, he declares *' that he did 
" not give himself much trouble about them ;"• it is 
also possible that he mixed the iambic with other 
metres, as parodies, for the sake of contrast ; thus, 
for instance, he appears to have employed the solemn 
hexameter in some very ludicrous passages.^ Rhin- 
thon was succeeded in this species of parody by 
Sopatrus, Sciras,"" and Blaesus ; the last-named poet, 

' Apollonius Dysc. de Pro- if Osann. Anal. Rei Scenics p. 

nom. p. 364 C. ed. Bekker. 73. corrects rightly; the other 

comp. Valckenser. ad Adoniaz. verses of the same poet are how- 

p. 294. ever all iambic. But the iXapo- 

• In Hephaestion p. 10. Grais- rpay^^ia of Rhinthon could not 

ford. Rhinthon says to a choli- by any means be generally called 

ambic line, in the last thesis of e|a/icrf>un^, and I agree with 

which there is a syllable length- Reuvens on Lydus I. 41. who 

ened by a violent metrical li- considers that the statement oq 

cence. Id' 'Ivirk/yaicro^ to fiirpoy e^afUTpoiQ eypai//e tctüjjifhiay as 

ohhiy fwi jjiiXei, Trimeter iam- a mistake of that writer, and 

bics of Rhinthon often occur; Lange in I. 40. seems properly 

e. g. two properly constructed to defend k^ioriicii. 
in Herodian xcpi fwyiipovc Xe{- " Valckenier ad Adoniaz. p. 

€wc p- 19. 27. 30. ed. Dindorf. 294. classes Sclerias (whom 

^ At least it appears that he considers as identical with 

there is an hexameter extant of Sciras in Athen. IX. p. 402 B.), 

Sopater, another writer of ^\v- Bhesus, and Rhinthon together ; 

^uccc» in Athen. XIV. p. 656 F. and there is no doubt that in 

VOL. IL 2 B 
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a native of Capreae in Campania, wrote (as may be 
inferred from the title of his " Saturn*') after the Ro- 
man manners and religion had gained the ascendency ; 
but he used only the ancient dialect, and he too, being 
called a serio-comic poet (enrouSoysXo/cDV xoi^ri^^)» 
seems to have adopted the same mixture of tragedy 
and comedy/ 

7. We have now dwelt at some length on the comic 
poetry of the Dorians, on account of the interesting 
nature of the subject, and the light which it throws 
on the general character of a people, among whom the 
strictest gravity was found closely imited with the 
most imrestrained jocularity and mirth ; for as every 
real jest requires for a foundation a firm, solid, and 
grave disposition of mind, so moral indifference» and a 
frivolous temperament, not only destroy the contrast 
between gravity and jest, but annihilate the spirit of 
both. Our inquiries on the early state of the tragic 
drama among the Dorians will be more concise. And 
we may first observe, that the great difference between 
tragedy ancL comedy did not exist originally, but was 
only formed gradually in their development. Their 
only distinction at first was, that while comedy was 
more a sport and a merriment of the country festivals, 
tragedy was from its conmiencement connected with 
the public rejoicings and ceremonies of Bacchus in 
cities, and was performed by the great cyclic or 
dithjrrambic choruses. Thence it came that the former 
expressed the boisterous mirth and joviality of clowns 

Lydu8ReayeD8p.69. has rightly *Pivdk>Ki Tapavrlv^ ftXoeo^ 

corrected *PiyBitya koI Xicipay may he corrected eitti€irfX«ao«»- 

Kal BXaimfv : as also (^XvaKo- ypo^ or TifXi^, 

yp6.<fMv for TvdayofMVy and * Fahric. Bibl. Ghr. voLII. 

Lange cca/AucMF for o^fiupwi'. In p. 426. Harl. Reuvent Coll. 

Hesychius in A^icroc, for irapk Litt. p. 19. 
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and peasants ; whereas the latter was formed upon 
the particular ideas and feelings suggested by the wor-» 
ship of Bacchus, and by the part which he bore in 
mythology. It principally turned on the sufferings of 
Bacchus (Aiovoroc^ mkdr^), a point alluded to in some 
verses in the Iliad, though there is no doubt that it had 
been attempted at a much earlier period.^ 

8. We shall now show how this applies to the tra- 
gedy of Üie Dorians. According to the account of 
Herodotus* ibem were at S&cyon, an ancient seat of 
the worship of Bacchus, tragic choruses which sung 
of Bacchus, and undoubtedly of his sufferings. These 
dioruses however Iiad even before the age of Cleis- 
tiienes (Olymp. 45.) been transferred to Adrastus, 
the hero of that city, but they were by that tyrant 
restored to thdr former subject. The date of their 
restoration is therefore known ; the time of their ex- 
tension to Adrastus, and consequently of äieir found- 
ation, must have been much more renuyte ; this shows 
tiie comparatively late date of the Attic tragedy, which 
began with ThesjHs. Now we are also informed that 
Epigonen, a very ancient tragedian of Sicyon, was the 
sixteenth before Thespis ;^ thus it appears tiiat tiie 
«ndeaits were in possessioti of a stock of information, 
whkh has been lost to us, diat enabled them to draw 



7 II. VI. 182. 

« V» 61 } |lwr an eaplanatioa 
of which passage see vol. 1. 
p. 404. note *^. Perhaps fieyapl- 
Ctiv for ** to lameot" (Aristoph. 
Ach. 822. Suidaa ^nd the 
Pansmiographers in yUya^itav 
ZoKpva^ eomp. Tyrrwbit ad 
Aristot. Poet. p. 114.) refers to 
tragedy, as Mcyapcjcoc ycXt^c to 
comedy. 



• Suidas in ©cVinc. Pbotius, 
ApostqUiis» and Suidas in ovd<K 
irpoc Toy AiOKvffov, the former 
of whom says, 'ISmtyivov^ tov 
JiKKumvlov TpayfUav eIq ahroy 
(in Suidas iIq Liowaoy^ but 
perhaps it is an old error for 
€ic "A&MKrrov) iroiiiffavTOQ ^" 
^yvjtfuy Tiyec tqvto' Sd^y fi tto- 
poifiia, 

2b 2 
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up a regular succession of all the intermediate tragic 
poets. To this if we add that some of the Pelopon- 
nesians, as we are told by Aristotle,^ disputed with 
the Athenians the invention of tragedy,"" we shall not 
be inclined to deny the claims of the former, on the 
mere ground that their song, being drowned by the 
louder notes of the Athenians, was thus early silenced. 
But it remains to be decided, whether this Sicyo- 
nian tragedy belonged to the regular drama, or whe- 
ther it was merely a species of dithyrambic lyric 
poetry, the existence of which was first proved some 
few years ago by a learned writer of this country/ 
Of these hypotheses the latter seems most probable» 
as the accounts of the Athenians respecting the origin 
and progress of their own tragedy can only then be 
justified, and because it is distinctly stated that the 
early tragedy consisted exclusively of choruses.' But 
I should conceive that these Bacchanalian songs were 
always accompanied by some mimicry ; which indeed 
the nature of that worship would seem to require ; 
the liveliness of the feelings which it inspired calling 
for a personified representation of them; and thus 
Arion, who is styled the inventor of the tragic style 
(rpayixhg wqoTrog), is said to have introduced satyr» 
into his choruses/ Arion, although by birth a Me- 
thymnsean, and probably a disciple of Terpander, 
chiefly lived and wrote (like his predecessors, men- 
tioned above) in Peloponnesus and among Dorian 



^ Poet. 3. and Hermann ad ^ Boeckh, StaatBhausludtang» 

1. p. 104. vol. II. p. 362. 

® ThemistiuB Or. XIX. p. • Particularly by Aristocles 

487. says directly that the Si- ap. Athen. XIV. p. 630 C. 

cyonians were the inventors of ' Soidas in 'Aplvv, 
tragedy. 
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nations. It was at Corinth, in the reign of Periander,« 
that he first practised a cyclic chorus ^ in the perform- 
ance of a dithyramb/ where he probably todk ad- 
vantage of some local accidents and rude beginnings, 
which alone could justify Pindar in considering Corinth 
as the native city of the -dithjrramb.^ 

Thus the district of Corinth and Sicyon is of con- 
siderable importance in the early history of the drama. 
Phlius also, where the satirical drama probably first 
became a separate variety of the ancient tragedy, was 
situate in that part: whence being introduced into 
Athens, it was brought into a regular dramatical 
shape. For Pratinas the Phliasian is truly called the 
inventor of this species of the drama ;^ and although 
he contended for the prize with .^chylus at Athens, 
he nevertheless must have remained a native of Phlius, 
as his son and successor Aristeas was a citizen of that 
city, and was buried there."* I have nothing to remark 
respecting the satyric drama, except that it must have 
aboimded in mimicry and pantomimic dances, such 
as were used under the name of hyparchemes in the 
temples of Apollo." 

< Arion's age is stated in ^ Suidas in Upariva^. Acron 

Suidas after the beginning of ad Horat. A. P. 216. and com- 

Periander's ragn, Olymp. 38, pare the ^\i6.fxioi Xdrvpot in 

or. according to Eusebius, Dioscorides. Anthol. vol. I. p. 

Olymp. 40. (628 or 620 B. C.) 252. Jacob. See Casaubon de 

^ Hence also his father is Sat. Pofisi 1.5. p. 120. Toup 

called Cycleus, according to the Emend, in Suid. vol. II. p. 419. 

analogy remarked above, p. «357. ^ Paus. II. 13. 

note". " As may be inferred from 

^ Herod. I. 23. cf. Hellanic. the fact that Pratinas also com- 

ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1403. posed Doric hyporchemes, Fa- 

p. 87. ed. Sturz. Aristot. ap. brie. Bibl. €hr. vol. II. p. 135, 

Procl. Chrestom. p. 382. Ghus- and from the title of one of his 

ford. pl&ys» Av/iaivou j Ropvar/^ec, 

^ Olymp. XIII. 18. cf. Schol. above, p. 346, note °. 
adl. 
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9. Having now examined the two species of the 
drama» comedy and tragedy, under different heads, we 
will next consider them under the genersd name iji 
orcheetio poetry, or poetry accompanied with danoing. 
For while all poetry which was necessarily attended 
with music was called lyricy that which was sung to 
accompany dances» frequently of large choruses» has 
been called the Doric lyric poetry ; ^ to which appdr* 
lation it appears to be justly entitled, as in its various 
forms it idways partakes more or less <^ the Done 
dialect. Hence the terms Doric and Choral poeixy 
may be used as synonymous, as songs for choral dances 
were usually ccHuposed in the Doric dialect; and 
whenever tl^ Doric dialect occurred in regular lyric 
odes, these were generally for choral dances.' Thus, 
for instance, Pindar» the master of the Dorian lyric 
poetry, composed scolia; which, unlike the poems 
sung at feasts, were accompanied with dances, and 
contained more of the Doric dialect.^ Thus the di«- 
thyramb, so long as it belonged to the Dorian lyric 
poetry, was always antistrophie, Ihat is, in a chorsl 
form, or one adapted to dancing; but after being 
new-modelled by Crexus, Phrynis, and others, it ceased 
to be acted by cyclic choruses, and its dialect at the 
same time underwent a total change. Chonisea were 
sung in the Doric dialect in the midst of the Attic 
drama ; so peculiarly did the choral dances seem to 
belong to the Dorians.' 



® F. Schlegel, Geschichte 4er rinna \a the BoeoUan dklect it 

PoSsie der Griechen und Ramer» however an exception. 

I.I. p. 226. sqq. Schneider, ^ Boeckh ad Find. Fiagm. 

Geschichte der Elegie, Studien, p. 607. 

vol. I. p. 2. ' In the Prytaneum at Elis 

p The choral poetry of Co- also Doric songs wece simg in 
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These &ctB affi>rd two criterions fi>r ascertaining 
tbe duuracter of the tyric poetry of the Dorians. In 
the first place^ it always bore the stamp of publicity ; 
as in the formation of choruses the public was in 
some manner taken into consideration: secondly, it 
had some reKgious refereaice ; as choruses ever formed 
part of religious worship. The feeling therefore 
expressed. by this kind of lyric poetry, though it 
might more powerfully affect individuals, should never- 
theless be of such a nature as to interest a whole 
people ; and the subject, even if suggested by other 
circumstances, should have a reference to religious 
notions, and admit of a mythological treatment. 

10. Thus much concerning the character of lyric 
poetry among the Dorians. But if we proceed to 
inquire what gave to this species of poetry the cha- 
racteristic mark of the people, the circumstances 
which first strike the attention will rather surprise than 
enlighten us. For, in the first place, it is plain that 
no Greek city was wholly without choral poptry ; and 
that prosodia, paeans, and dithyrambs, as soon as they 
obtained a separate existence, spread in a short time 
over the whole of Greece. Secondly, among the chief 
founders and masters of the Dorian lyric poetry, the 
smaller number only were Dorians, the others being 
either of .^Bolian or Ionian descent. Thus Terpander, 
the ancient paean-singer, Arion, the inventor of the 
dithyramb, and Pindar, were .^Solians ; Ibycus of 
Rhegium, Bacchylides, and Simonides of Ceos, were 
lonians ; and of the more celebrated poets the only 
Dorians were Stesichorus of Himera, and Alcman, 



the time of Pausanias (Y. 15. Lernaea were in the same dialect 
8.) and the eirti used at the (ih. II. 37. 3.). 
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by birth a Laconian, though descended from a liydiao 
family. This last fact however may be reconciled 
with the view taken above, by the supposition that a 
certain national style had from an early period been 
established in the native country of this choral poetry, 
to which the poets of the several cities generally con- 
fdrmed ; while in other places, being more thrown on 
their own resources, they were led to cultivate their 
talent with greater freedom. Thus the choral poetry 
flourished in no part of Greece so much as at Sparta,* 
as is proved by the best authorities, viz. Terpander ^ 
and Pindar."" But besides the foreign, though almost 
naturalized poets, such as Terpander, Thaletas, 
Nympheeus of Cydonia,* and Simonides,^ there were 
also more native lyric poets at Sparta than in any 
other place ; * of whom we know by name, Spendon/ 
Dionysodotus,^ Xenodamus,^ and Gitiadas, who sung 
the praises of the same deity to whom he built the 
brazen house.^ Notwithstanding which, there has 
not been preserved a single fragment of Spartan lyric 
poetry, with the exception of Alcman's ; because, as 



■ See above, ch. 6. § 4. and 
the Ttrpay^voi yppoi of the La- 
conistB, Ath. Iv. pag. 181 C. 
from Timeus. 

* Ap. Plutarch. Lycurg. 21 . 
" lb. Fragm. incert. 110. 

Boeckh ; above, p. 94, note *. 
» iElian V. H. XII. 50. 
y iEIianV.H. IX.41. 

* According to Athenaeus 
XIV. p. 632 F. 

* Plutarch Lycurg, 28. 

^ Sosibiut ap. Athen. XV. 
p. 687 B. 

« Above, ch. 6- § 3. I will 
not add Philoxenus of Cythera 
in the time of Dionysius to the 
names in the text. 



^ Pausan III. 17.3. Chilon 
likewise, according to Diog. 
LaerU I. 3. 68, wrote eXeyeia 
to the number of about 200 
verses. Likewise Areus the 
Laconian (Anton. Liber. 12.) 
was a lyric poet, and different 
from the epic poet "Apwoc in 
Paus. III. 13. 5. if such a per- 
son ever existed. Also the fw 
Xoirotoc Eurytus, who, according 
toJ.Lydus de Ostent. p. 283. 
Hase, wrote an ode, b^inning 
** 'AyaX/Aoei^£c*'Ep«c," and Zihr 
rex, according to the conjecture 
of Paus. I. 38. 4, both Lace- 
daemonians. 
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we showed above, there was a certain uniformity and 
monotony in their productions, such as is perceivable 
in ike early works of art, which prevented any single 
part from being prominent or distinguished. Some- 
thing must also be attributed to the effects of a cen- 
sorship, either of manners or of literary works ; as 
the Spartans are said to have banished Archilochus 
from their city either on account of his cowardice» or 
of the licentiousness of his poems f while, on the other 
hand, Tyrtaeus was held in the greatest honour, as 
animating and encouraging their youth.^ The gene- 
rality of the use of the lyre at Sparta is proved by 
the fondness of the female sex for it.' And besides 
several instances of lyric poetesses at Sparta,** we 
know the names of some at Argos ^ and Phlius.^ At 
the Isthmus of Corinth women were even allowed to 
strive in the musical contests.* Of the number of 
lyric poets known only to their own age and country, 
we may form some notion from the circumstance that 
Pindar, celebrating a native of JSgina, incidentally 
mentions two minstrels of the same family, Timocritus 
and Euphanes the Theandridae."" Besides those al- 
ready named, the following Doric poets are known to 



« Valer. Max. V. 8. Archi- 
loch. Fragm. p. 141. Liebel. 

' Plutarch Cleom. 2. de So- 
lert. Anim. I. Apophth. Lac. 
p. 244. 

» Alcman ap. Apollon. Dys. 
de Pron. p. 381. Bekker. 
Fragm. 73. Welcker. 

** Alcman ap. Athen. XIII. 
p* 600 F. Fragm. 27. SchoL 
AriBtoph. Lys. 1239. Suidas in 
KXfirayopa* Olearus ap. Wolf. 
Fragm. Mul. 2. p. 62, 145. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. vol. II. 



p. 11, 157. vol.1, p. 883. 

^ In denying the truth of the 
report that Telesilla routed 
Cleomenes (vol. I. pag. 191, 
note ^.) I did not mean to dis- 
parage the beautiful and genuine 
Doric character of that poetess 
and heroine. 

^ Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. II. 
p. 135. 

^ Plutarch Sympos. V. 2. 
p 206. 

^ iEginetica, p. 143. cf. Dis- 
seu. Expl. p. 381. 
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ug : Lasus of Hermione, a poet and musieiany who 
had improved the dithyramb after Ariosi, and the 
iEolian style of music before Pindar; Ariphron of 
Sicyon, a composer of pseans ; Gleobulus of Rhodes, 
who was both a philosopher and a lyrio poet ; and 
the peculiar genius of Timooreon, who tuned the 
Doric lyre against Simonides and Themistooles, having 
been roused against the latter by the unjust conduct 
of Athens towards the islands." Later poets we shall 
pass over. 

11. The above statements merely go to establish 
the faciy that the choral lyric poetry, chiefly and ori- 
ginally belonged to the Dorians. In what manner 
this fact is to be accounted far, what were the causes 
of this phenomenon^ can only be explained in a general 
history of the lyric poetry of the Greeks, a subject at 
once the most attractive and most difficult which 
remains for the industry of the present age. In the 
absence of such an investigatbn, I may be permitted 
to offer on that question a few remarks, which the 
occasion prevents me from supporting with a detailed 
body of evidence. 

In the first place then it will, I bddeve, be safe to 
give up the notion that the lyric was regularly and 
gradually developed from epic poetry. The epic 
poetry, beginning at a period when the Achaeans were 
yet in possession of Peloponnesus,'' retaining till the 
latest times a peculiar dialect, and continued under 

° See above, p. 151. note \ lonisms of his dialect appear to 

and FabriciuB. me to have been introduced by 

^ The assertion in the text the prevailing schools of rfaap- 

makes it necessary for me to sodists. To offer any prooft of 

remark, that I do not consid^ these positions would be im- 

either Homer or his language proper in this place, 
as originally Ionic; and the 
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its ancient fonn by Greeks of all races,^ does not 
show any tendency to produce an ofifispring so unlike 
itself; and what could be more different than the re* 
citation of a single bard and the religious songs of a 
chorus ? From the time that there were Greeks and 
a Ghreek language there were doubtless songs at pro- 
cesaaons, both at festivali and to the temples, as well 
as during the sacrifice ; and diese raiying according 
to tiie mode of worship and attributes of the god. 
And in none were they so early reduced to rule as in 
the worship of Apollo ; to which» as has been already 
shown,'^ the smcient nomes, the paeans, and hy<- 
porefaemes, and other varieties of Ijrric poetry, either 
in part or wholly, owed their origin. Now since this 
worship was originally Doric, and its chief temples 
were always in Doric countries, we can see a reason 
why in the ceremonial, that is the choral, poetry, the 
Doric dialect should have preponderated. Its form 
was^ on the whole, originally a Doric variety of the 
epic hexameter ; which was the rhythm of the ancient 
Homes composed by the minstrels Philammon, Glen, 
and Chrysothemis.' Their ancient strains, which 
were sung and danced to, must have been very different 
from the delivery of the Homeric rb^sodists, a sort 
of chaunting recitation ; for Terpander is said to have 
fir<t set them, as well as the laws of Lycurgus,' to a 



P The following epic poets 
were Dorians : EumeluB of Co- 
rinth, CinsBthon of Laeed»^ 
mon, Augeas of Troezen, Pi* 
sander of Rhodes, Panyasis of 
HalicamasBua ; and Empedo- 
cles of ^|;riffentum was the au- 
thor of a philosophical didactic 
poem. 

<i Seeh. II. ch.8. §. 13. 



' Ibid. 

• B. I. ch. 1. §. 4. The laws 
of Lycurgus were doubtless re- 
duced into epic or elegiac verse, 
possibly by Terpander himself, 
who was likewise an epic poet, 
and composed wpoolfua as in- 
troductions to the Homeric 
poems. He also wrote scolia, 
probably of the Doric kind. 
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regular tune ; whereas these ancient religious hymns 
had such tunes from the beginning ; while the mode 
to which they were set can hardly have been any other 
than the Doric. The attempt to vary the rhythm pro- 
bably began by breaking the dactylic hexameters into 
shorter portions, in order to produce new^combinations 
of less uniform verses, and thus gave rise to the anti- 
strophic form of metre/ A different origin must, how- 
ever, as is natural, be assigned to the anapaestic 
military songs ; nor can we suppose that pseans and 
hyporchemes ever followed the laws of hexameters ; 
the paeonian variety must have been earlier than 
Alcman, who made use of Cretic hexameters. Gene- 
rally indeed Alcman, however early his age, made use 
of a great variety of metres ; the reason of which pro- 
bably is, that before liis time Terpander had mixed 
the Greek and Asiatic music ; besides which, Alcman 
had doubtless, from his Lydian origin, an inclination 
to the eastern style of music ; for in this a lai^ 
portion of his songs, in which the logaoedic metre 
prevailed, were evidently composed:** he was also 
acquainted with Phrygian melodies.* But the di- 
versity of his metres was only to express the variety 
of his muse, which sometimes adored the gods in 



Plutarch. Mub. 8. and spondaics 
in the Doric measure, as the 
splendid one in Clemens Alex. 
VI. p. 658. Zev ir&vTwy &px^ 
w&yTUfv fiyrfTop Zev, Hoi irifiTria 
ravTuv D^vaiv äp^ay. His epic 
poems too, in part at least, were 
written in the Doric dialect, in 
which the earlier Orphic h3rmn8 
were composed, according to 
Jamhlichus, and many Delphic 
oracles, concerning which see 
Appendix VIII. ad fin. 



* Although several broken 
dactylics of this kind were 
named after Alcman, he was 
doubtless not the first person 
who introduced them. It is 
to this that the expression 
" numeros minuit in carmine^* 
(Welcker, p. 11.) refers. 

^ See the beautiful fragment. 
No. 10, in V^elcker. 

» Fragm. 63. 
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solemn choruses (in which, when he danced himself, 
he implored the sweetly-singing virgins to be the 
supports of his age^), now wrote bridal-hymns and 
drinking-songs ; a sufficient refutation of the notion 
that life at Sparta was one unvaried scene of gloom- 
iness and melancholy ; in which town these songs 
continued nevertheless to be popular until the time of 
Epaminondas.' 

12. If the essence of art consists in investing an 
idea of the mind with a sensible and bodily form, and 
this in a corresponding and satisfactory manner, we 
must certainly ascribe great skill in art to the Do- 
rians, for (as we have before remarked) they delighted 
more in imitation than in creation or action. This 
remark applies to the Greeks in general, and par- 
ticularly to the Dorians, as distinguished from later 
times ; hence the attention of that race to the beauty 
of form ; " Give us what is good and what is beauti- 
ful " was the Spartan prayer.* Whoever had enjoyed 



7 See the beautiful lines of 
Alcman, fragm. 12. 



u 



»M, 



ymm fi^M ivfttrmi. ßmXt ^, ßdXt, »n- 
(v>.H tin*, 

it»TtirM, 

* An ancient erotic poet was 
AmetoT of Eleuthema in Crete, 
Athen. XIV. p. 638 B. from 
whom a family or clan of Citha- 
ristae was there called ^Afirfropi- 
leu, Hesych. in v. whence cor- 
rect Atheneeus and Et3na^ol. M. 
p. 83, 15. The author of the 
EcXuircc laments in Athenseus 
XIV. p. 638. E. that " it had 
** become oldfashioned to sing 
** the songs of Stesichorus, Alc- 



man, and Simonides : but 
" every one listened to Gnesip- 
" pus, who had taught lovers 
" how to serenade their mis- 
*' tresses with harps and gui- 
*' tars." This fragment, which 
is written in logaoedic metre, 
has little of the Doric dialect. 
The £<\air£c was a satyric dra- 
ma, and its complete title was ol 
EfXwrcc oi tirl Taivof)^, Eustath. 
ad II. p. 297. €/c Ttav rov *HpüH 
hiavov. Perhaps in allusion to 
the 6.yoQ Taivapiov, See vol. I . 
p. 208. note*». Concerning the 
origin of this singular drama, 
see some remarks in Niebuhr's 
Rhein. Museum, vol. III. p. 
488. 

• B. II. ch. 10. §. 9. 
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the benefits of the public education, participated in all 
that was beautiful in the city,^ their whole existence 
was influenced by a sense of beauty, which was ex- 
pressed in the most ancient production of the people — 
in their religion. 

We may here be permitted to annex a few remarks 
on the art of sculpture ; and we will curtail them the 
more, as it does not bear so much upon natknial man- 
ners as music, which formed a part of the education of 
the people, while the former art was consigned to the 
care of a few. Although from what we have obsen^ 
elsewhere, it would be difficult to describe all in the 
ancient sculpture that was peculiar to the Doric na- 
tion, and that originated from them, we may still draw 
some conclusions from what has been already stated. 
There was in the Doric character a certain healthy 
sensibility, and a delight in the unadorned and un- 
veiled forms of nature. That this very much favoured 
and assisted the progress of the above art is obvious ; 
and that the human form was accurately studied and 
understood in the Doric schools of art is shown m 
those specimens of their works which have been pre- 
served. The physical beauty of this race, ennobM 
and exposed to view by gjrmoastic *^ and warlike e^^ 
ercises, gave a right direction to the study of sculpture; 
and the prevailing religion, the worship of Apollo, by 
the energy of the figure and variety of the attributes 
of that god, shows not only the original talent of this 
people for sculpture, but it was fitted to lead them hy 
a succession of compositions to die highest excdUence. 
On the other hand, we may infer from some of the 



^ Above, p. 308 notes*» and*. « Above, ch. 4. § 1. eh. 5. 

§1. 
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above remarks, that the Dorians considered the beauty 
of art to consist more in proportion, harmony, and 
regularity, than in a superabundance of glitter and 
ornament ; and this is exemplified by the character of 
Doric architecture. Lastly, hence arises the com- 
posure and evenness of mind which so greatly distin- 
guished the DoriaAs, who anxiously preserved the 
usages of their fadiers as much in the art of sculpture 
as in music. 

Althou^ historical tradition does not extend so far 
as to prove and verify this view of the subject, still it 
agrees with all that is characteristic of the Dorians. 
In the first place then, we know that sculpture was 
diligently cultivated at an early time in several Doric 
cities ; first perhaps in Crete, the most ancient abode 
of Doric civilisation f then in JSgina,* Sicyon, 
Corinth, Argos,' and Sparta ; for that the latter city, 
particularly at the time of the Persian war, was dis- 
tinguished by its active pursuit of the arts, has been 
sufficiently proved in a former part of this work.« 
Sicyon produced the Apollo of Canachus, of which we 
have elsewhere endeavoured to give an idea;'* and 
about the same time the ^ginetan artists appear to 
have produced those groups of heroes, the ^gments 
of which are the only sure records which we possess 
of the peculiarities of that school. For the inform- 
ation which we receive from Pausanias and others 
goes no fiirther than that in JSgina many statues of the 
most ancient kind were sculptured, and that a certain 
hardness of style was preserved there longer than in 

* B. II. ch, 8. § 18. 8 B. HI. ch. 2. § 3. 

• iE^netica, p. 96. sq. ^ B. II. ch. 8. § 18. 
' Thiersch, Epochen der 

Kunst, vol, II. p. 27. 
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Attica. The fragments, however, which remain, at- 
test a liveliness of conception, and a truth of hnitation, 
which in many points may be called perfect, and 
which excite our admiration, and even astonishment. 
On the other hand, we may remark in the coun- 
tenances of the heroes, who evidently bear a Greek 
national physiognomy, though rudely and unpleasingly 
conceived, that respect for ancient customs which was 
a fundamental principle of the early times. That 
this happened at a time when Athens had already cast 
off every shackle, is a strong characteristic triut of the 
Dorians. These works, however, possess many other 
singularities, which cannot be referred to any peculiar 
disposition ofthat race. 



CHAP. VIII. 

§ 1. History and rhetoric little cultivated by the Doriana. § 2. 
Apophtheg^atic style of expression used by the Dorians. 
§ 3. Apophthegms of the Seven Sages. § 4. Griphus invented 
by the Dorians. § 5. Symbolical language of the Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

1 • It has been shown in the preceding chapter that 
the national and original poetry of the Doric race was 
not the epic, but the lyric ; which is occupied rather 
in expressing inward feelings, than in describing out- 
ward objects. If this predilection may be considered 
as natural to the whole race, it will enable us to ex- 
plain why history neither originated among, nor was 
cultivated by the Dorians. For both its progress and 
invention we are indebted to the lonians, who were 
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also the first to introduce prose-composition in general.* 
The Dorians, however, did not always retain this in- 
capacity; for we are told that the Spartans gladly 
listened to the sophist Hippias of Elis, speaking of 
the families of heroes and men, the settlements by 
which the cities had in ancient times been founded, 
and of ancient events in general.^ This naturally 
suggests the remark, that the Dorians paid more 
attention to the events of the past than of the present 
time ; in which they are greatly opposed to the lonians, 
who from their governments and geographical position 
were more thrown into society, and interested them- 
selves more in the passing affairs of the day. Hence 
some of the early writers on mythical history were 
Dorians, as Acusilaus for example ; but the contem- 
porary historians were almost exclusively lonians and 
Athenians;^ for Herodotus, who in his early years 



* It is only by this general 
proposition that we can explain 
why the physicians of Cos wrote 
in the Ionic dialect. 

*» Plato Hipp. Maj. p. 285 C. 
Philostr.Vit^Soph.1. 11. p. 495. 
Olear. comp. Plutarch Lycurg. 
23. So also the HoKirda I^Trap- 
rtarwy of Dicsearchus was an- 
nually read in the ephors' office 
at Sparta (Suidas in ^iKaiap\og) 
and in early times Hecatseus of 
Miletus found there a favour- 
able reception. Plutarch Lac. 
Apophth. p. 199. 

^ This is only true of the more 
early times; for later we find 
many historians among the Do- 
rians. Of the Lacedaemonians, 
Nicocles and Hippasus are 
mentioned by Athenseus (see 
Schweighaeuser ad Athen. Ind. 
p. 129.)» Aristocrates by Plu- 

VOL. II. 



tarch and others, Pausanias by 
Suidas, Diophantus by Fulgen- 
tius, and Sosihius is frequently 
quoted. See Heeren de Font. 
Plutarchi p. 24. and Meursius 
Miscell. Lacon. IV. 17. Aao- 
icfwiriyc, 6 S7rapri<ir»;c> in Plu- 
tarch de Malign. Herod. 35, is 
doubtful. I also mention Der- 
cylluB the Argive, because he 
wrote in the dialect of his na- 
tive city ; see Valckenser ad 
Adoniaz. p. 274. et ad Eurip. 
Phosn. Schol. p. 7. and see 
Schol. Vrat. Pind. Olymp. VII. 
49. This Dercylus or Dercyl- 
lus is connected in a singular 
manner with another historian, 
the very same quotations being 
sometimes made from both. 
See Athen. III. p. 86 F. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 1. p. 39. Sylb. 
Schol. Vat. in Eurip. Tro. 14. 

•2 c 
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had lived for some time at Samos^ and after his various 
travels wrote liis History at Thurii, can hardly be con- 
sidered as a genuine Dorian.*^ Nor would it be difficult 
to account for the entire ignorance of the arts of rhe- 
toric and logic in the Doric states (for the schools of 
rhetoricians and sophists in Sicily are evidently to be 
traced to the peculiar character of those islanders) *, or 
to see why the perfection of these, both in theory and 
practice, as well as that of the regular drama, was left 
to the Athenians. 

2. But instead of the pointed and logical reasoning, 
and the fervid declamation of the Athenians, the Doric 
race had a peculiar manner of expressing itself, vis. 
by apophthegms, and sententious and concise sayings. 

• 

Since iu all these passages Agias e?en in small towns of Sicily, 

and Dercylus are connected, we as, e. g., Inycus. — Sparta, on 

ought, in Schol. Vrat. Pind. the other hand, together with 

01. VI. 4 g. p. 167. Boeckh., Ai^os (b. III. ch.9. § 1. extr.), 

where the manuscript has oi and Crete, had no orators (Ci- 

wcpl A£PA (with a mark of ab- cero Brut 13. Tacitus de Orat. 

breviation) Koi AfprvXov, to 40.), and rhetoric, as being an 

write : ol wepl *Aylay (not Aci- art favouring untruth (rix^ 

yiav). Probably a single work &ytv äXtfielac, Plutarch et A- 

had been composed upon Ar- postol. XIII. 72.), was prohi- 

golic antiquities, with a mixture bited, Athen. XIII. p. 611 A. 

of Tarious Argolic expressions, Cephisophon the good speedier 

by Agias and Dercylus. (6 &yaB6c /iv6^c) was ba* 

^ Unless his religious turn, nished (Plutarch Inst. Lac. 

and a certain infantine simpli- p. 254. Apostol. XIX. 89.), 

citTi which seems the more sin- and the ephors punished any 

gular, when it is remembered person who introduced a foreign 

that he wrote nearly at the same method of speaking ; in the 

time as Thucydides, are con- same manner as at Crete, those 

sidered as traces of a Doric who made speeches of false dis- 

character. He does not how- play were driven from the island 

ever appear to have the idea of (pi kv \6yoiQ 6Xaioy€v6fuyoif 

government, which belonged to Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathe- 

that race. mat. p. 68 B.). Nor is there 

• See b. III. ch. 9. § 7. be- any better criticism of sophisti- 

sides which we may mention cal panegyrics, than the Lace- 

Gorgias of Leontini, and the diemonian remark, Hg ahror 

great sums gained by Hippias ;//cyec ; 
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The object appears to have been, to convey as much 
meaning in as few words as possible, and to allude to, 
rather than express, the thoughts of the speaker. A 
habit of mind which might fit its possessor for such 
a mode of speaking, would best be generated by long 
and unbroken siienee; which was enjoined to his 
scholars by Pythagoras, and by Sparta enforced on all 
youths during Üieir education : ' it being intended that 
their thoughts should gain force and intensity by com-* 
pression.* Hence the great brevity of speech,^ which 
was the characteristic of all the genuine Dorians, 
especially of the Spartans,^ Cretans,^ and Argives,* 
forming a remarkable contrast with the copious and 
headlong torrent of eloquence which distinguished the 
Athenians. The antiquity of this cliaracteristic of 
the Spartans is proved by the fact of Homer's attri- 
buting it to Menelaus, 

When Atreus' son harangued the list'ning train, 
Just wag hie sense, and his expression plain. 
His words succinct, yet full, without a fault ; 
He spoke no more than just the thing he ought.™ 

In which lines the poet evidently transfers the pecu- 
liarity of the Doric Laconians to the earlier inhabitants 
of that country ."^ In adopting this mode of expression. 



' Above, ch. 2. § 5. 

8 Plutarch de Garrul. 11. 

* 'H ßpa\v\oyla iyyv^ Tf 
iTcyav, a saying of Lycurgus, ac- 
cording to Apostolius Ix. 69. 

^ S^ particularly Demetrius 
de Elocut. VIII. p. 241 sqq. 

^ Crete, accoiding to Plat, 
Leg. I. p. 641. aimed more at 
iroiofrom than iroKvKoyia. 2vk- 
TOiwQ ^f 6 iiiyoc is said of a 
Creun, Anthol. Palat. VII. 447. 

» Mwh. Suppl. 198. 270. 



Pindar Isthm. V. 55. Sophocl. 
ap. Schol. Isthm. VI. 87. See 
also Sophocles in Stobaeus Flo- 
rileg. 74. p. 325. 

™ Pope's translation of Iliad 
III. 213. This passage is re- 
ferred by the Venetian Scho- 
liast, Eustathius p. 406. ed. 
Rom. and Tzetzes Chil. V. 31 7. 
to the ßpaxyXoyta of the Lace- 
daemonians. 

° Above, p. 298 note p. 

2 c 2 
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the Dorians may be conceived, in the first place, to 
have wished to avoid all ornament of speech, and to 
have contented themselves witli the simplest manner 
of conveying their thoughts ; as Stesimbrotus the 
Tliasian opposes to the adroit and eloquent Athenian 
the openness and simplicity of the Peloponnesian, who 
was plain and unadorned, but of an honest and guile- 
less disposition.** Or, secondly, it was intended to 
have double force by the contrast of the richness of 
the thought, with the slight expense of words. Pro- 
bably, however, both these motives had their weight ; 
though the latter perhaps predominated. In a dia- 
logue of Plato,^ Socrates says, half in joke and half 
in earnest, that " of all the philosophical systems in 
" GreecCy that established in Crete and Lacedcsnum 
** was the most ancient and copious ^ and there the 
** sophists were most numerous ; but they concealed 
'* their skills and pretended to be ignorant. And 
** hence^ oti conversing with the meanest LacediB' 
*' monian, at first indeed he would appear awkward 
** in his language^ but when he perceived the drift 
" of the conversation, he would throw in, like a 
" dexterous lancer, some short and nervous remark, 
" so as to make the other look no better than a child. 
" Nor in these cities is such a manner of speaking 
" confined to the men, but it extends also to women'* 
That in this concise manner of speaking there was 
a kind of wit and epigrammatic point, may be easily 
seen from various examples ; but it cannot be traced 

® Ap. Plutarch. Cimon. 4. nian, unable to speak (d^vvoroc 

P Protag. p. 342. Plutarch Xiyeiv), he prohably does not 

Lycurg. 20 extr. refers to this mean literally that the Lacedse- 

passage. When Thucydides monians were unable to speak, 

IV. 84. says of Brasidas, that but only points to their peculiar 

he was not, for a Lacedaemo- mode of speaking. 
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to the principles which we have just laid down. 
Sometimes it arises from the simplicity of the Doric 
manners, as contrasted with the more polished customs 
of other nations ; of which kind is the answer of the 
Spartan, who, taking a fish to be cooked, and being 
asked where the cheese, oil, and vinegar were, replied, 
" If I had all these things, I should not have bought 
" a fish.'*** Or it is a moral elevation, viewed from 
which, things appear in a different light; thus the 
saj^g of Dieneces, that " if the Persians darkened 
" the air with their arrows, they should fight in 
** the shade." Sometimes it is an ironical expression 
of bitterness and censure, which gains force by being 
concealed under a semblance of praise ; as in the judg- 
ment of the Laconian on Athens, where every kind 
of trade and industry was tolerated, " Everything is 
" beautiful there." ' Or it is the combination of 
various ridiculous ideas into one expression, as in the 
witty saying of a husband who found his wife, whom 
he detested, in the arms of an adulterer ; ^^ Unhappy 
*' man, who forced you to do this ? " • 

At Sparta, however, an energetic, striking, and 
figurative mode of speaking must have been generally 
in use ; which may be perceived in the style of all the 
Spartans who are mentioned by Herodotus.* And 



^ Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 
242, Similarly the saying ahrac 
6xovaa rfivag in Plutarch Ly- 
curg. 20. cf. Reg. Apophth. p. 
129. 

' Herod. VII. 226. Lac. A- 
pophth. p. 245. 

• P. 244. Compare the apoph- 
thegm in Plutarch de Frat. 
Amor. 8. p. 44. 

* This figurative turn may he 



particularly remarked in Cleo- 
menes' address to Crius, in the 
speech of Bulis and Sperthis to 
Hydames, in which they say, 
" Would you then ad?ise us to 
" fight for freedom, not with 
" lances, hut with axes ? " and 
the action of Amompharetus, 
who laid a block of stone at the 
feet of Pausanias, as if it were a 
pebble for voting. 
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this, I have no doubt, was one of the most ancient 
customs of the Doric race. In Crete it had been 
retained, according to the testimony of Sosicrates, a 
Cretan author, in the town of Phsestus, in which place 
the boys were early practised in joking; and the 
apophthegms of Phsestus were celebrated ovw the 
whole island."" In Sparta too this peculiar mode of 
expression was implanted in boys ; the youths («^/3oi) 
proposing them questions, to which they were to give 
ready and pointed answers ; * and they were taught to 
impart a peculiar sharpness and also brilliancy to their 
sayings.^ Later in life this tendency was fostered and 
confirmed by the many occasions on which the public 
manners prescribed ridicule as a means of improve- 
ment : * at the festival of the Gymnopsedia in par- 
ticular, full vent seems to have been allowed to wit and 
merriment.' In common life, laughter and ridicule 
were not unfrequent at the public tables ; ^ to be able 
to endure ridicule was considered the mark of a Lace- 
daemonian spirit ; yet any person who took it ill miglrt 
ask his antagonist to desist, who was then forced to 
comply.* In early times, similar customs existed in 
other places besides Sparta ; thus the suitors of Aga- 
riste, in the house of Cleisthenes the tyrant of Sicyon, 
contended after the meal in musical skill and con- 
versation,* with which we might perhaps compare the 
passage in the Hymn to Mercury, where it is said that 



" Athen. VI. p. 261 C. diides at the gymnopaftdia in 

* Plutarch et Heracl. Pont. 2. Herod. VI . 61. 

y Plutarch Lycurg. 17. 19. ^ Xenoph. Rep. I-ac. 3. 5. 

• B. III. ch. 11. § 3. and above, p. 288. note '. 

*^ This I infer from the pas- ^ Plutarch Lycurg. 12. comp. 

sage of Pollux quoted above, Macrob. Sat. VII. 3. 

p. 347. note **, compared with ** Tf Xeyo^ivf th ro fAitrory 

the joke (x^fvaajjia) of Leoty- Herod. VI, 129. 
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youths at table attack one another in mutual Jests,^ 
and the practice among the ancient Germans, of jest- 
ing with freedom at table, alluded to in a verse of the 
Niebelungen Lied/ But this primitive custom having 
been retained longer in Sparta than elsewhere, it struck 
all foreigners as a peculiarity, of which the antique 
polish was sometimes rather offensive. Still, if we 
justly estimate the manners of that city, they do not 
deserve the name of needless austerity and strictness ; 
it was the only Greek state in which a statue was 
erected to Laughter : ^ in late times even Agesilaus ^ 
and Cleomenes II L^ amidst all the changes of 
their life, cheered their companions with wit and 
playfulness. 

3. This national mode of expression had likewise 
a considerable effect on the progress of literature in 
Greece. Plato properly calls the Seven Sages, imi- 
tators and scholars of the Lacedaemonian system, and 
points out the resemblance between their sayings and 
the Laconian method of expression.^ Of these, three, 
or, if we reckon both Myson and Periander, four, were 
of Doric descent, and Cheilon was a Spartan ; ^ there 
were ^Jso perhaps at the same time others of the same 
character, as Aristodemus the Argive." The sayings at- 



® Gcoc y hno Kokoy äeihsy 

Kovpoi *UßfiTal OaX/pai irapac- 
ß6\a Kefyrofxiovcnyy v. 54. 

' Gämelicher ^rüche wart 
do niht verdeity i. e. non absti- 
nebatur a sennonibus ludicris. 
Niebelungen Lied. v. 6107. p. 
345. ed. 1820. 

s SogibiuB ap. Plutarcb. Ly- 
curg. 25. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the worship of ab- 
stract ideas, as of Death, of Pear 



(b. III. ch. 7. § 7.), of Fortune 
(Plutarch Inst. Lac. p. 253.), 
existed among the Spartans, as 
among the Romans; see Plu- 
tarch Cleom. 9. 

^ Plutarch Ages. 2. 

* Plutarch Cleom. 13. 

^ Protag. p. 342. see also 
Plutarch de Garrul. 17. 

^ Hence this mode of expres- 
sion was called the Chilonian^ 
Diog. Laert. I. 72. 

Or Spartan, see the pas 
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tributed to these sages were not so much the discoveries 
of particular individuals, as tlie indications of the general 
opinion of their contemporaries. And hence the Py- 
tliian Apollo, directed by the national ideas of the Do- 
rians, particularly countenanced their philosophers, to 
whose sententious mode of expression his own oracles 
bore a certain resemblance.'' It appears also that the 
Amphictyons caused some of their apophthegms to be 
inscribed on the temple of Delphi ; " and the story of 
the enumeration of the Seven Sages by the oracle, 
although fabulously embellished, is founded on a real 
fact.P 

4. Since in this apophthegmatic and concise style 
of speaking the object was not to express the meaning 
in a clear and intelligible manner, it was only one 
step further altogether to conceal it. Hence the grir 
phus or riddle was invented by the Dorians, and, as 
well as the epigram, was much improved by Cleobulus 
the RhodiaUy'i and his daughter Cleobulina.' It was 
also a favourite amusement with the Spartans," and 



sages quoted above, p. 8. note P. 
comp. Diog. Laert. I. 41. 
Others are mentioned by Her- 
mippus, ibid. 42. 

° Thus, for example, Apollo 
is said to have given the same 
answer to Gyges, as Solon to 
Croesus, Valer. Maxim. YII. 
1,2, 

" Plutarch ubi sup. 

P The chief passage on this 
point is Demetr. Phaler. ap. 
Diog. Laert. I. 22. who places 
the event in the archonsnip of 
Damasias (Olymp. 49. 3.), the 
same year in which, according 
to the Parian Marble, which 
probably follows the same au- 



thority, the second Pythian 
6,yity yvfiyiKo^f the first iiyity 
^e^i/cnyc, fell. Also Branchus, 
the ancient prophet of Miletus, 
is mentioned as /3paxvX<^yoc» 
Diog. Laert. L 72. 

^ Diog. Laert I. 89. comp. 
Jacobs Comment. Anthol. torn. 
I. p. 194. 

' Athen. X. p. 448 B. Ari- 
stot. Rhet. III. 2. Plutarch 
Sept. Sap. Conviv. III. 10. 
Menage Hist. Mulier. Philo«. 4. 
Hence the KXeoßovKivai of 
Cratinus, concerning which see 
Schweighaeuser ad Ind. Ath. 
p. 82. 

■ Athen. X. p. 452 A. 
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in the ancient times of Greece was generally a com- 
mon pastime/ 

5. This leads us to speak of the symbolical maxims 
of the Pythagoreans, which might be called riddles, if 
they had been proposed as such, and not put in that 
form merely to make them more striking and impres- 
sive. So attached indeed do these philosophers ap- 
pear to have been to the symbolical method of expres- 
sion, that not only their language, but even their actions 
acquired a symbolical character." The system of Py- 
thagoras has by modern Avriters been correctly con- 
sidered as the Doric philosophy : yet it is singular that 
it should have originated with a native of the Ionic 
Samos. It should, however, be remembered, that the 
family of Pythagoras, which seems to have lived with 
other Samians in the island of Samothrace, among the 
Tyrrhenians/ originally came from Phlius in Pelo- 
ponnesus,^ and always kept up a certain degree of 
communication with that city;' and again, that al- 
though Pythagoras doubtless brought with him to 
Croton the form of his philosophy, its subsequent ex- 
pansion and growth were in great part owing to the 



* Epichannus called it \6yoy 
tv \6yfy Eustathius ad Od. IX. 
p. 1634. 15. ed. Rom. Many 
ancient griphi are in the Doric 
dialect ; though this is not al- 
ways the case. 

** Thus for example, if they 
said, *^ Admit no swallows 
" into your house," they not 
only avoided the company of 
ialkatwe persons (Porphyrius, 
Vit. Pythag. 42.), but actually 
prevented swallows from build- 
ing under their roofs. On this 
subject see the ancient writers 



quoted by Fabricius Bibl. Grs^. 
vol. I. p. 788 sq. comp. Creu- 
zer's Symbolik, vol. I. p. 104. 

* Orchomenos, p. 438. note 2. 

y B. I. ch. 5. § 3. 

' There is an account of a 
dialogue between Pythagoras 
and Leon the tyrant of Phlius, 
Cicero Tusc. Quaest. V. 3. Diog. 
Laert. VII I • 8. According to 
Diogenes Laert. VII. 1. Pytha- 
goras was the fourth from Cleo- 
nymus, who had fled from 
Phlius ; and therefore he would 
be a Dorian. 
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character of the Dorians and Doric Achseans, among 
whom he lived. Its connexion with the chief branch 
of the Doric religion, the worship of ApoUo,* and his 
temple at Delphi, ^ has been already pointed out ; and 
it has been shown that the political institution of his 
league was founded on Doric principles.® Other 
points of resemblance are the universal education of 
the female followers of Pythagoras, such as Theano, 
Phintys, and Arignote,^ the employment of music to 
appease passion, the public tables, the use of silence 
as a means of education, &c. It appears also» that 
the philosophers of this school always found a welcome 
reception at Sparta, as well as those whose character 
was somewhat similar, as the enthusiastic and religious 
sages, Abaris,* Epimenides,' and Pherecydes ;' Anax- 
imander** likewise and Anaximenes' lived for some 
time in that city, and lastly, in the lists of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophers (which are not entirely devoid of 
credit), there are, besides Italian Greeks, generally 
Lacedsemonians, Argives, Sicyonians, Phliasians, and 
sometimes women of Sparta, Argos, and Phlius.'' 



» B. II. ch. 8. §20. 

^ See vol.1, p. 310. note". 

° B. III. ch. 9. § 16. 

^ Their silence is also worthy 
of remark, Timseus ap. Diog. 
Laert. VIII. 17. Gale Opusc. 
Mythol. vol. I. p. 139. On the 
use of music see b. II. ch. 8. 
§ 20. A work of Philochorus 
is cited : irepl ^pwtduv Utoi IIv- 
6ayopei(i>v yvvaiKÖv. See Sie- 
bel. Fragm. p. 9. 

• Pausan. III. 13. 2. See vol. 
I. p. *76. note ^ 

* Sosibius ap. Diog. Laert. I. 
10, 12. Pausan. II. 21. 4. III. 
11.8. III. J 2. 9. Clem. Alex. 



Strom. I. p. 399. ed. Potter. 
Heinrich's Epimenides, p. 128. 
Epimenides is said to have in- 
formed the Spartans of a defeat 
at Orchomenos, Diog. Laert I. 
117., of which nothing else is 
known. 

8 Plutarch Agid. 10. Diog. 
Laert. I. 117. from Theopom- 
pus, Creuzer Init. Philos. Pla- 
ton. vol. II. p. 164. 

^ Vol.1, p. 208. note P. 

* He erected the first san-diai 
at Sparta, Plin. H. N. II. 66. 

^ See, e. g., Jamblich. Vit. 
Pythag. 36. 
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And this is a fresh confirmation of the position, which 
we have frequently maintained» that up to the time of 
the Persian war all mental excellence, so far from 
being banished from Sparta» flourished there in the 
utmost perfection. 



CHAP. IX. 

§ 1. DifTerenoe between the life of the Dorians and lonians. 
Domestic habits of the Spartans. § 2. Opinions of the Dorians 
respecting a future life. § 3. General character of the Dorians. 
§ 4. Its varieties. § 5. Character of the Spartans. § 6. 
Character of the Cretans, Argives, Rhodians, Corinthians, 
Corcyrseans, Syracusans, Sicyonians, Phliasians, Megarians, 
Byzantians, iEginetans, Cyrenaeans, Crotoniats, Tarentines, 
Messen ians, and Delphians. 

1 . After Anacharsis the Scythian had visited the 
different states of Greece, and lived among them all, 
he is reported to have said, that ** all wanted leisure 
'* and tranquillity for wisdom, except the Lacedaemo- 
" nians, for that these were the only persons with 
" whom it was possible to hold a rational conversa^ 
" tion." • The life of all the other Greeks had doubt- 
less appeared to him as a restless and unquiet existence, 
as a constant struggle and effort without any object. 
In addition to the love of ease, which belonged to the 
original constitution of the Dorians, there was a further 
cause for this mode of life, viz. the entire exemption 
from necessary labour which the Spartans enjoyed, 
their wants being supplied by the dependent and in- 

^ Herod. IV. 11. 
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dustrious classes.** Several writers have dwelt on the 
tedium and listlessness of such an existence ; but the 
Spartans considered an immunity from labour an im- 
munity from pain, and as constituting entire liberty.* 
But, it may be asked, what was there to occupy the 
Spartan men from morning to night ? * In the first 
place, the gymnastic, military, and musical exercises ; 
then the chase, which with men advanced in life was 
a substitute for other exercises ; • besides which, there 
was the management of public affairs, in which they 
might take an active part, together with the religious 
ceremonies, sacrifices, and choruses ; and much time 
was also consumed in the places of public resort, or 
'KiiT'xai. Every small community had its lesche;^ 
and here the old men sat together in winter round the 
blazing fire, while the respect for old age gave an 
agreeable turn to the conversation. At Athens, too, 
these small societies or clubs were once in great vogue ; 
but a democracy likes a large mass, and hates all di- 
visions; and accordingly in later times the public 
porticoes and open market were generally attended, 
where every Athenian appeared once in the day. At 
Sparta, the youths were forbidden to enter the market- 
place;* as well as the pyleea,'* which was in other 



*» 'A^vta »xoX^c, Plutarch 
Lycurg. 24. Inst. Lac. p. 255. 

^ Id. Lycurg. 24. Lac. A- 
pophth. p. 207. 

* Manso, vol. I. 2, p. 201. 

• Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 7. Hence 
the excellence of the Lacedae- 
monian hounds. Find. Hyporch. 
fragm. 3. p. 599. Boeckh. Si- 
monides ap. Plutarch Symp. IX. 
15. 2. Meursius Misc. Lac. 
I n . 1 . The love of the Cretans 



for the chase is well known, see 
ahove, ch. 4. § 1. 

' B.in. ch.lO. §2.cf. Plu- 
tarch Lycurg. 25. Also in 
Oleomen. 30. I prefer race Xc- 
ü\aiQ to the other reading, rale 
9\oKatQ, 

s Plutarch Lycurg. 25. 

^ Id. Inst. Lacon. p. 254. 
Toy IK Tov yvfiyafflov yeavloKov 
iTTtrlfJLiay ore rilv etc irvXaiav o^r 
ilfriffraro. 
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Doric towns besides Delphi * a place for buying and 
selling.^ 

2. Having now so fully investigated the manners 
and daily occupations of the Dorians, it would be in- 
teresting to know what were their opinions on death, 
or on the existence of a future state ; but on these 
points there is no information to be gleaned from 
ancient writers. Nor can much more be said on their 
funeral ceremonies, if indeed they had any rites pe- 
culiar and universally belonging to the whole race. 
At Tarentum, the dead were, according to an ancient 
oracle, called the majority (ol T'Kiiov^s) -^ tbey were 
buried within the walls, each family having in their 
house tombstones, with the names of the deceased, 
where funeral sacrifices were performed f at Sparta, 
it was doubtless the ancient custom to bury the dead 
in the city, and in the neighbourhood of the temples." 
Monuments, vrith the names of the dead, were only 
erected to those who had fallen in battle,** and many 



* At Delphi it was a regular 
fiBur (Dio Chrys. Oratll. p. 414. 
Reisk.), and also a slaye-market, 
as I infer from Plutarch Prov. 
Alex. p. 105. By means of it 
a considerable suburb, or new- 
town, called Pylsea, was formed 
at Delphi, Plutarch de Pyth. 
Orac. 29. p. 296. Perhaps this 
was the locality of the IlvXa/a 
of Cratinus. 

^ At Rhodes liars were called 
mtXaiotnaly Hesychius and 
Schol. ad Plutarch. Artaxerz. I. 
p. 387. ed. Hütten, compare 
Suidas in v. In Plutarch de 
Fac. Lunse 8. jugglers of the 
Pylaea, in the Life of Pyrrhus, 
29. irvKaiK^ O'xXayutylay are 



mentioned. But these expres- 
sions do not refer to the Pyleea 
of Delphi. 

1 Polyb. VIII. 30. 

°» See Athen. XII. p. 522 F. 

° Plutarch Lycurg. 27. Inst. 
Lac. p. 251. The Laconian 
word for " to bury" was nO^- 
fjieyai^ Schol. Cantabr. II. yj/, 83* 
On the burial of the king, see 
b.III. ch.6. §6. 

° Plutarch Lycurg. 27. Thus 
Pausanias III. 14, 1. saw at 
Sparta the names of the 300 
who died at Thermopylae, and 
the same monument is, as it 
appears, referred to by Hero- 
dotus VII. 224. 
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other honours were also paid them.^ The sacrifice to 
Demeter, on the twelfth day afl^r death, eridently 
denotes the reception of the soul in the infernal 
regions ; the Argives likewise sacrificed on the 30th 
day to Hermes, as conductor of the souls of the dead ;' 
in the same manner that the Athenians called the dead 
Aijjttijrpiaxo), i. e. returned to their mother earth. 
There was however a considerable difference between 
the Athenian and Doric modes of biuying ; for the 
former laid the body with the head to the west, the 
latter, at least the Megarians, to the east/ 

3. It now remains for us to collect into one point 
of view all that has been said in different parts of this 
work on the character of the Doric race, so as to 
fiimish a complete and accurate idea of their nature 
and peculiarities. That this cannot be done in a few 
words is evident ; but that it can be done at oÄ, I 
consider equally clear ; and by no means agree with 
those who deny that a whole nation, like an individual^ 
can have one character ; an error which is perhaps 
best refuted by consideration of the different tribes of 
Greece. And thus the word Dorian conveyed to the 
ancient Greeks a clear and definite, though indeed a 
complex idea.' 

^ What JEMhn, V. H. VI. 6. is by itself a laudatory term (as 

says only of persons who had in several passagea of Pindar, 

faUen in battle, Plutarch state« Boeckh ad Pyth. VIII. 21. 

of a// who died. Dissen ad Nem. III. 3. and 

*> B.II. ch.6. $2. At Argos frequently in Plutarch. See 

the mourning was white, Plut. likewise the epigram in Athen. 

QuAst. Rom. 26. V. p. 209 E. and Damagetus 

' Plutarch Solon. 9, 10. comp, in the Palatine Anthology, VII. 

iElian. V. H. V. 14. and Mi- 231.), and expresses a national 

nervee Poliadis Sacra, p. 27. pride respected by the other 

' It is remarkable, that among Greeks, Thuc. VI. 71. Vale- 
all the names for the races of ken«er ad Adoniaz. p. 385 C. 
the Greek nation, ^ii»pievc alone 
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The first feature in the character of the Dorians 
which we shall notice is one that has been pointed out 
in several places,* viz. their endeavour to produce 
uniformity and unity in a numerous body. Every 
individual was to remain within those limits which 
were prescribed by the regulation of the whole body." 
Thus in the Doric form of government no individual 
was allowed to strive after personal independence, nor 
any class or order to move from its appointed place. 
The privileges of the aristocracy, and the subjection 
of the inferior orders, were maintained with greater 
strictness than in other tribes,^ and greater importance 
was attached to obedience, in whatever form, than to 
the assertion of individual freedom. The government, 
the army, and the public education, were managed on 
a most complicated, but most regular succession and 
alternation of commanding and obeying.' Every one 
was to obey in his own place. All the smaller asso- 
ciations were also regulated on the same principle : 
always we find gradation of power, and never inde- 
pendent equality.' But it was not sufficient that this 
system should be complete and perfect within ; it was 
to be fortified without. The Dorians had little incli- 
nation to admit the customs of others, and a strong 
desire to disconnect themselves with foreigners.* 
Hence in later times the blunt and harsh deportment 
of those Dorians who most scrupulously adhered to 
their national habits.* This independence and seclu- 
sion would however sometimes be turned into hostility ; 



* B.II. ch.8. §20. B.III. y Ib.ch.9. §18. ch. 12. §5. 
ch. 1. § 1. 10. Above, ch. 5. § 2. 

"^ B. III. ch. 9. § 18. ■ See, e. g., above, ch. 3. § 3. 

» lb. ch. 4. § 6. * See above, p. 4. note «. 

*» B.III. ch.9. ad fin. 
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and hence the military turn of the Dorians, which 
may also be traced in the development of the worship 
of Apollo/ A calm and steady courage was the 
natural quality of the Dorian.^ As they were not 
ready to receive, neither were they to communicate 
outward impressions ; and this, neither as individuals, 
nor as a body. Hence both in their poetry and prose, 
the narrative is often concealed by expressions of 
the feeling, and tinged with the colour of the mind.* 
They endeavoured always to condense and concentrate 
their thoughts, which was the cause of the great bre- 
vity and obscurity of their language.' Their desire 
of disconnecting themselves with the things and per- 
sons around them, naturally produced a love for past 
times ; and hence their great attachment to the usages 
and manners of their ancestors, and to ancient institu- 
tions.' The attention of the Doric race was turned 
to the past rather than to the future.^ And thus it 
came to pass that the Dorians preserved most rigidly, 
and represented most truly, the customs of the ancient 
Greeks.* Their advances were constant, not sudden ; 
and all their changes imperceptible. With the desire 
to attain imiformity, their love for measure and pro- 
portion was also combined. Tlieir works of art are 
distinguished by this attention to singleness of eflFect, 
and everything discordant or useless was pruned oflF 
with an unsparing hand.^ Their moral system also 
prescribed the observance of the proper mean ; 
ttnd it was in this that the temperance {trm^pocwni) 

*^ B. II. ch. 6. § 2. the Spartans was connected. 

« B. III. ch. 12. § 9. »» B. III. ch. 1. § 1. 

« Above, ch.8. § 1. * Above, ch. 2. § 1. ch.3. 

Hb. §2. §l.ch.6. §1. 

« With which the äroXfiov of ^ Above, ch. 7. § 12. 
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which so distinguished them consisted.^ One great 
object of the worship of Apollo was to maintain the 
even balance of the mind, and to remove everything 
that might disquiet the thoughts, rouse the mind to 
passion, or dim its purity and brightness.«" The Doric 
nature required an equal and regular harmony, and 
preserving that character in all its parts.« Dis- 
sonances, even if they combined into harmony, were 
not suited to the taste of that nation. The national 
tunes were doubtless not of a soft or pleasing melody ; 
the general accent of the language had the character 
of command or dictation, not of question or en- 
treaty. The Dorians were contented with themselves, 
with the powers to whom they owed their existence 
and happiness ; and therefore they never complained. 
They looked not to future, but to present existence. 
To preserve this, and to preserve it in enjo3rment, 
was their highest object. Everything beyond this 
boundary was mist and darkness, and everything 
dark they supposed the Deity to hate." They lived in 
themselves, and for themselves.^ Hence man was 
the chief and ahnost only object which attracted their 
attention. The same feelings may also be perceived 
in their religion, which was always unconnected with 
the worship of any natural object, and originated from 
their own reflection and conceptions."! And to the 
same source may perhaps be traced their aversion to 
mechanical and agricultural labour.' In short, the 
whole race bears generally the stamp and character of 
the maie ^ex ; the desire of assistance and connexion, 

* B. Ill . eh. 1. § 10. P Above, ch. 8. § 17. 

» B.IL ch.8. §2. 11.20. *iB.II. ch.5. §7. ch 8. 

» lb. § 10. Above, ch. 6. §2. § 12. ch. 10. § 9. 

« B.II. ch.6. §7. ch. 8.§7. ' B.in.ch.4. §1. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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of novelty and of curiosity, the characteristics of the 
female sex, being directly opposed to the nature of the 
Dorians, which bears the mark of independence and 
subdued strength. 

4. This description of the Doric character, to which 
many other features might be added, is sufficient for 
our present purpose ; and will serve to prove that the 
worship of Apollo, the ancient constituticMi of Crete 
and that of Lycurgus> the manners, arts, and literature 
of the Dorians, were the productions of one and the 
same national individual. To what extent this cha- 
racter was influenced by external circumstances cannot 
be ascertained ; but though its features were impressed 
by nature, they might not in all places have been de- 
veloped, and would have been lost without the foster^ 
ing assistance of an inland and mountainous region. 
The coimtry is to a nation what the body is to the 
soul : it may influence it partially, and assist its growth 
and increase ; but it cannot give strength and inapulse, 
or imprint that original mark (^ the Deity which is set 
upon our minds. 

But outward circumstances, such as locality, £3rm 
of government, geographical position, and foreign 
intercourse, had in the several states p. different effect 
on the Doric character, unequally developing its 
various features, by confirming some, repressing othejrs, 
and some wholly obliterating. We shall dius be en- 
abled to separate the particidar character of each, state 
from the ideal character of the whole race, and also to 
explain their deviations, particularly in a politk;al and 
practical point of view. 

5. The Dorians of Sparta were influenced by 
their geographical position, which, with the exception 
of that of the Arcadians, was more inland than that of 
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any people in Peloponnesus ; as well as by their 
supremacy, wliich they at first asserted with ease and 
dignity, and afiierwards maintained by the devotion of 
all their forces to that one object. The independence 
and seclusion so desired by the Dorians were at Sparta 
most conspicuous, and thus the original spirit of the 
Doric race, and its ancient customs, were most rigidly» 
and sometimes even in trifles,' there preserved ; 
though it was the mummy rather than the living body 
of the ancient institutions. This deterioration, however, 
did not manifest itself till later times ; for (as we have 
more than once remarked) at an early period the mode 
of life at Sparta was diversified, cheerful, and by no 
means unattractive. At that time Sparta was the 
centre and metropolis of Greece. This love of se- 
clusion took a singular turn in the reserve, and in the 
short and sententious mode of expression, practised 
by the Laconians. Indeed their silence was carried 
to a pitch which exceeded the boimds of intentional 
concealment. Even the artfiilness of the Spartans is 
after the Persian war often mentioned with blame; 
and it is sdd to have been impossible to guess their 
intention.* Sometimes indeed the deception was 



* According to Demetrius de 
Elocat. § 122. the ephors 
caused a person to be scourged 
who bad made some innova- 
tion in the game of bail; a 
subject on which Timocrates, 
a Spartan, bad written a trea- 
tise. 

* Herod. IX. 54. Aa«cc^ai/io- 
yiiay a\Xa ^^vt6vT(av koX iiKXa 
\€y6vTiay, So also Eurip. An- 
drom. 452. In this poet*s at- 
tacks upon Sparta the date 
should always be attended to 



(Markland ad Suppl. 187. 
Wüstemann Pnef. ad Alcest. 
p. XV.) He calls the Spartans 
toKia ßovXevTTipiaj \l/ev^iav avaic- 
rat in the Andromache, when 
the Athenians accused them of 
a breach of treaty, Olymp. 90. 
2, according to Petit and Boeckh 
Trag. Princip. p. 190. In the 
Orestes (Olymp. 92. 4.) in re- 
ference to the proposals of the 
Spartans for p^ace after the 
disasters of Mindarus, which 
the Athenians had declined, 

2d2 
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founded on patriotic principles, as in the answer of 
the ambassador, who being asked in whose name he 
came, replied, "In the name of the state, if we suc- 
** ceed ; if we fail, in our own." Demostratus the 
son of Phseax said with great truth that the Spartans 
were better as members of a state, the Athenians as 
members of private society ;* the latter indeed were 
more left to their individual care and exertions, whilst 
the former were guided by national custom. Hence 
when they once deserted this guide, they deviated 
not partially, but wholly and widely from the right 
path. 

Yet the history of the Peloponnesian war and of 
the period immediately following, being that part of 
the history of Greece which is clearest to our view, 
presents several distinguished and genuine LÄcedce- 
monians, who may be divided into two distinct classes. 
Of these the first is marked by a cunning and artful 
disposition, combined with great vigour of mind, and 
a patriotism sometimes attended with contempt of 
other Greeks. Such was Lysander,* a powerful re- 
volutionist ; who, concentrating in his own person the 



PhilochoruB ap. Schol. Arietoph. 
Vesp. 371. (cf. ad 772, 903), 
Tvho states that these were made 
in Olyrop. 92, 2. Diodorus XIII. 
52, however, in Olymp. 92. 3. 
Aristophanes Lys. 1269. calls 
them ai/ivXac oXwxejcac (comp, 
the false Bacis Pac. 1068. Ly- 
cophr. 1124), in Olymp. 92. 1. 
at the time when the proverb 
arose, oikoi Xiovrcc« ^v 'i^itrf ? 
d\knreK€Qy Meursius Misc. Lac. 
1 1 1 . 2. However, similar charges 
of perfidy and treachery are 
made against them in the Achar- 
neans v. 308, oltriy ovrt ßwfioc 



oire tritniQ ovff SpKOQ lurtiy in 
Olymp. 88. 3. 

*» In Plutarch. Agea. 15, 37. 
it is said that the boaefit of his 
country was the aim of a Spar- 
tan's actions. The Athenians 
say in Thuc. V. 105, that the 
Lacedaemonians, as far as re- 
spects themselves and their na- 
tive institutions, are virtuous 
and well-principled ; but that 
in their dealings with foreign 
states their own interest was 
their only standard. 

» B. III. ch.U. §11. 
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efforts of numerous oligarchical clubs and factions, 
by the strict consistency of his principles, and by his 
art in carrying them into effect» for some time swayed 
the destinies of Greece ; until Agesilaus, whom he 
had himself improvidently raised to the throne, restored 
in place of his usurped power the legitimate authority 
of the Heraclide dynasty ; this doubtless suggested to 
Lysander the idea of overthrowing the royal authority, 
and helped to bring on that deep melancholy which 
preyed upon his strong mind during his latter years.' 
Similar in character to Lysander was Dercylidas, a 
man of extraordinary practical talent; who by his 
artfulness (which, however, was accompanied by up- 
rightness of mind) obtained the nickname of Si- 
syphus.' But Sparta had at the same time men of 
a contrary disposition, in whom, as Plutarch says of 
Callicratidas, the simple and genuine Doric manners 
of ancient times were alive and in vigour.* This Cal- 
heratidas had at the very beginning of his career to 
contend with his partisans of Lysander, and resolutely 
resisted his club or association,^ being also directly 
opposed to them in disposition. He deplored the 
necessity which compelled him to beg for subsidies 
from the Persians ; dealt uprightly and honestly vrith 
the allies; disdained all power and authority which 
did not emanate from the state ; refused to do any- 
thing by private connexions or influence, and showed 
himself everywhere humane, magnanimous, and heroic ; 
in short, he was a faultless hero, unless perhaps we 

y Plutarch. Lysand. 1. * Lysand. 5. 

' Xen. Hell. III. 1.8. Epho- ^ Besides Xenophon, see 

Tua ap. Athen. XI. p. 500 C. Plutarch Lac. Apophth. p. 210. 

says of Dercylidas, Ijv yap ohUv Diod. XIII. 76, 97. and Manso, 

cv ry rponf AaKiayttcoy ov^' vol. II. 327. sqq. 
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should blame him for his too hasty self-immolation at 
the battle of Arginusee.' We can easily understand 
how the Greeks of Asia should have admired the 
virtues and greatness of the youthful hero, like the 
beauty of an heroic statue,* but were at the same time 
more pleased with the proceedings of Lysander, as 
being better suited to the times. In Brasidas we 
admire chiefly the manner in which the same elevation 
of mind was combined with a particular skill in con- 
trolling and availing itself of the circumstances of the 
times ; but we must hurry on to Pedaritus the son of 
Teleutia, who is an instance that all the harmosts of 
Sparta did not yield to the many temptations of thrir 
Situation."" But a more singular character was Lichas, 
the son of Arcesilaus, of whom we will give a slight 
sketch. He was chiefly distinguished by his libe- 
rality : whence by means of great banquets at the 
Gymnopaedia/ and by his victories in the chariot race 
at 01]rmpia,^ he increased the fame of his city ; by his 
boldness, which was even shown in his conduct at 
Olympia, at a time when the Spartans were excluded 
from the contests ; ^ but which was still more conspi- 
cuous in his truly Spartan declaration to the satrap 
Tissaphemes ;* and, lastiy, by his policy in endeavour- 
ing to prevent the premature aggression of the lonians 
against the Persians.^ 

6. The flourishing age of Crete, in manners as 
well as in power, is anterior to the historical period ; 

^ Plutarch Pdopid. 2. ' See Xenophon cited above, 

^ Plutarch Lysand. 5. p. 4. note s. 

* PedaritUB has been suffi- ^ Above, p. 218, note \ 

ciently defended by Valck- *» Thuc.V.50.PauB.VI.2. 1. 

en«r ad Adonias;. pag. 261. ^ Thuc. VIlL4d. 

against the charge pf the exiles ^ Thuc VIII. 84. 
at Chios. 
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and the early corruption of her ancient institutions 
was accompanied with universal barbarism and dege- 
neracy. Of her maritime sovereignity of the mythical 
age nothing but piracy remained ; the different states 
were not combined under the supremacy of a single 
city ; and, even in the reign of Alcamenes, Sparta 
attempted to setde the mutual dissensions of those 
very cities ^ which it had a century before taken for 
the models of its own constitution. The Cretans did 
not, however, confine their quarrelsome disposition to 
domestic feuds ; but they began in early times to hire 
themselves as mercenaries to foreign states, which was 
certainly one cause of the internal corruption that 
made this once illustrious island act so ignoble a part 
in the history of Greece. If the verse of Epimenides 
(cited by St. Paul ") is genuine, that prophet so early 
as about 600 B. C. accused his countrymen of being 
habitual liars, evil beasts, and indolent gluttons. Yet 
some particular cities (among which we may especially 
mention the Spartan town of Lyctus) retained with 
their ancient institutions the noble and pure customs 
of better times." 

We have already more than once had occasion to 
explain how about the time of the Persian war Argos, 
by the changes in its constitution, and the direction of 
ite policy, succeeded in obliterating almost every trace 
of the Doric character :** but one revolution only led 
to another, and none produced a stable and healthy 

^ PauB. III. 2. 8. city, Suidas, vol. I. p. 815. who 

™ Tit. 1. 12. mentions a vofwg rp ertx^pl^ 

■^ B. III. eh. 8. § 2. Hence ^v^, probably a forgery, like 

Polybius IV. 54. 6. calU the the decree against Timotheus, 

Lyctians the beatmen in Crete, above, ch.6. §3. 

They are also said to have "> B.I. cb. 8. §7. b. IILch. 

driven the Epicureans from their 9. § 1 . 
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state of affairs. Argos indeed only adopted the worst 
part of the republican institutions of Athens ; for their 
better parts could not be naturalized in a people of a 
race and nature totally different. ' 

But that Rhodes preserved to the latest period of 
Grecian independence many features of the Doric 
character we have already remarked.^ Still this 
island had, particularly in the time of Artemisia the 
Second, adopted many Asiatic customs ; which, when 
mixed with those of a Greek origin, formed a peculiar 
compoimd ; of which the Rhodian oratory, painting / 
and sculpture, should be considered as the products. 
The latter art had flourished there from ancient times ; 
but later it took a particular turn towards the colossal, 
the imposing, and the grand style. The Laocoon and 
the Toro Farnese are in the number of its finest pro- 
ductions.' Its manners are described by the saying 
that Rhodes was the town of wooers. There was also 
another proverb, that the Rhodians were " white Cy- 
" renaeans ; " their luxury forming the point erf re- 
semblance, and their colour the difference.^ 

The character of Corinth likewise, in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, was made up of rather discor- 
dant elements ; for while there were still considerable 
remains of the Doric disposition, and its political con- 
duct was some time guided by the principles of that 
race, there was also, the consequence of its situation 
and trade ,'^ a great bias to splendour and magnificence, 

P See *aUo on the 'ApytUn 3. of the Alexandrine or Ro- 

^wpcc Suidas in v. Pro\r. Vat man age. 
11.49. ' Meyer*8 Geschichte der 

«I B. III. ch. 9. § 3. Kunst, vol. I. p. 208, 218. 

' The school of the ancient ^ * Meurs. Rhod. I. 20. c£ 

Coreggio, Protogenes. See also Anacreont. Od. XXXII. 16. 
the Anacreontic Ode XXVIII. "> The hospitality of Corinth 
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which showed itself in the Corinthian order; but 
wiiich» when abandoned by the graces and refinements 
of luxury, soon degenerated into debauchery and vice.' 

The character of Corctra we have attempted to 
delineate above J 

Syracuse, though highly distinguished for its 
loyalty and affection to its mother-state, necessarily 
deviated widely from the diaracter of Corinth. For 
while in the narrow and rocky territory of Corinth 
the crops were with difficulty extorted fix>m the soil *, 
in the colony, a large and fertile district, which was 
either held by the Syracusans, or was tributary to 
them, iumished to an over-peopled city a plentiful 
supply of provisions without foreign importatbn.' In 
addition to this abundance, the early preponderance of 
democracy, and still more the levity, cunning, and 
address which were natural to tiie people of Sicily, 
tended to modify, or partly to destroy, the original 
Doric character. The Syracusans were, according to 
Thucydides, among all the adversaries of the Athe- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war, most like them in 
their customs and disposition.^ It is ever to be la- 
mented that such remarkable talents, as showed them- 
selves among the Sjrracusans between the 70th and 



ig coDfinned by the proverb iul 
Tig iv K^Saivoc, Zenob. II. 42. 
Prov. Vat. IV. 19. Diogenian. 
VIII. 42. Suidas I. 86. ed. 
Schott. Plutarch Prov. Al. 129. 
ApoBtoliiu VIII. 66. 

^ Corinthian ^ffiaroi occur so 
early as the 5th Olympiad (vol. 
I. p. 184.), and were restrained 
by ancient laws, ib. p. 189. and 
Lydus de Magistr. Kora. I. 42. 
According to Alciphron £p. 60. 
Corinth itadf was beautiful and 



full of luxuries, but the inhft- 
bitanta were hx^unoi and dv- 
ciro^poScroc. 

T B. III. ch. 9. § 5. 

* In Corinth the husband- 
man was obliged kKkiQoßokdv^ 
but not in Syracuse, Theo- 
phrast. de Cans. pluv. III. 20. 
But a/iav Kopiv6uo V (Suidas in 
Kopiv6.) probably refers to rw 
fxeratv Koplydov loal 'Xucvtayo^, 

• Thuc. VI. 20. 
^ VIII. 96. 
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90th Olympiads, should have been without a regulate 
ing and guiding judgment : their most frequent error 
both in the state and army being a want of order *" ; 
and their knowledge of this defect was the reason why 
they so frequently threw themselves blindly into the 
arms of single individuals.*^ 

The vicinity of Corinth had undoubtedly a great 
influence on Sicyon ; yet that city» though it had a 
navy, was nevertheless without any considerable foreign 
trade or colonies. The restraints and monotony of 
life were undoubtedly less than at Sparta ,*" but there 
was greater severity of manners than at Corintfi. Si-* 
cyon was one of the earliest cradles of the arts and 
literature of the Dorians / and enjoyed a high dk- 
tinction among the cities of Peloponnesus.^ 

Fhlius, having no communication with the sea, 
was destitute of all resources except its fertile valley ; 
but this sufficed to give it considerable importance imd 
power .^ The loyalty and bravery of its inhabitants ' 
deserved the partiality with which Xenophon has 
written the most distinguished period of its histoiy .^ 

Meoara was unfortunately henmied in between 
powerful neighbours ; and on account of the scanty 
produce of its stony and mountainous, though well 
cultivated ^ land, and the consequent deficiency of pro- 
visions, it was wholly dependent on the Athenian 
market, whither the Megarians were accustomed to 



, "" VI. 13. * lb. and voL I. pag. 191, 

^ lb. above, B. III. ch. 9. note^. 

§ 1. ^ HcU. VI. 5. 45. 

o See B. I. ch. 8. § 2. ^ Theophrast. ubi gup. Strabo 

' Above, page 300, note "". IX. p. 393. Isocrat. de FWx, 

b. IV. ch. 1. § 8, 12. p. 183. A. in whose time how- 

s Thuc. I. 28. ever Megara had rich families. 

^ B. III. ch. 9. § 9. 
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carry their manufactures'" and some few raw materials. 
The weakness of this state had early an influence on 
the manners and morals of the people ; the tears and 
mirth of the Megarians were turned into ridicule by 
their Athenian neighbours," who (according to the 
saying) would *' rather be the ram than the son of a 
" Megarian." And at last the oracle itself declared 
them an insignificant and worthless people. 

Nor could the mother-city have derived much as- 
sistance from Byzantium, had there even been a 
closer connexion between them than was actually the 
case ; as this important colony was, for the most part, 
in distressed circumstances, and after the introduction 
of democracy involved in domestic confusion. We 
have reasons to consider the account of the mode of 
life at Byzantium above quoted from Theopompus "" as 
correct ; though that historian is accused of too great 
a fondness for censure. Damon likewise relates, that 
the Byzantians were so addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, that the citizens took up their regular abode in 
the numerous public houses of the city, and let their 
houses with their wives to strangers. The soimd of 
the flute put them immediately into a merry nH)ve- 
ment ; but they fled from that of a trumpet : and a 
general had no other means of keeping them on the 
ramparts during a close siege, than by causing the 
public houses luod cook-shops to be removed thither.^ 
Byzantiiun was full of foreign and native merchants, 
seamen, and fishermen,^ whom the excellent wine of 
that city, supplied by Maronea and other regions. 



" Above, p. 222, note ^ X. p. 442 C. iElian. V. H. 

*' Above, p. 311, note *. III. 14. 
^ Above, p. 114, note «. ** See Aristot. Pol. III. 4. 1. 

^ lUpl ^vCayrimv ap. Athen. 
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seldom permitted to return sober to their ships/ The 
state of the government may be judged from the reply 
of a Byzantine demagogue, who being asked what the 
law enjoined, replied, " Whatever I please."" 

iBoiNA, on the other hand, lost its fame only with 
its political existence. Its situation near the great 
commercial road, which had taken this course chiefly 
in consequence of the danger of doubling the pro- 
montory of Malea, the renown of its mythical history, 
and the peculiar vigour of the inhabitants, had cs^ried 
their activity to such a height, as to give their 
island an importance in the history of Greece which 
will ever be remarkable. 

Though at Rhodes the amalgamation of the dif- 
ferent nations produced an uniform and consistent 
whole» this does not seem to have been the case at 
Gyrene, which was corrupted by JSgyptian and 
Libyan influence. We have only to notice the cha- 
racter of Pheretime, who from a Doric lady became 
an eastern sultana. It is remarkable that another 
Doric female, viz. Artemisia (whose father was of 
Halicamassus, her mother of Grete^), obtained a si- 
milar situation. In the mother-country, however, 
there is after the fabulous times hardly any instance 
of women b^ing at the head either of Doric or other 
cities,* 

We have already spoken as much as our object 



' Menander ap. iElian. ubi 
8up. Athen. X. p. 442. Nice- 
taa AcominatuB Hist. p. 251. 
ed. Fabric. 

' Sextus Empiricus adv. 
Rhetor. § 37. 

* Herod. VII. 99. 

^ I say hardly i on account of 
an exception which a fragment 



of the Argolica of Dinias (ap. 
Herodian. ^repl fwv. Xc^cafc» p.8. 
14. emended bj Dindorf) esta- 
blishesy viz. that " Perimeda, 
" queen of Tegea, generally 
" called Xotpa, compelled the 
*' captured Lacednmonians to 
** cut a channel for the river 
*' Lacha» across the plain«*' 
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required of the Doric town of Croton* in Italy; 
and several times touched on the decay of the Doric 
discipline and manners at Tarentum. Their cli- 
mate, which was very different from that of Greece / 
and the manners of the native tribes, must have had 
a very considerable share in changing the characters 
of these two cities; as the Tarentines did not sub- 
jugate only and slaughter the inhabitants (like the 
Carbinates), but received them within the limits of 
their large city, and gave them the rights of citizen- 
ship, by which means those words which we call 
Roman, but which were probably common to all 
the Siculians,* were introduced into the Tarentine 
dialect. 

In the Messenian state, as restored by Epami- 
nondas, the ancient national manners were (according 
to Fausanias*) still retained; and the dialect re- 
mained up to the time of that author the purest Doric 
that was spoken in Peloponnesus. The reason of 
this either was, that the Helots who remained in the 
country, and doubtless formed the larger part of the 
new nation, had obtained the Doric character, or that 
the exiles had during their long banishment really 
preserved their ancient language, as we know to have 
been the case with the Naupactians in more ancient 
times.^ This the Messenians, who dwelt among the 
Euesperitse of Libya, might have done, as they re- 
sided among Dorians ; but it was less easy for the 

^ B. III. ch. 9. § 15. above, coins, ^rava, panem^ among the 

cb. 5. § 5. Messapians and Tarentines, 

y Of tbis we have probably Athen. III. p. Ill C. adwopog^ 

a trace in Hesychius, fiaiptfjv^ »annio^ in Tarentum, Hesy- 

rcucftfc ?xctv, in Tarentine; chius. 

which probably refers to the • IV. 21. 5. 

Sirocco in the dog-days. ** Vol. I. p. 210, note*^. 

* £. g. besides the names of 
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Messenians of Sicily,*" and wholly impossible for 
those of Rhegium. In the people of Rhegium in 
general there appears to have been little of the Doric 
character;* nor probably in real truth among the 
later Messenians, however they might have endea- 
voured to bring back the ancient times. 

Since we have frequently considered Delphi as 
l)elonging to the number of the Doric cities, on a 
supposition that it was the seat of an ancient Doric 
nobility (although the people was chiefly formed of 
naturalized slaves of the temple), we have finaDy to 
observe on the character of the Delphians, that their 
early degeneracy (which even M^ff is said to have 
strongly reproved) is a phenomenon which has fre- 
quently taken place among the people residing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of national sanctuaries. 
The number and variety of strangers flocking to- 
gether ; the continual fumes of the altars^ from which 
the natives were fed without labour or expense;' 
the crowds of the market, in which jugglers and 
impostors of all kinds earned their subsistence,' and 
the large donatives which Crcesus, with other mo- 
narchs and wealthy men, had distributed anK>ng the 
Delphians, necessarily produced a lazy, ignorant, su- 
perstitious, and sensual people ; and cast a shade over 
the few traces of a nobler character, which can be 
discovered in the events of earlier times. 



° The coins which Eckhel 
ascribes to the time of Anaxi- 
laiis have both MESSANION 
and MESSENION ; but it is 
not improbable that the first 
was merely affectation, as the 
city appeared more illustrious 
if its origin was Doric : it can- 
not be doubted that the lan- 
guage of the Samian-Chalcidian 



population preponderated in 
common life. 

* Both Xenarchus (ap. Phot, 
in 'Piyy. Apostol. XVII. 15. cf. 
XI. 72.) and Nymphodorus (ap. 
Athen. I. p. 19 F.) reproach 
them with effeminacy. 

• See Athen. IV. p. 113. 
' Above, § 1 . 
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On the Doric Dialect 

1. The ancient grammarians divided the Greek language 
into four distinct branches — the Doric, Ionic, Attic, and 
.Solic; the latter including all dialects not comprised 
under the other three heads, because only one branch of it, 
the Lesbian, was the written language of one species of 
poetry: and yet this latter division must unquestionably 
have contained different species less connected with each 
other than with some branches of the other three dialects. 
It is, however, pretty well agreed that the several B^Mc 
dialects together contained more remains of the primitive 
Grecian or (if we will so call it) Pelasgic language, than 
either the Doric^ Ionic, or Attic ; and that at the same time 
many forms of the latter were preserved with great fidelity 
in the Latin tongue ; partly because the life of the Italian 
husbandmen bore a nearer resemblance to that of the ancient 
Greeks than that of the later Greeks themselves, and be- 
cause neither their literature^ nor any fastidious sense of 
euphony and rhythm, induced them to soften and refine 
their language. But of the more polished dialects, that of 
Homer, though differing in many points, yet in others 
doubtless closely resembled the original language, which 
must once have been spoken from Thessaly to Pelopon- 
nesus, and was variously metamorphosed in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Attic dialects. Thus, for example, the genitive case of 
the second declension, in the ancient form, was OIO, which 
was preserved in the Thessalian dialect,* perhaps also in 
the Boeotian,^ and in Latin I or £1 is also perceivable ; 

■ Eurtath. ad II. « . p. 96. Rom. ^ UnUi^u* occurs in the fragment» 
EtymoL M. and Gud. in many placet, of Corinna the BcBotian poetess, p. 51. 
Phavorin. Ed. p. 296. 305. Dindorf. WolC 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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whilst in the Doric A and the Attic OT this vowel was en- 
tirely lost. The nominative of masculines of the jfirst de- 
clension in A belongs to the Latin, Homeric, Drjopian, 
Thessalian, Boeotian, Macedonian, and Elean dialects. la 
the Doric it was probably of rare occurrence, and more ac- 
cidental.' The .^x)lic dialect, which was spoken in Boeotia» 
likewise contains remarkable traces of an ancient Pelasgic 
language, and has striking coincidences with the Latin: 
thus in the ancient Boeotian inscriptions the dative of the 
first declension ends in AE. Gradually, however, it de- 
parted from this language, as the diphthongs AI and Ol» 
which anciently were written AE and OE, were dianged 
into H and T : and thus almost all the vowels and diphthongs 
received a new form. On the other hand, we must be 
cautious of supposing the Latin to be the ancient form, in 
cases where a transmutation of letters has already taken 
place. The following is a remarkable example to this effect 
Onfl, from whence *' the eye,'* iinta in the .flEolic dialect,^ 
S^Oor in the Elean,* ovriKös in the Spartan. In other dia* 
lect, %KKOf, hence Sxr<eXXof in the Boeotian, in the Latin ocu- 
lus, where 11 and K bear the same relation to each other as 
in the words itkrvp^s (£olic) qualuor, vitMtros, qninius, voT, 
quo, «oSi, alicubt. Moreover the Latin has a very lai^ 
number of words derived from the Campaniaa and Doric 
Greeks, which must be distinguished from the primitive 
Greek dialect. 

2. These remarks are merely premised in (»der to point 
out the authorities upon which all investigations into the 
form of the most ancient language of the Greeks should be 
founded. We have already intimated our dissent from 
those who, in opposition to Pausanias,' suppose the Doric 
to have been the native dialect of Peloponnesus, not onl j 
disallowing the claim of the Dorians to its introduction, but 
even denying that they were the first to adopt it. This 
supposition would leave us without &ny meftns of explaining 
how the dialect of the Dorians of Peloponnesus agreed 

* MaitUire p. 173. ed. Sturi. • HMye^iut ia «^^c^. 

* QngfiT, Coriuth. p. 580. Schaff r. ' II. 37. 3. 
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tn so many peculiar idioms with that of their fellow-ooun- 
trjmen in Crete^ the close and general connexion between 
the two being of an earlier date than the Doric invasion 
of Peloponnesus. The ancient Peloponnesian dialect was 
certainly that language which may be recognized in th^ 
Latin and in Homer, many of the peculiarities of which 
occur indeed, but many of the most essential are not found^ 
in the Doric dialect. This latter dialect was, however, very 
widely diffused over that peninsula by the preponderance 
of the Dorians, being not merely adopted by the Helots 
(who even at Naupactus spoke Doric), the Orneat»,« the 
Laconian Perioed, and the Attic inhabitants of Colonides ;^ 
but even by the independent Arcadians, who, according to 
Strabo, used indeed the .£olic dialect, but were generally 
supposed to adopt the Doric {iejpi}^ui), as also did Philopce« 
men.^ Unfortunately we have little information respecting 
the dialect of the Arcadisns, our chief guide being the 
names of their towns, in which several Dorisms occur ; as, 
for instance, K«^ai (from Knf euf), Namt, 'Av^put/^a (^va« 
fji6§^9a), and some anomalous forms, such as Aaitmia for 
Aotoipiia, Gt^kwöv^u for Tik^clv^ffa, Dor. T»X^<rff«, K^^il^* 
ni-, a tribe of T^ea, for KXapsärts.^ The Eleans, on the 
other hand, spoke nearly pure Doric; which is shown 
indeed by their use of the digamma,^ by their broad accent, 
and the CI in the genitive case ; but chiefly by the frequent 
use of P, which, besides the TOIP, TIP in the well-known 
treaty of the Eleans,*^ is also proved by the Elean forms 
iixap (for iticäts or $»xaffrior), oSro^, 7wvop and similar forms, 
whence the Eleans were called ßapßapo^voi.^ Moreover, 
the Apollo &ipfuof of the Eleans was the same as Apollo' 
&i<rfjuöff in Attic Greek.^ Eretria was founded by Eleans 
in conjunction with other Greeks, whence the frequent 
nse of the P in that town;? and from this city the neigh* 

« Heiod. VIIL 73. * FAAI2, FBTEA, FElKM, Fap- 

^ FsuMn. IT. 34, 5. Tbe Bku- TON, FEtas, ß^v for p«^. 

thsraUoance likewise nee maay Do- "* Boeckh. Corp. iDtcript N^ 11. 

DMne in tWr decreet. " Hesyeh. in Jium^ mnd ßm^ßm^U 

> Strabo VIII. p. 333. Plutarch ^«mf. Phavorinui p.429. 21. 

I^ilopamen. 2. ** Vol. I. p. 271. note *. 

k Corp. Infcript N^ 1513. ' Plat Cratyl. p. 434. Strab.X. 

2e 2 
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bouring Chalcideans also adopted it;^ whilst among the 
Carystians another peculiarity of the Spartan Elean dialect 
prevailed^ in the change of © into 2.' The Eretrians^ how- 
ever, received from the Eleans another peculiarity of the 
pure Doric, viz. the use of the aspirate in the place of £ ; 
and imparted it to the Oropians, their neighbours, and 
sometimes their subjects, on the other side of the strait' 
Thus it is evident that the dialect of the Eleans was very 
similar, nay, almost akin, to the Spartan. Now it is very 
improbable that this strict observance of the Doric dialect 
should have been learnt by mere intercourse, since on no 
side were they in immediate contact with Dorians. It is 
much more probable that the ^tolians, who conquered 
Elis, used, from their vicinity to the Dorians, the same dia- 
lect : that they spoke Doric in later times, is proved by die 
testimony of ancient authors and monuments extant ;* and 
the same was also the language of the inhabitants of the 
ancient Epirus Proper.^ It seems, therefore, that this dia- 
lect was formed in the northern and mountainous districts 
of Greece, particularly in the vicinity of mount Pindus, 
from whence the Dorians brought it in their migration to the 
more southern parts of the country, where they were in con* 
sequence commonly regarded as the race with whom it first 
originated. 

3. To determine with any degree of precision how much 
climate and the nature of the soil contributed to the forma- 
tion of this dialect, would be a matter of extreme difficulty; 
although the comparison of the corresponding dialects of 
diflferent languages with the various localities in which each 
was formed may lead to several interesting observations. 
There can be no doubt that a mountain life is favourable to 
the formation of the pure, broad, and long vowels> such as 
A .and il ; as also that a residence in the lowlands and on 

p. 448. Hesychius in *F#i»«U>y (S, ' Stephanosof BY<azitiiim in 'Im?«« 

biogenian. IV. 57. ApostoL IX. 6. reckons the ^lolians genermllj u 

4 Siiidas in ;^«>.»i)i(tiir. Dorians. Chishull Ant. As. p. 104. 
• ' Koen ad Oregor. Cor. p. 300. * Grammaticua Meermannianos 

' Etymol. M. p. 391. 13. ap. Gregor. Corinth, p. 642. 
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the coast produces rather modifications of the long vowels ^ 
and short syllables. It should^ however, be borne in mind> 
that the influence of these causes upon language was in full 
operation at one period onlj^ when the organs generally 
evinced greater pliancy in adapting themselves to the vari- 
ous peculiarities of situation. In later times^ Doric was 
spoken in maritime towns, as low German is now in moun- 
tains and highlands. We must likewise remember, that not 
only the country, but also the people, bore a distinct na- 
tional character, the influence of which upon their language 
must have been full as great as of the former. The hypo-^ 
thesis that the ancient dialects were determined more by in- 
ternal than external influence, more by the nature of the 
men than the influence of place, is confirmed by a remark- 
able passage of Jamblichus,7 who had probably derived 
this sentiment from the schools of the early Pythagoreans : 
be pronounces the Doric dialect to be the most ancient and 
best, comparing it, on account of the sounding vowels with 
which it abounded, to the enharmonic style of music, as he 
does the Ionic and iEolic dialects to the chromatic style. 
The only meaning of this remark can be, that the long 
Towels A and A were pronounced in as clear and marked 
a manner (particularly when, as was often the case^ they 
were drcumflexed) as a bar separated by a double bar in 
the tetrachord strung to the enharmonic pitch, so much 
used for music of the Doric style.* Otherwise a manly cha- 
racter is always attributed to the Doric dialect :* its fitness 
for solemn occasions and simple expression is shown by the 
literary remains which have come down to us. 

4. It cannot be expected that we should here enter into 
a minute examination of all the peculiarities of the Doric 
dialect : the following brief remarks will^ it is hoped, be re- 
ceived as an attempt rather to set forth the most remarkable 
features of the spoken language, than to explain the niceties 

* Such as a, Ö, and u, which are Alex. VI. p. 658. Compare book IV. 

not diphthongs, but (as it were) c. 6. } 3. 

middle tones among the vowels« * Aristides QuintU. de Musica, vol» 

y Vit. PythagoT. 34. II. p.93. 

' As is partiralariy stated by Clem. 
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of the polished style used in writing and poetry. The fre- 
quent use of A prevailed indeed partially in the ancient 
dialect^ and in most cases the use of H originated in the 
lonic^ which in this respect bore nearly the same relation 
to the ancient Greek as the English language does to the 
German.^ The broad pronunciation (vXareiacrpbOf) of the 
Dorians frequently, however, exceeded that of the ancient 
language, as may be seen from the Latin. Thus ^ayhf, 
fugui—^xpka, fama — ^^^Xov, malum — aiqx^^> terms (genit) 
lui^v^ (caduceus), and the like, are clearly the genuine 
ancient forms. On the other hand, the change from A to H 
in the temporal augment existed in the most ancient Greek, 
as is evident from ago, egi» vyo¥, capio, cepi, &c. The Doric 
dialect, however, here also used A in the place of H. I am 
not aware whether another change very nearly aundding 
with the latter has ever been noticed, viz. the frequent use 
of the short A for H, especially in the enclitics, as xa (which 
however is long) for xs or £v, a form common to all the 
Dorians, and in the same manner ya for ye,^ xa for the 
(»rrelative rf in roxa, «roxa, ixet in Sophron, Theocritus, and 
others, to which corresponds 6a in ^^oaBa, i^uvioda (Ale- 
man), 2/uiv^da, ifoßdeL,^ The same change is also obs^r- 
able in anpos for irtpos, rpoUpu for rqivu,^ Aprafjuf ' for^A^- 
riMir, rauf, wmpanipuy in the Cretan dialect,« rdiAv^ in the 
Heraclean Tables and elsewhere, cKiapos, (ppaalv, in Pindar ; 
and innumerable examples of a similar kind. H, either as 
a contraction of EE, or a lengthening of E, occurs in many 
instances in the {dace of EI in the other dialects (the reveiie 
took place among the Bceotians), as in woin, «rXwv» uJion^ 
%ff^Sf AvK'nof (Alcman), xofffjiriv, xaroixSv (Theocritus, and 
the Byzantine Decree in Demosthenes^)^ iii^s for ieipms in 



^ That 11, the A, which is pro- ' Tah. Heracl. Comp. ApoUon. d« 

pouncad broad by the Germans ^as Adverb, p. 563. 

in father), has in Englbh generally * Aristoph. Ach. 787. 

the found of their E. ' Vol. I. p. 375. note f. 

• See WelcJber ad Alcman. fragm. « Hesychius in t. Insciipt and tee 

i5. Ifufy» Sophron. lymym the He- ICoen ad Greg. C. p. 305. 

ian in Arittoph. Acharn. 736. >* Aristoph. Lysist 1174, 1320. 



64. 775. and Phavorinus BcL p. 156. Dindorf. 

' De Coruna p. 255. 
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the treaty of the lAtians in Crete^'' X%^^ ^^ Cretan^ aod 
also used by Alcman, xijvor or rvvos in Alcman and others ; 
wiWOTfBns, dwoXöiXn Theocritus and the Heraclean tables: 
and thus in contractions from AEI, H has frequently pre- 
ponderated over A, as in the pure Doric form oprtv,^ ri xapiw 
«r«$^ Sophron;™ although it must also be allowed that the 
diphthong AE was contracted into H^ as in ipri, &c. r^ai 
for ipM,^ and Ivsxti for Iv/xas in a Laconian inscription in 
Leake's Morea^ vol. III. Inscript. n. 71* :^ to which instances 
we should probably add the following cases of crasis> xr^v, ximl, 
KTHK^ The reverse of this^ which we find in the words v^i in 
So|^on>P and o7£« in a Corcyrean inscription^*! for irii and 3«^, 
is a remarkable variety. The X^orians^ consistently with their 
love for the pure and long A> were equally partial to the H. 
This letter frequently forms the original sound, as in the ac- 
cusative case * Apy Bidfs, Argivos ; and hence the abbreviated 
form hios for ^sws in Cretan and Coan ' inscriptions, and in 
Theocritus, was probably formed by an elision of the cha« 
racteristic vowel, as l^tr^xAs in the first declension. We 
frequently also find use made of the vowel X2 as a prolonga- 
tion of O^ instead of the common form OY, produced by 
the elision of consonants : thus in the form of the participle 



k CbisfanU Aot. Asiat p. 134. 

1 Koen ad Oreg. C. p. 229. 

"* Ap. Apolion. de Pronom. p. 343. 
C. Mu8. Grit. yol. II. p. 563. Cum- 
pare Haittaire p. 227. 

° Etymol. M. p. 434, 51. Koen 
iibi sup. p. 185. 

** 'EN»ff for Wixmi also occurs m a 
poetical inscription, which was con- 
tained in 6otickh*s Corp. Inscript. 
Ii]^. 1 7« but can now be safely amended 
from a better copy in Ross Inscript. 
Grec. Ined. fascic. I. n. 55. It runs 
M follows, with a few supplements. 

. . OONANEOHRE 

«]NTEAl2XTAA0[f 

eionozTouAAM 

OSIOUENAEOAO 
13: TBTPAKITE[*' 
DAAIONNIKEKAI 
AI2TONOnAITA[» 

It should be read as follows : 



"if^vkkaf aUxti rut ^(i*9mi h 

i^Xiruf. 

** So and so (prvtbablv Ischylus him- 
self) has offered up tne arms. Ischy- 
lus, the son of Theups, was conqueror 
in the public games (of Argos;, four 
times in the Stadion^ and twice in 
the hoplite race.** Bi$^ is Doric for 
ei#^^ ; and firiiuv tor ^rahtv is cited 
as Doric, as well as i^lic. 

P Ap. Ammon. p. 1 22. Mus. Crit. 
vol. II. p. 566. 

4 Dodwell's Travels vol. 11. p. 50a 
Mustoxidi pp.188. 193—7. 

' An inscription of the island of 
Cos in the M^m. de I'Acad. des In- 
scriptions torn. XLVII. p. 325. has rig 
tiif» Tig M^^irt/s^ Tig mk>^t% Epichar- 
mus as corrected by Hermann, ap. 
Diog. Laert. III. 11, 17. 
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feminine in oj9a, used in Crete and Peloponnesus, and also 
in the Heraclean Tables, whilst the softer form in oi9«| 
where oi was also derived from oyr (as in the third person 
plural vaioiffiv, and in the masculine participle rv>\faii)^ was 
perhaps peculiar to Sicily. O also, when followed bj £, 
overpowers the latter letter, and is changed into H, as for 
instance in KoiXo/fftftf (a mountain near Phlius), Xa;r^, vvifih 
for t^o€v, Laconian forms in Aristophanes, mayLSi%os, and 
similar words in the Heraclean Tables ; though whether this 
is the case when the E precedes the O is doubtful, for in 
ivo^Kwoi and similar forms in Cretan inscriptions, it is EXi, 
not EG, which is contracted into A. In this case EG is 
generally contracted into ET, or it is changed into IG, as 
EA into Iß ; thus ptoyio/xEf, \ux»o(po^ioii'ns in the Lysistrata 
of Aristophanes (according to the old reading), ivea^Wj 6iju- 
ej/jL66a ib., ayiox<«^y for ^loxfo/v in the Laconian inscription 
in Leake, No. 71. with which compare l/xptevio/ in the oath 
of the Latians, vpctl^iotMy in the decree of the Istionians, and 
vac/jujxtoi in the Heraclean Tables.* In the above cases 
there is no reason for assuming any other changes, than from 
EG into IG and ESI into Id, as the Dorians appear to hare 
been very unwilUng to tolerate E with G ; the short I, how« 
ever, before the lengthened G must have been particularly 
suited to their ears. The long A in 'AXxptav, *Ar^ci3a, 
^ AyvidtKxSf 9^ar6s was without doubt a thick sound between 
A and O, for which there was no distinct character. The 
Spartan dialect frequently has GT for T (which change 
regularly occurs in the Boeotian dialect), as Si^^ for y^u^ 
(Hesychius in v.), (povV^ for (pvoiy^ (Valck. ad AdomaZi 
p. 276.), fMutriiieif for yM^il^oj (ibid. p. 279.), ^o^if (toL I. 
p. 384. note f.), imvm^ for yi^vyps (Koen p. 343.), iiaiMmuknp, 
a species of olive-tree (in Hesychius), derived, I believe, 
from xaptVTft/y t/Xnv, xdpoua for napva (Hesych. in v.) ; tw- 
iqamh veqtKaBoLtqet according to Hesych. for vi^divsi, rouim 
for au (Hesych.), dweffffoux for dveavn in the letter of Hip- 
pocrates (compare Coray ad Flut. Alcib. 28.). OI for X 
is only found in Iloidioi; according to Photius. 

* Chikhull Ant. Am, CompArt Koen ad Greg. C. p. 2*20. 
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5. The oonaonants in the Doric dialect were in lome 
cases so brought together as to give the words a roughness 
which was avoided in other dialects^ and consequently it poS'» 
Mssed more of that ancient fulness of consonants which was 
preserved with greater fidelity in the Latin language than in 
Üie Greek ; partly from the n^lect of that law> whidi was 
so constantly observed by all the dialects of the Greek, that 
every word should end either with a vowel or semi-vowel. 
The Doric has at least the ancient form of the participle 
Ti^hs (Lat ns, in ancient Gothic anU), which is quoted as 
a Cretan and Argive form ; * and the preposition hs for in 
with the accusative (into), which in other dialects was changed 
into bU; but in the Doric it became, by the omission of the 
final 2, Ev in the sense of into, as in Crete and in Pindar," 
although Cretan inscriptions of considerable antiquity have 
us, which appears to have been the usual Laconian fonm. 
Thus also the Cretans and Argives formed the future in 
(Tgiyffctf, merely throwing out S, as a r is properly omitted in 
Tidtvf.' The Rhegians adopted the same usage from the 
Messenians.^ It is dear that the oigans of the ancient Doric 
race were better fitted for this rough pronunciation than the 
more delicate ones of the other Greeks> who even changed 
the Roman Hortensius into ^O^rvioiof, The same remark 
may be applied to the word yJixaps in Alcman (fragm. 66.), 
and some similar forms. 

Another more striking characteristic of the Doric dialect 
is the aversion to 2, the aay Kißio^ov ; hence the Doric lyric 
poets, Lasus and others, wrote poems without that letter ; 
a practice in direct contradiction with the partiality shown 
by the lonians for that sound. To this principle may be 
traced various other peculiarities : first, the interchange of 2 
and T, which, however, is on the whole merely a relic of 
the original dialect, as in the adjectives hiavrios and vXovrios,* 

*■ Htrodianus in the Hortui Adon« and wiruitt the eense everywhere re- 

p. 209. quiiee rrSvri» and m/Mw. 

*> Phavorinus p. 283. Diodorf. Eu* ' Etymol. M. p. 135. 45. Etymol. 

fctath. ad II. f. p. 722. 60. Gregorius Gud. p. 73. 44. where the same cor* 

p. 355. Koeu ad 1. Maittaire p. 330. rection should he made. 

* Herodian et Eufttath. ubi tup. * Etym. M. p. 156. 17. 
Etym. M. p. 302. 2 where for wxi4m 
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in rt» or rot^^ tu, in rio<saq%Si quatuor, in the third pertpos 
iiici/rh (p»rtj which still retain this form in Sanscrit (while 
in the Latin and German languages T is always the last 
letter of this third person). Also in the name of Neptune 
the Doric was doubtless the original form> having the saiot 
root as woirrof, vorotiMf ; the original form was uoraay (io 
Epicharmus and Sophron *), and the Megarian in Aristo* 
phanes says Ylortiias ; so also the Corinthians ; and hence 
their colony Tlorstiaia,^ IlorsiSav (from TloruiioiHf) was the 
Spartan and the Rhodian form.^ It is singular that in ^me 
cases the Dorians also used £ for T> as etins for rnri^/ 
corresponding to which we find (rip^t^v in Pindar^ Theo- 
critus, and the Tarentine dialect (a word» according to He- 
sychius, synonymous with vDv) ; the aa for r» of the Mega- 
rians, and this latter for rha is the same change.® It was 
diis aversion to £, noticed above, which led the Spartans io 
the double consonants £T> 2K, ^Tl, to reject the 2 and 
double the other consonant; hence the Laconian forms 
xrlrraq for xrianns, irrav tor h rav, dfMrirrap for ayupi^ras^ 
hotip for omof.K Valckenser lays down the following rule : 
" Uteram 2 Laamn in sequerdem canaonantem nan Uquidam 
" muioMt; '' and of this change he finds traces in the Ta* 
rentine dialect» to whidi we may add, that Hecate, accordiiig 
to Hesydiius, was there called ip^rrof, L e. i(p^Tos<, The 
most interesting example of this diange in the Spartan 
dialect is the form &Tram for avcivvnOi (derived from ANT- 
TA2I), in which word more than three Laconisms are dis- 
cernible. With this point is immediately connected the 
change of Z, L e. 2A into AA> for instance in verbs in J^or, 
Laccnice — iiof, many instances of which occur in the Ly- 
sistrata and Achameans of Aristophanes. There is no 
evidence of the same diange occurring in verbs whose 



■ Herodian. p. 10. ed. Dindorf. ^ Maittaire p. 349. ; and compare 

k Sm Thiench Act Monac II. 3. the inKriptkm of GKOa in CMtelU 

p. 393. In the town of TUnXnlm p. 84. 

HAIZTOM, AchsansofSybariejoiaed • SlymoL M. p. 157. 48. p. 167. 

the TraBtenians, and hence the com* 37. 

mon form of the name. ' VoL II. p. 35, net« *. 

« Xenoph. Hell. III. 3. 2. Arislid. * Valckenar ad Adoniai. p. 287. 

Or. Rhod. vol.11, p. 346. cf. ad Eurip. Phoui. 1671. 
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characlerifltic is T; although the Dorians were induced bj 
analogj and a partiality to the letter B to introduce the 
termination ^, where the characteristic letter was not T but 
A, which is evident by the formation of the substantive xa- 
(imro^ir (as should be read in Hesychius for KaBiTTa^i)^ 
iuxrpJKraf, &c.^ Eren in the Liaconian dialect^ however, 
the aott sound of 2A is used instead of A A> as oyiVSfo, pu- 
>aai6fji,eTßOS, rpiwi<jim in Alcman, and in the pretended apo- 
phthegm of Lycurgus, £y vroiyjn ijUimr§ xeu yiA yi»iaiw (i. e. 
/»ti^o;) irspos 6%ripa> epcifi^ xr9}puy.' It would however be erro- 
neous to suppose, with regard to the mode in which this 
transition was effected, that the sound of Z, when already 
formed, passed into AA or 2A. The ancient dialect ap* 
pears to have had a separate A, pronounced with a peculiar 
owipression of the mouth; the Dorians in several cases, 
agreeing with the lonians, added the 2, and formed either 
Z, where the sounds were more combined, or 2A. In 
other cases the Dorians merely gave additional force to the 
A. Wüh the .^Bolians there was scarce any distinction be- 
tween the harsh and the common A, as in Atuf for Zetrs, 
hßyof for ^vyos &c ; in the same manner 2wf in the Latin 
became Deus, pil^m radix, V^of odor^ and hence the loi^ Z 
was wanting in .that language ; but the peculiarity of the 
cnriginal sounds of this cons<mant is evident bom the cir- 
cumstance that the Latins substituted for it I ; for example 
mjfugwrn from ^ca/oi-, major from /m/^a^v, &c. ; in like man- 
BW the .Solic dialect interchanged lia and ^«, xo^^o, xa/>- 
iia.^ The change of the last letters of verbs ending in -aa^ 
into -^o; in the Tarentine dialect, instead of rrw like the 
other Dorians, as iitaXfi» iot dwao», is quite peculiar to that 
town."* 



h Aboft, p. 349, note •• Com- 
pare Buttmann Or. Gr. vol. I. p. 382. 

* Ap. Plutarch. Lye 19. lets cor- 
rectly in Apophth. Laeon. p. 226. 
For the common reading U«r(ii^c» 
Valckennr ad Adoniai. p. 2d8. con- 
jectures »^»rin, Haitinger in Act. 
Monac., vol. III. 3. pag.311. ft^ttn 
— biirl 3t^i». 

^ See Schneider's Latin Grammar, 
▼ol. I. p. 385. 



t On the other hand the High 
German dialect changed the Greek 
sound of A into Z ; e. g. )t««) xehent 
)vAr, two, ^nrvXHt xäke^ )i«#v, zUkre, 
'Utxwmt ateigtn, dis — xer — »c. See 
Grinnn*s DUeutftche Grammatik, vol. I. 
p. 586. 

» Etym. M. p. 606. 43. Hera- 
cHdesap.Enstath.adOd.»'. p. 1654. 
Phayonnus p. 444. Dhidorf. Koen 
ad Greg. p. ol3. 
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6. Another mode of avoiding the sound of 2 was to omit 
it altogether. This suppression was made at an early date 
in the third person plural, which consequently retaincnl a 
nearer resemblance to the original form in the Doric than 
in the lonico-Attic dialect, in which the preservation of 2 
soon caused the NT to be dropped. Examples of this, as 
«Eivo/vri, dvoiiioifvTif xix^vavn, auviovn {bhavanti, in Sanscrit^ 
corresponding to the ancient high German ant ; the Boeo- 
tians wrote 'OfvOiy -avdi) are found in all the Doric inscrip- 
tions ; yet Alcman uses the termination -oc;<n as well as the 
ancient form. Sometimes this elision of ff lengthened the 
preceding vowel, as in Jln/^ef ove/ce Lacon. for IlBp(Te(pov$i^, 
according to Hesychius, with which we may compare vi^ 
for Ve^^il^ in the Cretan dialect (ibid.) ; also v^Eiygi/rar, v^i- 
yiffTor, vqnyrila in Cretan inscriptions for ^qs^ßsÖTn^y &c. ; 
the Arg^ves also used F for B in *sipyus, (See Hesychius.) 
Concerning the omission of £ before O, e. g., ^ly for ^iv, 
in the Laconic dialect, see Koen p. 254. ; the Syracusans 
changed the place of the £, and converted S^IN into <^2INy 
i. e. \)/iy. This aversion to 2 also appeared in the substitu- 
tion of the aspirate for this consonant, in which change the pure 
Doric dialect is directly at variance with the Latin, in which the 
aspirate was often replaced by 2, for example^ oXr, 9al, ^pt», se- 
mi, i;XFt}> syha,^ &c. The Laconians, on the other hand, used 
yLua, instead of ixZöoLy and on the same principle iMfixi, 
music, as also in the participles xXEo/a, IxXiva^, &c., to 
which we may add tpixahv for ipfA/n<Tov, as in Aristophanes ; 
also voiTiify VOM, ßiwp for Isoas^'* ßouia for ßovtroa ; P the 
same usage also prevailed among the Argives, as we learn 
from Dercyllus, among the Eretrians, who borrowed it from 
the Eleans, and also among the Pamphylians ; with whom 
several Arg^ve and Rhodian peculiarities of dialect appear 
to have been preserved.*! Lastly, with this aversion to £ is 



^ The same tendency may be ^Lvy, i. e. Kvn^w^un. For the game 

traced in the German, as in Sa/z, reason Uesych. in EvT(nt$yg calls this 

Sutt, Sitz for üXf , fi)v, tUs» form Doric for Evr^nfiavf ; the word 

^ Valckennr ad Aden. p. 277. was pronounced Evr^niM. 

P Vol.11, p. 310, note ^ This ex- 'i EtymoL M. pag.d9]. 13. En- 
plains the Km»0v^is09 fvXn in recent stath. ad II. A.*, p^. 844. 7. Mait- 
Laconiaii inscriptions (Corp. Inscript. taire p. 199. 
voL 1. p. 609.) ; it stands for Kwmv- 
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connected the rhotacismuB, which we have already observed 
in the Spartan and Elean dialect^ and of which the inter- 
preters of the decree against Timotheus,' particularly Ca- 
saubon, have collected many examples. Of these I will 
only cite evty^Xaffr^q, the mocker; KäKkUp, an ape (Hesych. 
inw. comp. Boeckh Exp, Pind. Pyth. II. p. €51.) ; xiX- 
Xanriip, an ass-drwer (Pollux VII. 13. 56,) ; aiptp, a palm" 
branch (Hesych.) ; riq, rls, (ib. and in the Elean Rhetra)» 
vaXeuop (Aristoph. Lys. 988.)^ oioq dsof» voq vovs, vixvp yixus, 
ßofjißup a kind of flute (Hesych. in w.). Whether in the 
oblique cases 2 could always be changed into P is uncertain, 
since, besides the Elean Rhetra> no genuine monument, and 
only a few and obscure glosses, afford any information on 
the point. However, apt* dqxcLq for av* oip%as (according to 
Koen*s conjecture ad Gregor, p. 283.) is an instance, as also 
the Cretan teo^ for aov (Hesych.), where the pronoun is de- 
clined, as Iti/ws, kfjUos, efjLBvs in Epicharmus.' We may ob* 
serve that generally the Latin is in this respect very different 
from the pure Doric ; though it resembles it in some words. 
Thus the Laconian aKviip is the Latin actor, and in guber- 
nator we see the Doric form xüßsqvarr^q, and so in other 
instances.^ 

7. Notwithstanding this ßiga sibili — this aversion to the 
2 — to which almost all the changes mentioned in the last 
two sections may be traced — yet the Doric dialects always 
retained in the first person plural the final 2 from the an- 
cient language (as is proved by the Latin -mt») ; ^ and La- 
conians, Megarians, and Doric Sicilians said ^xo/ASf, dvo- 
qioiAeSf &c It does not appear that in the Doric dialect any 
original consonant passed into 2, except ; and this change 
probably arose from a desire to soften the harsh sound of 
the aspirate. Instances of this Laconism in Alcman ('Affa- 
voi, ioTiKs, asiKKsy, aaXxffoof^iioKXav), in the Lysistrata (^vji, 

' Book IV. ch. 6. } 3. place of the S ; and the German ar- 

' * Apollon. de Pronom. pag. 355. tide cfer clearly correspond! with that 

A. Buttmann Or. Gr. Tol. I. p. 294. which must have been the original 

* In Hig^h German Rhotacism is Duric article, tix. ri^. 

very prevalent, although, accurdins ^ The ancient High German like* 

to Grimmy Deutsche Grammatik, vol. wise always has — m^ in the same 

I. pp. 802, 825> it succeeded in the person. 
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cX<r9), oiyiTv, fjLOvffiiiitVf &c.), and the grammarians (e. g. #iv- 
Kooiuin, xaaai^iv, for KaQou^tfOi, according to Koen> jum»- 
^evuv, according to Valckenaer) are well known, and par- 
ticularly «7of av7)§ ; comp. Valckenaer, p. 277, «qq. who ha« 
treated this point with great ahility. Also in Hesychins, 
avfjiSovaiiTi uvepfx^x'^'^ (^^^ (TVfßßoniu) we should probably 
write 9vfÄ,ßovxfje7 (otherwise Hemsterhuis), and xatrsKart^oh 
Ka6i(T(Xh ibid, is from sXXoe, s\a, KaOsip^c, 9eUa ; whence iXa- 
r/^ciy, xaOsXar/i^eiv, sederefacio. In this respect the colomsts 
of Sparta at Tarentnm did not follow the idiom of their 
mother city ; as they said dc/Xaxi^civ, not avhaxi^^uy, to beg : * 
the Rhodians als6 retained the original in iqv^ißvi (Strabo 
XIII. p. 613. Eustath. ad II. d. 34.) : in Cretan this change 
only occurs in aiTvai for Ouvm in Hesychius, and in at^s in 
the treaty of the Olontians : for Corinth may be cited 2itfv* 
<pos for 0f otfof or, according to Phavorinus, p. 403. Dindorf ; 
for Sicyon perhaps vB^phf, Bipturpoi/, Hesych. and aiso urica 
for 6pta\, Schol. Apoll. Rh. II. 1172. That the Eleans 
were acquainted with this Tariety has been shown abore. 

8. In general the Dorians had less inclination to aspirated 
consonants than the other tribes of Greece, and therefore in 
many respects their dialect remained nearer to the primitive 
language. Thus the LaoedaBmonians and Cretans said «ptvi 
for ifjL^l (Koen ad Greg. p. 344), the latter in the derivative 
de^,win^, the former in kixfciaat, (above, p. 332, note ^) in 
äiiMirrap (p. 35, note *•) kijmciivpw in Hesychius ; kyupa^ 
lAim, ^ixeXX«, Hesych. uirinqiie aptata, makes an exception. 
So also the Thessalians called the river *A(jupi^qvöof, 'Apc^ 
ßippwns (Schol. Apoll. Rh. I. 51) ; and the same, accord- 
ii^ to the general rule (vol. I. p. 3, note '.), must be Mace- 
donian and Latin. Scmie instances of K for X in the Cretan, 
Laconian, and Sicilian dialect, see in Koen p. 340, sqq. ; 
Pindar's lixta^at is probably also Doric, as well as in the 
Heraclean Tables. According to Hesychius in evvXotnw, 
the Dorians called the baskets in which the oiTsjoy^ai were 
carried dXjSaxiiia, where h^ßi is fA\ii, and die terminatioii 
-xiiid( is probably formed from %io», unless (as is probable) 

■ $mv\mn*tlwy BlomfieM, CUtticml Jonrnal, toMV. p. 387. 
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we shonid correct -xinia here aod m the word ixßäxitn, 
where Deinolochus (the Sicilian) is quoted as authority. 
(Compare Suidas in hqßiarriq,) The aspirate by itself is 
absent from the words ityiofj^ij &yncix'^pos, and the names 
'Ayii", 'Ayiiffavl^^, 'Aytj^iVoXir, and 'A^iKTiXaof (Ion. 'Hyn- 
^iT^ati); originally perhaps all these names had the di- 
gamma, as ßayos, a general^ Lacon, in Hesychius. The 
aspirate was also neglected by the Lacedaemonians in the 
pronoun ^niXty dfjLwv ; ' as well as by the Cretans^ as is evident 
from the words nOPTAME^ i. e. vopri dixl, in an inscrip- 
tion (Chishull^ p. 115. 10.)^ and by the Dorians. In the 
word loXXft; likewise the lene breathing is Doric^ as is shown 
by a!WiaK>^n in Thucyd. V. 77 : and the Syracusan name 
'EviaX'ns (Demetrius wtpl 'Ep/xmvBWy § 157. Eustath. ad IL 
8*. p. 571. Rom.). On the other hand the digamma was 
retained nearly as much among the Lacedsemoniäns and 
other Dorians^ as by most of the ^olians ; among the Do* 
rians^ however^ it generally assumed the form of B. See 
Etymol. M. p. 308. 26. Gudian. p. 104. 12. I will only 
cite a few examples. The Laconian word for ** splendour '* 
was ßika, fiXa (Hesychius), i. e* ^n, whence by the prefix 
a, signifying an union or number, the word dßiXtof (AFE- 
AIOS) was formed, literally '' a collection or mass of Inight* 
*^ ness ; ** the Cretan and Pamphylian name for the sun 
(Hesychius; compare Hemsterhuis ad Hesych. in imßa* 
xov).* The Greek or .Solic word for the " ear " was aJiaf, 
in Latin awris, in Doric Zfaf (like Kavifwras for xaranroi;- 
mf), whence the Laconian word iJ^wßdiut (L e. s{«#Fflrria) 
hwritt, in Hesychius. In iaroj^ffof, ix^v<jofMn, Doric ac- 
cording to Photius, the digamma is lost, as well as in the 
Tarentine contraction Jt«, Hesydiius. From the rool 



' iyifT«i ■ the best reading in 
Aristoph. Lysitt. 1314. 

" See Reisig. Synt. Critic, p. 14. 

* I feel now considerable doubt 
whether JkPtXmy JkfiiXm really comat 
fton txn, fiXM, The original foim was, 
without doubt, 2AFEAI02» whence 
Soiia Latin, 5»/ in IcaUndisb, Sauie 
.in Lithuanian (a language which 
has a remarkable resemblance to the 



Greek). Hence m Greek 'a Feaios, 
in Homer softened into tiiki0f, after- 
wards among the Dorians «ÜMf, in 
Attic «fAMf. Now it seems doubtful 
whether this A or SA can be oln- 
sidercd as the m otnfftmcii^m», as in 
iDiXfi*#, or whether XA FEAIoa ehoold 
net rattier be GOttsidered as a sepamts 
root. 
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AAIFA> to bum, are derived the Laconian forms iißHf 
xausrat (vulg. xidfirou, otherwise Hemsterhuis)^ i)tiaßvi, 
exai/di ; iaißiXos, iaXos in Hesjchius ; also 9vp iaFioy in Ale- 
man^ fragm. 7Ö. ed. Welcker. In Crete also we find the 
forms aßri^uy for aniofv, ßaXixiwrris for jXiXM^nQf, ßaixa for 
aXxoL or lav (Hesychius and Koen ad Greg. p. 251.) ; ac- 
cording to the same grammarian the Cretans called their 
shields Koißou, i. e. ljevje^ the left ; thus by a reverse ana- 
logy the Greeks said *soLp dtnriiot for *' to the left." The 
Laconian word for " the dawn/* was AFHX (also retained 
in fxipydßüfp, "KvKofcjf, Hesych. i. e. fjuay-iFcji), among the 
other Greeks HAS : and as from the latter form the name 
of the east-wind slpo^ was derived (answering to J^i^vpo^^ of 
l)c ^o^ot/ srvel)^ so from the Doric ifwf came the word aJUpaif 
which had in this dialect the peculiar sense of " morning ;' 
hence ev^vpcj vpm, K^prires^ and dßif, Aixoimf, Hesychius. 
At Argos the digamma occurs in Sfß€a for cia (ova) Hesych. ; 
at Hermione a double digamma in ßsHos for eSos-, arfcCK^iJty 
Etymol. M. p. 195. 52. ; at Syracuse in c/Somtov for ?flt<rov, 
which was also a Laconian form^ ib. p. 308. 26. Hesych. 

9. If we except the changes of the vowels^ semivowels, 
and aspirates^ there are not many others peculiar to the 
Doric dialect^ since the meduB and tenues were seldom in- 
verted^ and not often letters which are not cognate. It is 
worthy of remark that the Dorians frequently changed both 
B and r into A^ the former in iiXrov, good, compared with 
ßtKrm, and oJcXor for i/SeXor ; ^ the latter in la for ya, isws 
for yhof, li(povpa for yifupai in Laconian» isvKos for yXuxvf 
in ^tolian, which likewise was preserved in the Latin dul- 
cis.^ I should also remark that vela for pter« is pure Doric, 
as is proved by Alcman ap. Athen. X. p. 416 A. the La- 
conian word viisvpa, varBpoy, in Hesychius, »iSaFoixoi for 
uJr 01X01 in an Argive inscription (Boeckh. N°. 14.), and the 



- ** Ptolem. Hephnti. ap. Phot. Bi- Epichanm» ap. Athen. VIIL p. 362 

hUoth. p. 486. ; comp. Toap. ad He- B.C. HUXxmi aCietan form according 

sych. vol. IV. pag. 165. Gregor, to Henychius. 

Corintb. p. 235.; the Megarian in "^ 8chol.^tchyLTheb.367, Schol. 

Aristoph. Ach. 796.; the Delphian Nicand. Then 625. 

Inscription in Boeckh N*". 1690.; 
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Corcynean inscription in Mustoxidi, torn. IT. p. 70. (as it 
appears.) 

The Doric dialect is also marked by a strong tendency to 
the omission of letters both in composition and flexion. In 
composition the prepositions nara, dva, vorl become mono- 
syllables by the suppression of the last vowel: and even 
with the first syllable short in Koßalvcm, Alcman. fragm. 34. 
Kowsrov, Pindar. Olymp. VIII. 48. compare Hesychius in 
xaßKmtML and xxßaai. The Venns dfAßoXoynpcc of Sparta 
(Pausan. III. 18. 1.) has been already explained from 'dva- 
ßoKKstv TO yripxf, as also Zstry xämrdrxf (ib. III. 22. 1.) as 
Zfi^r Kara^auTfis, Koxxn, xaQwii, Laccnice in Hesychius, 
shortened by apocope from xdxMmci i. e. xarcUeiGi, as ef^ßn 
for s/jLßfKf^ in Aristoph. Lys. 1303. In conjugation the Do- 
rians frequently shortened the ancient longer forms by apo- 
cope, and not, like the other cases, by contraction ; as in the 
infinitives iofAsy for iotLivau, ttfAsy or ^/xcv for sfjLfAivau, &c. the 
uncontracted form being seldom used, as tj/eacvo» Aristoph. 
Ach. 775., aXs^ifAevatf Thucyd. V. 77., or the contracted, as 
mupct^yoLi in Sophron, ap. Etym. M. p. 717. ext and in 
Alcman. fragm. 23 Welcker is probably right in chang^ing 
%aprn^ai into yjoLf^Mai* Also the shortened third persons of 
tibe aorists, ^ityyov in the Heraclean Tables, 2}ov (Corp. In- 
script. N». 151 1.), «viSev (ib. N^ 29.), SicXiyev in the decree 
of the Oaxians, iitiKiyny in that of the Istronians ; as well as 
the infinitives in ev and the second persons in 65*, for civ and 
«If, and many other similar changes. The forms £r/x€iv, «ye- 
«yov£iv are not merely Agrigentine ; the former also occurs in 
an inscription (probably of Rhodes) in Chandler, p. 14. 
N®. 38 : the Sicilian adverbs *sw, rovrw (rwrw 6dtxi6cL So- 
phron. fragm. 34. Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 347.) for voOsy, rov- 
rodsv, also come under this head. Ammonius adds vuf for 
voce and «roT for vode. 

10. With r^ard to the differences of syntax, we may 
remark that the article was much used by the Dorians ; as 
is evident from several passages in the Spartan choruses in 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes.^ It may be also observed 

** See Reisig« Synt Critic, p. 16. 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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that the article occurs very frequently in all the early mo- 
numents of Doric nations;^ and that in the Doric poetry, 
particularly of Alcman, it was first introduced into the lite- 
rature of Greece: the earlier language having been quite 
destitute of it. Hence perhaps it may be inferred thai ii 
was the Dorians who introduced the general use of the 
article ; which would affi>rd some idea of the dbaagea whidi 
the Greek language experienced in orMnrgneiice ot the xchk 
lution caused by the Dcnric invasion. 

Every dialect has peculiar words; but it is *' T*iirrTrftH^ 
when these are radical forms» c iprfiwing veiy roKmmom 
ideas^ and when they are quite ioreign to the otfaer dialects 
of the same language. This at least is tn» of the Laoo- 
nian word x^^^ TCi^^off »xatos, ** good '* ( Aristoph. Lja. 90, 
1157. Hesychius in ax^^> where HemsRis wovdd witfaoat 
reason omit the », Theoerit. VH. A.)y of niof, ^ laifpr'* 
(Etymol. M. p. 396. 29.), which woida stand qmte iaokted 
in the common language: abo Xit^ '^ to wirit'^ (Koen p^ 25B» 
Maittaire p. 278.), end tLou, "" I think/' '' I seek," are pore 
Doric forms ; the latter a Laoonian aoMl Sidltan Yi<aA, wtm 
Toup Emend, in Said. voL I. p. 462. Meindce Eupherioa 
p. 162.* 

11. As yet we have considered the Doric dialect in ge- 
neral, as qpoken by the whole race, only marking ont die 
Laconian as its purest variety; we will now annexe brief 
list of those shades of di£Eerenoe which can be perceived in 
the language of the several states. The broad peculiarities 
of the Doric dialect of Lcuxnia are partly known from the 
remains of Alcman (who however avoided in his poetry 
such harsh forms as immo, for y^oa, TaviH for XivSioa or 



' For instance k JP^Avf» t»!s F«- 

among th^ treaties in Thucydides 
the Doric documents always r»i *A^ 
yittf the Athenian *A^uu, ftc •— 
also the fonn k Jm-msr» which so 
frequently occurs («v yk^ w£r^in 
vf Zrat^rf , TyrtsBUS ; itl^tt riff 2ir«^ 
rfif, Thuc I. 86. &c), belongs to the 
same class. 
* I may incidentally remark that 



the consideration of the word fiidm, 
and its derirativesy shows how little 

Sound there is for the notion that 
e Muses were onginally Icmc dei- 
ties: does not the wora fum^m, in- 
correctly formed firom ^mSt«, the fe- 
minine participle of lUm^ distinctly 
prove that the word, and also tbio 
idea, were transferred ftom a different 
branch of the Greek language and 
nation ? 
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X^wo^ffa, and never uses 2 for P^ &c.) ; and more fully from 
the Spartans in the Lysistrata. On comparing thete with 
the Spartan and Argive treaty in Thuc^dides V. 77.i there 
is indeed a general agreement; yet in this document the 
contractions avaiqovvraSf Tsvmxovraam, Sox^, «oX« (but ncclkiwi 
and etvrovoKus^), also l^i^oi and iMcü^ecBeu, together with cts 
in the accusative of the substantives^ but ws of the ad- 
jectives, can hardly be considered as pure Doric ; nor is 
there any instance of the change of £ into the aspirate, and 
2 for © only in the word mv. With regard to the indiscri- 
minate use of il and OT our copies of Thucydides are not 
much authority: for these two sounds were not distin* 
gnished in the writing of the time^ being both expressed by 
O ; and it is probable that some forms have been modified 
^ther by Thucydides or his copyists, or both. On the 
whole, however, it is probable that the popular dialect of 
Peloponnesus, which is preserved in all its harshness in 
the famous treaty of the Eleans, was about the time of the 
Peloponnesian war softened down in public documents 
and treaties. Thus in a Lacedsemonian inscription of later 
date, we still find die ancient forms oTiZTtpaf, cuyivatos, ap' 
yvptOf FiXtfTi, iapMos öKraxctrioSf from a restoration, but also 
X^Xioc/^ iaq[tKovi], Corp. Inscript. No. 1511. In the Spartan 
decree preserved by Plutarch in his life of Lysander c. 14., 
we should probably write, ravra KA ipoiTfns ray el^av 
%%oi'nt a xpik AONT££ neu rais ^uyoäas dyhr^S. veql ran 
va£v rSf irXofdfios oxoTov ri KATHNEI Soxsoi, ravra «oifsri, as 
has been partly emended by Haitinger Act. Monac vol. I IL 
p. 31 1. In the time of Pyrrhus much of the ancient peculi- 
arity of the dialect was still in existence, although in the 
following saying all die forms are not those of the ancient 
Laoonian language, at (A€v iaot ru ys 0€o$> odih yA "sMuiMff 
62/ yaq^ oUtXBviMV* at i* avBp^jvof, iaireu xal rsv xappofv aXKor, 
Plutardi. Pyrrh. 26. The remains of it in the decrees of 
the Eleutherolaoones and Spartans in the time of the em- 
perors are less considerable. That the Messenians retained 
the ancient idiom, from ancient recollections, or perhaps from 
affectation, was remarked above, p.414,note^ The ^rgrm 

2 F 2 
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dialect has been more than once observed to agree with the 
Cretan, a correspondence which may be even traced in tm- 
important particulars ; thus the name of the Argive ßakKa^ 
Xpctiai (above, p. 355. note °), was derived from axpiSf 
which Hermonax ap. Schol. Nicand. Ther. 512. calls a Cre- 
tan, and Hesjchius a Laconian word. The grammarians 
likewise particularly remark that in the Argive dialect I was 
frequently changed into N, as in pUvrov for pisvrof (Argive 
and Cretan^ Maittaire p. 255), ouh, Swaros- (Etymol. M. 
p. 402, 2.) f ocEvvos (see Boeckh Not. crit. ad Pind. Olymp. L 
6.) ; the Sicilians in many cases made the contrary change — 
the Rhegini, however, the same as the Argives (Etymol. M. 
p. 135, 45. Gud. 73, 44.) ; which peculiarity they had evi- 
dently borrowed from the Messenians. Dercyllus wrote in 
the ancient Argive dialect; see Etymol. M. p. 391, 20. 
above, p. 385, note ^ The Cretan has a singularity which 
does not appear to have been observed in any other dialect 
of Greece, viz. of changing X before a consonant and after e 
or a into v (analogous to the French forms aufn6ne, hau- 
bergean, && from the German Almosen, HaUberge, &c.) ; 
thus aUffof for oKaos, aZtxa for SXfAot, likewise avKviv», auKav ; 
iiuyiaOoci and suBeiv for BiXysaQa^ and IxOeTv, according to He- 
sychius, Koen. p. 354. The ^tolian word iBtncos also shows 
the same formation, as it comes from the ancient root HKiwt^ 
dulcis. There is an analogous change in the Cretan forms 
Tl^aTtTos from Tl^iavcos, and yspoirav, vdmroif (Hesych.) i. e. 
for y§qwras from yipwv, and directly the reverse of that ob- 
served above in the termination of the participles ndsvf, &c. 
where the Cretans retained the ancient form nOcvf, which 
other Greeks softened into rideU, &c. The Cretan /Sivrioy for 
/S^Xriov is paralleled by the Sicilian forms ^^v and f iv- 
raros. The words peculiar to the Cretan town Polyrrhenia» 
such as aipTTis '' a crane,** ifAoKKa *' a partridge," KOfjufia " a 
" crow" (see also Hesychius in xdpa and T^Tra) are pro- 
bably remains of an ancient Cydonian language, having no 
affinity with the Greek. See Hoeck's Kreta, vol. I. p. 146, 
note^. In the Cretan inscriptions of the beginning of the 
second century before Christ, the ancient dialect is still pre- 
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«enred in some words, bat not regularly and constantly; 
peculiarities such as aZtsos no longer appear: and if they 
were found in a writer named Cjrpselas, he must have been 
of a much earlier date (Joann. Gramm, ad calc. H. Steph. 
Thes. Gr. p. 13.). Some peculiarities of the Doric dialect 
of Corinth and Sicyon have been noticed above; in general, 
however^ we know little of these dialects ; but of the Me- 
garian we are better informed by means of the Achameans 
of Aristophanes, and this probably gives a tolerably cor- 
rect notion of the Doric of Peloponnesus, except Sparta. 
The Dryopians of Hermione also spoke Doric ; at least an 
Hermionean inscription contains such Dorisms as evtiafjimr;, 
vorriv voXiy, rou^ 5g Xauvav io/jLsv oriKa^v, Boeckh No. 1193. 
and see others cited vol. I. p. 399, note 7. The Rhodians 
still spoke Doric in the time of Tiberius (Sueton. Tiber. 
56.), and indeed, as Aristides de Cone, boasts, in great 
purity (see Meurs. Rhod. II. 3.). Inscriptions of Con (in 
Spon), Calymna (Chandler. Inscript. p. 21. No. 58.), Asfy-- 
pcdwa, and Anaph<B (in Villoison*s papers) are written in a 
Doric style, common in such monuments. The same was 
also adopted by the ASginetans after their re-establishment ; 
see the inscription in ^ginetica^ p. 136, and the remarks 
on it in p. 160. Among the inscriptions of Corcyra, col- 
lected by Mustoxidi, a series might be arranged according 
to the greater and less traces of the Doric dialect ; the large 
one in Boeckh's Staatshaushaltung, vol. II. p. 400. contains 
several peculiarities, as, e. g. the imperative Sovror. In a 
Ther{Ean inscription, containing the will of a certain Epicteta 
(Boeckh, No. 2448.), several pure Dorisms occur, as, e. g., 
the accusative plural in os, the infinitives diyayh, ^vtv, 
(Eustathius ad Od. t'. p. 706. 49. quotes Xiye^ for Xiyut as 
Thersean) ; at the same time several peculiar forms, such as 
lurcUua, (Tvvayayoxeta; and upon the whole there is little 
archaic in the language. But the Byzantine dialect was in 
the time of Philip, as we know from the decree in Demo- 
sthenes , rich in Dorisms : not so many occur in the more 
recent inscription in Chandler Inscript. App. p. 9^. No. 10. 
How much of the language of the surrounding nations had 
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been introduced into the Cyrencean dialect cannot be deter- 
mined : according to Hesychius ßqixof was the Cyrensan 
word for '' ass;** which resembles the Spanish word borrico; 
both probably were derived from Africans. All that we 
know of the Tarentine dialect appears to have been taken 
from the Phlyaces of Rhinthon, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy the First ; although very different from the ancient 
Laconian dialect, it has many peculiarities :' but besides the 
vulgar language of Tarentum there was also spoken a 
polished (Attic) dialect, which was alone used in public 
transactions. See Dionys. Hal. Exc. p. 2239. ed. Reiske. 
With regard to the exchange of words with the neighbour- 
ing Italian nations (above^ p. 413^ note*)> it is. sometimes 
doubtful which party borrowed from the other. Thus 
Alcman uses voXroi for puis ; are we to suppose that this 
word was so early brought over from Italy ? Kd^xapov is 
used for " prison " by Sophron, for " stall " by Rhinthon : it 
is the same word as the Latin career; but possibly both are 
derived from the Laconian word yipyvpa in Alcman. That 
the Italian Heracleans should have preserved the ancient 
language and writing to the fifth century after the building 
of Rome so faithfully as the famous Heradean Tables 
show us^ is very remarkable. At Syracuse the dialect was 
nearly the same as that in which Epicharmus and Sophron 
wrote : the laws of Diocles too were probably drawn up in 
this dialect, but the circumstance of their requiring an inter- 
preter in the time of Timoleon is a proof of the rapid pre- 
ponderance of the Attic language in this city (B. III. ch. g. 
§ 7*)* 1"^^ language of Sophron is also nearer to the com- 
mon dialect, and less strictly Doric than that spoken in 
Peloponnesus in his time ; e. g., he always says rovs and not 
ruts. On the spreading of the Doric dialect in Sicily see 
Castelli Proleg. p. 25. We have not as yet touched on the 
Delphic dialect, the strong Doric character of which is proved 

' A remarkable agreement of Ta- »Uf Lacon., ifuuut Cret in Hesy* 
rentine, Lacedmnonian, and Cretan chins, 
words ii JkfmrU iErc{ Tarent., i^«- 
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by an inscription (Boeckh No. 1690.) in which iJeXoi and 
rirofiS occur, and still more, as I believe, by a monument of 
Olymp. 100. I, which has futures such as 6pjul^iw &c., the 
infinitires dvoy^iy\^B'^, (p^p^v, and 6vev, aifxot for sav, vdyrstjai, 
UpofAfafAovsa^jif itaKoir lot^ eviKOfffAn(rci/vri, cy for h adverbialiter, 
Kotrraiv, cviavriof, vi/xvwvri, »ottov (Boeckh No. 1688.). 
Besides this, all the prose oracles given at Delphi were 
doubtless written in Doric ; as e. g. that in Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 531, and in Macart. p. 1072, that in Thuc. V. 16. 
{-^--et^vpi^ siXtix^ euKtH^ny, is, according to the scholiast, a 
Laconian expression), and the oracle quoted in vol. I. p. 199. 
note P, 90i ru "Kxßiiv xai voi rv xadi^a;y xai voT rv oiKviaiy (here 

the sense requires da^oLkivs £^€15^ i^atr^s^ k6\bvco ) aXiict 

T8 xfieX^<rdflti, which, however, was probably written in hexa- 
meters, since the epic oracles sometimes show traces of 
Dorisms (Herod. IV. 155, 157; compare that given to 
the Lacedaemonians, a (fCKoxpyiyMrix &c.). Plutarch (Pyth. 
Orac. 24. p. 289.) quotes from ancient oracles the expres- 
sion vupUaoi (i. e. vupxooi, as the Delphians themselves were 
called, vol. I. p. 254. note**), opexvxs for avipas^f op^iMtorots for 
worifMvs ; likewise xpartzlvou^ (Schol. Pind. Olymp. XIII. 
114.) is probably from an oracle : from the Dorisms of the 
vulgar dialect we have TuyHas for the treasure of Gyges, 
Herod. 1. 14, a half-adjective form in -«f, which occurs 
frequently in Doric, and aqf^a for dpi^vi, " love," Plutarch 
Amator, 23. The name of the month Bvatos (ap. Plutarch. 
Quaest. Gr. 9- and in Delphian inscriptions) was derived 
by some from ^uffio^, as being a spring-month ; it is, how- 
ever, far more probable that this sacred oracular month re- 
ceived its name from Pytho, as TIvBios. In that case the 
change of into (t corresponds with the Laconian dialect; 
but that of ir into ß is peculiar to the Delphians, among 
whom, according to Plutarch, it also occurred in ßixpo^ for 
wixpos, and other words. A newly discovered honorary 
decree of Delphi (Ross, Inscript Grace, ined. Fasc. I. No. 
67.) points to a closer affinity of the Delphian and JEtolian 

t See Lobeck, Aglaoph. vol. 11. p. 846. 
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dialects. We find in it the datives dydvMS, hrvyj(jaiviyrois, 
and therefore the same metaplasm of declination as among^ 
the ^tolians^ to whom the grammarians attribute such 
forms as yepovrois, waBifi/JLctTMS. The Phoceans appear from 
the inscriptions to have spoken an .Solic dialect, nearly 
akin to the Doric. A reniarkable peculiarity, which oc- 
curs in inscriptions both of Steiris and Daulis, in the ter- 
ritory of the Phoceans, is that the radical vowel of rlbv^Jn 
and Ivifjn remains unlengthened in the active and passive 
perfect ; as in avarE&cxavri, avan^efxivouT, a^^W for oy»- 
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Chronological Tables. 

1. An attempt to ascertain the precise date of mythical 
events would at the present time be considered unreason- 
able^ nor would it be better to arrange them according to 
generations. It must however be allowed that the mutual 
dependence of events recorded by mythology can be proved, 
and by this means, to a certain d^ree, their succession may 
be satisfactorily traced. We shall give a specimen from the 
work before us. 

The Dorians in Hestiseotis. Worship of Apollo at Tempe 
b. I. ch. 1. b. II. ch. 1. 

The Dorians at war with the Lapithae. Taking of 
CEchalia, b. I. ch. I. § 7. b. II. ch. 2. § 1. 

The Dorians in Crete. Worship of Apollo at Cnosus, 
b. I. ch. 1. § 9. b. II. ch. 1. § 5. 

Teucrian Pelagones (Encheleans) in the north of Thessaly, 
b. I. ch. 1. § 10. 

Dorians at the foot of CEta and Parnassus. Worship of 
Apollo at Lycorea and Pytho, b. I. ch. 2. b. II. ch. 1. 
§ 8. 

The Dorians in alliance with the Trachinians and .£to- 
lians, b. I. ch. 2. § 5. 

Taking of Ephyra in Thesprotia. Origin of the Gery- 
onia, b. II. ch. 2. § 3. 

War with the Dryopians and toansportation of this nation 
to Pytho, b. I. ch. 2. §4. b. II. ch. 3. § 3. 

Cretan sovereignty of the sea; Cretans in Crisa, Lycia 
and the Troad, b. II. ch. 1. § 6. ch. 2. § 2, 3. 

Worship of Apollo in BcBotia ; origin of the Theban tra- 
ditions respecting Hercules, b. II. ch. 3. §2. ch. 2. § 7- 

Introduction of the mythology of Hercules into Attica by 
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the lönians. Institution of the Pythian Theoriae, b. II. ch. 
3. § 14. 

Cretans in Megara and Attica. Connection of the reli- 
gious worship of Athens with that of Crete, Delos» and 
Naxos, ibid. 

Cretan fortress of Miletus in Caria ; temples at Didymi 
and Claros, ibid. § 6. 

Union of the Dorians and ^tolians, b. I. ch. 3. § 9« 

Thessalians and Thesprotians in Pelasg^c Argos, Orcho- 
menos, p. 476. 

The expelled Magnetes become subjects of the Pythian 

Apollo, b. II. ch. 3. § 4. 

The Boeotians found a new Arne in Boeotia, Orchomenos, 

ubi sup. 

Cadmean Ephyrseans and .^Egidae in Athens and Amy- 
c\dd, ibid. 

Partial emigration of the Dorians from the Tetrapolis, 
b. I. ch. 3. 

Emigration of the iEnianes from the Inachus to the dis- 
trict of CEta, b. I. ch. 2. § 6. 

2. In reckoning from the migration of the Heraclidae down- 
wards, we follow the Alexandrine chronology, of which it 
should be observed, that our materials only enable us to restore 
it to its original state, not to examine its oorrectQess. That 
it was chiefly founded upon original records and monuments 
preserved in Peloponnesus, which gave even the years of 
the kings, has been shown above, b. I. ch. 7. § 3. The 
dates which Syncellus has preserved from Eusebius, Euse- 
bius from Diodorus, and Diodorus from ApoUodorus, could 
not have been calculated merely by generations; and 
Larcher*s criticism and rejection of the Alexandrine Chro- 
nologists may perhaps be found as groundless as they are 
presumptuous. 
B.c. 
1J04. Migration of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, 80 
years after the fall of Troy," 328 years before 
the first Olympiad.** 

* This date must have been fixed p. 145» Dote % from whom Tkelaet, 

by the logO(piphen. ChU. XII. 193, gives the same state- 

^ According to ApoUodorus, vol. I. ment (with the exception of what he 
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Temenus in Argos, Aristodemus in Sparta^ Cre- 
sphontes in Messenia, Ozylus the ^tolian in 
Elis^ Cypselos at Basilis. Resistance of the 
Achseans in Amjclse. The Nelids go from 
Pjlos to Athens. 
Birth of Eurysthenes and Procles, and death of 
Aristodemus king of Sparta. Theras protector 
of the twin-brothers.^ 
1074. 30. Eurysthenes and Procles governors of Sparta. 
Aletes reduces Corinth.^ Ceisus the son of 
Temenus reigns at Argos^ Phalces at Sicyon, 
Agseus at Troezen (b. L ch. 5. §4.), Deiphontes 
at Epidaurus^ Triaoon in ^gina^ Thersander 
at Cleonse (b. L ch. 5. §4. b. IIL ch. 6. § 10.), 



says on the ag^ of Homer, which 
must be a misunderstanding). Apol- 
lodorus is followed by Diouysius of 
Halicamassus and Solinus: see 
Larcher, Chronologie d*H6rodote, p. 
373. The calculation of Timaus 
enly differed bv nine years, vol. I. 
p. 131. note t, who is nearly followed 
by Velleius Faterculus. The date of 
ApoUodorus can now be completely 
lestored from the Armenian Eusebius 
p. 166 ; from which we see that, 
according to ApoUodorus, the first 
Olympiad coincided with the 10th 
year of Alcamenes. The Canons of 
Ausebius place the first Olympiad at 
the 37th and last year of Alcamenes ; 
an error which appears to have arisen 
from Eusebius having taken the first 
year of Eurysthenes as identical with 
the epoch of the return of the He- 
radida. ApoUodorus however ap- 
pears to have allowed thirty years 
for the minority of the brothers, see 
vol. II. p. 90. note ■>. And he seems 
not to have reckoned the time from 
the entrance of the Heraclida into 
Sparta until the birth of the brothers, 
which Herod. VII. 52. calls x^iv»9 th 
wXkit, Now the canons have 324 
year» from the return of the Hera- 
elida to Olymp. 1. (916 to 1240^ ; 
if from this we deduct 26 years for 
Alcamenes, in whose 37th year the 
first Olympiad falls, according to the 
calculation of the canons, and add 
30 years for the minority, we obtain 
328, the number of ApoUodorus. 



ApoUodorus apparently took the 10 
years of Alcamenes before Olymp. 1. 
as complete; whereas Eratosthenes 
probably placed Olymp. 1. at the 
beginning of tnis 1 6th year; hence 
the difference of 327 and 328 years. 
See however Clinton F. H. vol. I. 
p. 124. 330. 

bb If the years of the minority are 
included in those of the reign, (as the 
Spartans used to do in reckoning the 
reigns of their kings;) the 30 years 
of the guardianHhip of Theras must 
be given to Eurysthenes and Procles. 
But since this guardianship for the 
heads of both the royal houses was 
something peculiar, it is possible that 
the Spartan lists, and the Alexan- 
drine ehronologists who followed 
them, reckoned these 30 years se- 
parately. — For a defence of the 
opinion that the Spartan itmy^m^l 
contained chronological statements, 
and for an explanation of their cha- 
racter in reference to the remarks of 
Mr. Lewis (Philol. Museum, voLII. 
p. 46.) and Mr. Clinton (F. H. vol. I. 
p. 332), see the Gdttingen Gel. Anx. 
1837. p. 893. 

• Vol. I. p. 147. noteb. The Une 
of the Corinthian princes is arranged 
after Diodorus, who evidently fol- 
lowed the Alexandrine ehronologists; 
but committed an error similar to 
that just pointed out in Eusebius. It 
has been corrected by Wesseling from 
Dldymus. 
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Laias the Cypselid, in Arcadia. Pityreus the 
Ionian goes from Epidaurus to Athens. 

1072. 32. Theras colonizes Thera with Minyae and iEgi- 
dse from the district of Amjclse. 
Corinthian Dorians conquer Megara. 
^pjtus, son of Cresphontes^ re-established in 
Messenia. 

105 J. 53. The Thessalian Magnetes found Magnesia in 
Asia Minor.^ 
Advance of the Dorians in the direction of At- 
tica. 
Medon^ son of Ceisus> at Argos, b. III. ch. 6. 
§ 10. Althaemenes^ son of Ceisus, goes to Crete. 
Amyclaean Laconians settle in Melos and Gor- 
tjma. Migration of the Argives and Epidau- 
rians to Rhodes and Cos, of the Troezenians to 
Halicarnassus. 

1040. 60. Migration of the lonians to Asia. Procles, son 
of Pityreus of Epidaurus, goes to Samos with 
carvers in wood from iEgina.* The Phliasians, 
driven out by Rhegnidas the son of Phalces, 
withdraw to Samos and Clazomens^ b. I. ch. 5. 
§3. 

1038. 68. Ixion king of Corinth. 

1033. 71. Sous, the Proclid, at Sparta.' 

1032. 72. Agis the Eurysthenid.» 

Achaeans from Laconia colonize Patra?. 

1031. 73. Echestratus the Agid. 

1006. 100*.»» Eurypon the Proclid. Echestratus and Eu- 
rypon subdue Cynuria, b. I. ch. 7. § 15. 



^ According to Eusebius. Com- 
pare b. II. ch.3. }4. 

* ^ginetica, p. 98. 

^ The Armenian Eusebiui p. 166. 
in the extract from Diodonu, assigns 
51 yean to Procles, for which I cor- 
rect 41 ; see b. 1. ch. 5. } 14. But 
the list of the Proclide in that ex- 
tract is very imperfect ; and therefore 
only gives certain dates be/ore SoUs 
and t^er Charilaus 



* Larcher will not allow that Agis 
only reigned cme year, as in that case 
he could not have been so famoos. 
But (to reason in his own manner) 
may he not hare obtained his renown 
when regent> and may not the regret 
for the king, whom the nation so 
soon lost, have eren increased the. 
fame of his reign P 

^ This date and others followed 
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1000. 106. Agelas at Corinth. 
996. 108. Labotas the Agid. 
978. 126. Prytanis the Eurypontid. 
%3. 143. Prumnis at Corinth. 
959. 145. Doryssus the Agid. 

929. 175. Polydectes (Eunomus) the Eurypontid. 

* Megara separates itself from Corinth^ b. I. ch. 5. 
§10. 

930. 174. Agesilaus the Agid. 
926. 178. Bacchis at Corinth. 

924. 180"^. Pompus the Cypselid in Arcadia supports the 

commerce of the JEginetans. 
917. 187. Rhodes enjoys the sovereignty of the sea (Eu- 

sebios). 
891. 213. Agelas at Corinth. 
886. 218. Archelaus the Agid. 

884. 220. Polydectes dies. Birth of Charilaus. Lycurgus 
regent. 

Lycurgus in conjunction with Iphitus the Elean 
and Cleosthenes^ the son of Cleonicus of Pisa, 
arranges the Olympic games.^ 
Lycurgus gives laws to Sparta. 
861. 243. Eudemus at Corinth. 

854. 250. Charilaus, the Eurypontid, king of Sparta. In 
this office he with Archelaus conquers JEgjs 
(b. I. ch. 5. § 13.), lays waste the territory of 
Argos (ib. ch. 7. § 14.), and is defeated by the 
Tegeates (ib. § 12.). Polymestor, the Cypselid, 
in Arcadia. 



by an asterisk are merely approxi- 
mations to the truth. 

* On this epoch see voL I. p. 145. 
note q. Eratosthenes, who fixed 
the first Olympiad 407 years after 
the iall of Troy, placed Lycurgus 
219 years after the letura of the 
Heraclida ; so also Porphyrins ap. 
Suseb. Annen, p. 139 Scalig. p. 27. 
ApoUodonis and Erastosthenes both 
zeckoned twenty-seven Olympiads 
from Iphitus to CorfBbns, which 
number is testified by Aristodemus 
of Klis and Polybio8| ap. Suseb. 



Armen, p. 141. Scallg. p. 39. Galli- 
machus, however, only reckons thir- 
teen Olympiads between these two 
eras. Perhaps this is to be explained 
by supposing that the Olympiad of 
Corcsbus was the first of Jftmr yeart, 
whereas the former Oljrmpiads had 
contained eight yeart (book II. ch. 3. 
} 2.) ; in which case we have 13x8 
+ 4 a 108. On this Cleosthenes, 
see Phlegou Trallianus apud Meurs. 
Op. vol. VII. p. 128. et SchoU Plat. 
Bep. V. p.246.7. 
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836. 268. Aristomedes at Corinth.«^ 

826. 278. Teleclus the AgicL He conquers Amycl»^ Pha- 
ris, and Geronthrse, b. I. ch. 5. § 13, and de- 
stroys Nedon, ib. ch. 7. § 10. 

824. 280. [Nicander the Eurypontid, acceding to Ease- 
bins.] 

810. 294. Nicander the Eurypontid (according to Sosi- 
bius^). He ravages the territory of Ai^os, in 
alliance with Asine, ib. § 14. 

801. 303. Agemon the Bacchiad. 

786. 318. Alcamenes the Agid. He conquers Helos" and 
defeats the Argives. Charmides, the son of 
Euthys, is sent to quiet the troubles of Crete. 
[Theopompus the Eurysthenid> according to Eu- 
sebius,] 

785. 319. Alexander at Corinth. 

776. 328. Coroebus obtains the prize at the Olympic games 
at the full moon (according to the original in- 
stitution), on the 13th or 14th day of the first 
Olympic month (Apollonius), if the Ennaeteris 
began with this Olympiad ; of the second month 
(Parthenius), if the Olympiad fell in the middle 
of the period. The month began with the new 
moon after the summer solstice, oa the 8th of 
July (according to Delalande, see FArt de väri- 
fier let Dates, torn. III. p. 170.) 776. B. C. the 
distribution of the prizes therefore took place 
the 21st or 22nd of July. 
3. Reckoning according to Olympiads. 

B.c. OL 

776. 1 . Coroebus of Elis. 



^ Arisiomedefl reigned Uiirty-fiTe 
yMtrt) accordinff to the Armenian 
Eusebins, and Sjrneellnt, in the list 
in p. 165 ; and not thirty Tears, as is 
stated in SyDcellus, ib. p. 164. 

> Sosibius ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
L p. 327. gives sizty-ibur years for 
the reign of Charilans and thirfy« 
nine for that of Nicander. and places 
the first Olympiad in the tbirty- 



fonrth year of Nicander; and this 
spears also to be the computation 
of Piftosanias, who therefore cazries 
the reign of Theoponmus six Olym- 
piads lover than «iseliius. Im 
Pansanias likewise the sncceesor of 
Polymestor, the eontemponury «f 
Charilans, is the contemporary of 
the first Messenian war. 
• Vol. I. p. 104. note s. 
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774. 3. Metapontam founded bjr Adueans and Cris- 
neai» according to Eosebiiis, book IL ok 3. § 7. 
* Eratus, king of Argos^ ezpdM the Annseans from 
their town, b. I. cb. 7, § 14. above» p; 1 12. note ^. 

772. 2. Aniimachus of EUs. 

1. Theopompns the Enrfpontid according to Son- 
biiuk 

768. 3. Andrvcles of Megsenia. 

CimethiNi the epic poet of Laocmia fioorisbet, ac- 
cording to Eoiebius. 
* PheidoBy prince of Argos, attempts to conquer 
Corintb. 
764. 4. PdyAare9 of Mestsenia. 

4. Teleitas al Corinth. 
760. 5. MBchines of Elis. 

2. The Chalcidians erect an altar to Apollo Arche- 
getas in Sicily (b. II. ch.3. §7.) and» together 
with some Narians» fomid Naxos. 

3. Arcbias at Corinth fomids Syracuse,*^ Cbersi* 
crates Corcyra (b. I. ch. 6. §8.). Eomelus, also 
a Bacchiad, who composed an ode (v^oaoiMi) for 

* Those who with Eusebius place of Gamarin« must be placed in 

the foundation of Syracuse in Olymp. 39. 2. (Thuc VI. J.) Cama- 

Olymp. 11. 4. and that of Leontini in lioa, according to Scjrmnus v. 293, 

Olymp. 13. 1. must assume that was destroyed forty-six years after- 

Lamia the Megarian founded Tro- wards, i. e. in Olymp. 60. 4. Now 

tilus and Thapsus in the tarn* year, it appears from the authentic cata- 

and went from Thapsus to Megara. logues of the conquerors at the 

Why then, it must be asked, does Ofympie grames, that Parmenides of 

not Thucydides (VI. 4.) say that Camarina was victorious in the sta- 

Lamis went to the Chalcideans at diiun in Olymp. 63. Camarina had 

Leontini iySy^ S^n^ that he had not at that time been rebuilt; he 

founded Trotilus, as he states that could therefore only have been so 

he remained ixiyn x^'*** At Leontini, called from his native place; which 

if Thunrdides meant that all these would (according to the assumed 

events should be understood to fol- dates) have been then destroyed 

low in BO very rapid a succession ? forty-nine years. It must, however. 

At the same time the author ac- have been uncommon for men of 

knowledges that though the argu- fifty to be victorious in running. If» 

ments of Clinton, Fast HelL voLII. however, we place the foundation of 

S, 265. ed. 2, for the founding of Camarina in Olymp. 45. 1, and the 
yracuse in Olymp. 11. 4. have not destruction in Olymp. 56 (with ths 
convinced him, they have shaken his Schol. Find. 01. V. 16.), the whole 
former conviction: and he adds the receives a greater degrM of pro- 
following remark in favour of that bability. This argument, however, 
opposite opinion. If Svracusr was is not conclusive, 
founded in Olymp. 5. 3., the founding 
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the MeBseniant, to be sung at the piocesaoii to 
Delos, and had contended at the Ith(Hnsea, lives 
with Archias at Syracuse. Phintas the iEpytid 
reigns in M essenia. 

4. Ephors in Sparta (Euseb.). 

Croton founded by Myscellus (the Heraclid) and 
some Achaeans^ and Locri shortly after (according 
to Strabo, with whom Pausanias nearly agrees 
with respect to time). 
756. 6. (Ebotas of Dyme. 

4. The Chalddians found Leontini. Lamis the 
M egarian lands and founds Trotilus. 
752. 7. Daicles the Messenian, the first conqueror in the 
aycifv aTBfayivnT, b. IV. ch. 5. § 5. 

3. Death of Alcamenes,® succeeded by Polydorus 
the Agid. Polydorus and Theopompus limit the 
power of the popular assembly^ b. III. ch. 5. § 8. 

4. Automenes at Corinth. 

748. 8. Anticlet the Messenian. Pheidoa the Argive pre- 
sident of the games with the Pisatans. Metal 
wares and silver coins at .£gina. 
1 . Yearly Prytanes at Corinth. 

744. 9. Xenocles the Messenian. 

1. The Androclid», banished from Messenia, fly to 
Sparta. Euphaes, son of Antiochus^ the ^pytid, 
king of M essenia. 

2. Beginning of the first Messenian war» according- 
to Pausanias and Eusebius. 

740. 10. Dotadcn the Messenian. 

1. [Death of Theopompus the Eurypontid,P accord- 
ing to Eusebius.] 



^ This is the date of Ba8el)itis. 
Pausanias, however, makes Alca- 
menes live till the 10th Olympiad, 
but without much authority, as the 
date is given in the romantic narra- 
tive of Myron. 

' Eoseb. Armen, p. 167. Pausa- 
nias represents Theopompus as still 
alive in the 15th Olympiad; as he 
follows TyrtflBus, who calls this 



prince the conqueror of 
b. I. ch. 7. { 10. Yet it is not «A^ 
iolutefy impossible that Tyrteus 
might have used this expression as 
meaning that Theopompus contri- 
buted largely to the final result, with- 
out haviug actually completed the 
subjugation. The chronologistt fol- 
lowed by Eusebius appear to have 
adopted the Messenian tradiUoa,tbat 
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736. H. Leochares the Messenian, 
732. 12. Oxythemit of Coronea. 

728. 13. Diodes of Corinthy the favourite of Pbilolaus the 
Bacchiad, legislator of Thebes. 
1. Hyblean Megara founded, vol. I. p. 135. note'. 
724. 14. Dasmon of Corinth. Hypenus of Pisa the first 
conqueror in the iiavXoT, 

1. The Spartans reduce Ithome^ and finish the first 
Messenian war. The Dryopes build a new Asine, 
the AndroclidsB receive Hyamia from Sparta. 
Messenians at Rhegium^ b. I. ch. 7. § 1 1 . 
720. 15. Orsippus of Megara is the first who runs naked in 
the stadium, and Acanthus the Lacedcemonian in 
the iieufXos, see above, p. 272. note \ 
War of Megara against Corinth, b. I. ch. 5. § 10. 
The war between the Spartans and Argives re- 
specting the possession of Cynuria breaks out 
afresh, b. L ch. 7. § 16. 
716. 16. Pythagoras the Laconian. 

4. Gela founded by Rhodians and Cretans.^ 

* Theopompus dies (Euseb.), succeeded by Zeuzi- 
damus the Eurypontid. 

712. 17. Polus of Epidaurus, 

1. Megara founded by Astacus (according to Mem- 
non; Olymp. 17. 3. according to Hieron. Seal. . 
Olymp. 18. 2. Cod. Arm.), b. I. ch.6. § 9. 
3. Croton founded according to Dion. Halicar, 
and Eusebius, Cod. Arm. (Olymp. 18. 1. accord- 
ing to Euseb. Cod. Arm. Olymp. 19. 2. according 
to Scaliger.) 

* Polydoras killed by Polemarchus ; ' succeeded by 

Eurycrates the Agid. 



TheopompuB was killed during the 
war (according to Myron in the last 
year but one), voL I. p. 159. note \ 
at the sacrifice of a Inmrtft^vm^ ac- 
cording to Clemens of Alexandria 
(Protr. p. 36. Sylbur?. Euseb. Prssp. 
evang. IV. p. 126 C), who, however, 
hat a rery confused notion of this 
sacrifice ; from which, and from the 

VOL. II. 



testimony of Sosibius the Lacedas- 
roonian mentioned above, in p. 446, 
note S I infer that the authorities of 
Eusebius in this part of the hbtory 
no longer followed the public register 
of Sparta. 

4 According to Thucydides, with 
reference to the date Olymp. 5. 3. 

' Polydorus was honoured as a 

2o 
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708. 18. Tellis of Sicytm. Eurybatus, the Laconiaa, fii»t 

conqueror in the wrestling match: Lamjns the 

Laconian in the Pentathlon. 
1. The Parthenise at Tarentum, Eusebius. 
4. '^ Ameinocles, the Corinthian^ boildi the Samian 

triremes (Thucyd.). 
704. 19. Menon of Megara. 
700. 20. Atheradas of Laconia. 
696. 21. Pantacles of Athene. 
692. 22. Pantacles a second time. 
688. 23. IcariuB of Hyperesia. Onomastos of Smyrna the 

first conqueror in the pugilistic contest. 

1. Acrse and Enna founded from Syracuse.* 

4. [Commencement of the second Messenian war, 
according to Pausanias ; but, according to Corsini^ 
Fast. Att. n. 1. p. 37. this date should be altered 
to Olymp. 24. 4.] 

Anazander the Agid, Anaxidamus the Eurypontid, 
kings of Sparta. 
684. 24. Cleoptciemus the Laconian. 

2. Locri founded, according to Eusebius (Ol. 26. 
4. Cod. Arm.) above, b. L oh. 6. § 12. 

680. 25. Thalpis the Laconian. Pagondas of Thebes the 

first conqueror in the chariot race. 
676. 26. Cattitthenes the Laconian. 

The Pisatans render themselTes indepen^lentof Ella 

(Strabo). 
2. Megara founds Chalcedon, b. I. cb. 6, § 9. 
The musical contests at the Carnea are first intro- 
duced (Africanus and Sosibiu«, above, p. 324. 
note®), and Terpapder is victorious as a harp- 
player. The same musician is four times victo- 
rious in the musical contests at Pytho, at that 
time still celebrated every nine years ; frrnn about 
Olymp. 27. to Olymp. 33. Doric, Phrygian, and 
Lydian styles of music. 

htro by potteritv, at hit rittuä (Pftu- kouie beinff booffht by tb« stale ^b. 
Ban. IlL 3. 2.), Um um of his poitnut 12. 2.) sttAeienUy prave. 
AS «he state seal ib. (11. 8.), and hu • B. I. ch. 6. ( 7. 
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Orthagoras^ tyrant of Sicyon.^ 
672. 27. Eurybate$ ofJthen9. 

4. Victory of the Aiig;ive« over the Spartans at Hy- 
fliie, b. L ch. 7. § 16. 
'^ Megfalostrata. b. IV. cb. 7. § 10. 
668. 28. Chiom* the Laconian (Corsini Fast Hell. H. 1. 
pag. 44.). The Pi$ataiis preside at the games^ 
whilst Elis is at war with Dyme (Euseb.). 

I. Syracuse founds Casmen». 

End of the second Messenian war^ according to 
Pausanias. Aristomenes goes to Damagetus the 
Eratidi prince of lalysus; the Lacedaemonians 
gife Mothone to the expelled Nauplians. Damo* 
cratidas king of Argos (above^ p. 1 12. note s). 

4. Gymnopaedia at Sparta (Euseb.). 

* Sea-fight between the Corinthians and Corcy- 
raeans.^ 

664. 29. Chionis for the second time. 

660. 30. Chionis for the third time. [The Pisatans^ accord- 
ii^ to Eusebius^ celebrate this and the twenty- 
two following Olympiads.] 

1. Zaleucus legislator of Locri (Euseb.). 

2. Phigalia captured by Sparta^ b. L ch. 7. § 12. 

3. Byzantium founded from Megara, b. L ch. 6. 

§a 

Cypselus expels the Bacchiadae from Corinth/ and 
becomes king. 

* Second Messenian war (b. I. ch. 7. § 10.). Paa- 
taleon^ tjrant of Pisa^ Aristocrates of Trapezus, 
king of Orchomenus (vol. L p. 185 note*). Tyr- 
taeus of Aphidna at Sparta. 



* B. I. eh. 8. ( 2. Plutaicfa, de 
■era Nam.TUid. 7. p. 231, en» greatly 
in pUcing the victory of Teletias the 
CleoDflBan U wmtfh at the Pythia 
(after Olymp. 47.) before the reign 
of Orthagoraa. 

* B. I.ch.6. }.8. 

* Who also took refuge in Sparta, 
the protectren of anstocracy^Plutarch 
Lyaand. 1. Seme HeracUda», how- 
ever, stiU remained in Corinth, b. I. 



ch. 6. ( 8. With regard to the epoch, 
the dates from Diodonia of the nsffi 
and ninety prytaues of Corinth, 
agree completely with the best tes- 
timony as to the time of the Cypse- 
lid«. Strabo's 200 prytanes have 
arisen frem a coQiiision with the 
number of males in the clan of the 
Baeehiad«. See vol. I. p. 181« 
note ". 

2 o 2 
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656. 3L Chionis for the fourth time. 

652. 32. Cratinxu the Megarian, (above, p. 272. note*). 

4. Himera founded by Chalcidians and Syracusans 
(Diod. XIIL 62.). 
* Eurycratidas (Eurycrates IL) the Agid, Archida- 
mus the Eurypontid. 
648. 33. Gyget the Laconian. Lygdamis of Syracuse is 
the first conqueror in the Pancratium, Crauxidas 
the Crannonian victorious xeXvjri. Myron, son of 
Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, in the quadriga, b. I. 
ch. 8. § 2. 
4. Terpander*8 musical legislation at Sparta. 
644. 34. Stomas of Athens. Pantaleon, son of Omphalion, 
tyrant of Pisa, president of the games, b. I. ch. 7. 

§11. 

640. 35. SphiBTUs the Laconian, Cylon of Athens victo- 
nous in the iixvXo^. 
3. Beginning of the second Messenian war accord- 
ing to Diodorus and Eusebius. Compare Justin, 
cited vol. I. p. 161. note**. 
The Therseans found the first settlement in Libya 
on the island of Platea. Orchomenos, p. 344. 
Chionis, the conqueror at Olympia, among the 
adventurers. 
* Procles tyrant of Epidaurus, Aristodemus king of 
Orchomenus, vol. I. p. 185. note •. 
636. 36. Phrynon of Athens. 

632. 37. Eurycleidas the Laconian. Hipposthenes the La- 
conian first conqueror in the boys' wrestling match, 
Polyneites of Elis in the stadiimi as a boy. 
Founding of Cyrene. Reign of Battus I. 
Peisander, the epic poet of Rhodes. 
628. 38. Olynthut the Laconian. Eutelidas the Laconian 
victorious in the boys' pentathlon. 
\. Pammilus of Megara on the Isthmus, with some 
Sicilian Megarians, founds Selinus, b. I. ch. 6- 
§ 10, (Olymp. 32. 2. according to Diodorus.) 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, vol. I. p. 185: note'. 
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2. Corinthians and Cor^Tseans found Epidamnus^ 
b. L ch. 6. §. 8. 

* Gorgus^ son of C jpselus^ tyrant of Ambracia^ ibid. 
b.IILch.9. §6. 

* Thaletas^ the Elyrian musician^ in Sparta, b. IV. 
ch. 6. §. 3. 

624. 79. Rhipsolcus the Laconian, 

2. Camarina founded by the Syracusans,' 
620. 40. Olynfheus the Laconian, for the second time. 

* Theagenes, tyrant of Megara^ b. I. ch. 8, § 4. 
Arion of Methymna, in Peloponnesus. 

616. 41. Cleondas of Thebes, Philotas of Sybaris> first con- 
queror in the boxing match of the boys. 
612, 42. Lycotas the Laconian. 

1. Cylon, son-in-law of Theagenes, aims at the ^- 
ranny of Athens^ Corsini Fast. Att. II. 1. p. 64. 

Alcman, lyric poet at Sparta^ above> p. 328. note % 
608. 43. Cleon o/Epidaurus. 

2. Phrynon of Athens^ the conqueror at Olympia, 
and Pittacus of Mytilene^ contend for the posses- 
sion of Sigeum. (Euseb.) 

* Periander decides the subject of dispute^ vol. I. p. 
191. note». 
4. The inhabitants of Gela found Agrigentum.' 
604. 44. Gelon the Laconian, 

* Agasicles« the Eurypontid, at Sparta. 
Solon conquers Salamis from the M^;arians. 

600. 45. Anticrates of Epidaurus^ 

* Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, at war with Argos, 
vol. 1, p. 179. note'^. 

Pheidon II. king of Argos, above, p. 112. note». 

596. 46. Chrysamaxus the Laconian. 

The Megarians reconquer Salamis and Nissea, b. I. 

ch. 8. § 8. 

y Tbuc. VI. 5. Compare the date and Eusebiu«, reckon from Olymp, 

of Syracuse, Olymp. 5. 3. The Scho- 11.4. 

liast to Pindar. Olymp. V. 16, who ■ According to Thucydidet, with 

places the foundation in Olymp. 45. the date Olymp. 16. 4. 
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Epimenides in Athens, according to Diogenes 
Laertius. 
* Leon the Agid at Sparta unsuccessful in a war 
against Tegea. 
592. 47. Eurycles the Lactmian. 

3. The Ampbictyons under Eurylocfaus tbe Aleuad, 
and Cleisthenes of Sicyon> conquer Cirrha, and 
institute prizes for the gymnastic contest at Pytho. 
Gylidas Arcbon (Prytanis) at Delphi» b. L ch.8. 

§2. 

Nebrus and Chrysus the Asclepiadse of Cos. 

Sacadas, the Argive flute-player, victorious in this 
and the two following Pythian games. Hierax, 
also an Argive flute-player, probably bis contem- 
porary, b. IV. ch. 6. § 8. Second epoch of music 
at Sparta, b. IV. ch. 6. § 3. 

Arcesilaus I. king of Cyrene. 
588. 48. Glauciat of Croton. 

4. Death of Periander, b. I. ch. 8. § 3. 
Damophon, son of Pantaleon, tyrant of Pisa, makes 

war upon Elis. 
584» 49. LyeinM of Croton. ' Cleisthenes of Sicyon victo- 
rious in tbe chariot race ; be invites tbe suitors of 
bis daughter Agariste.* 

2. Megacles, son of Alcmseon, marries Agariste. 

3. Second Pythian games> fint aymit tmpenims. 
Diodorus Arcbon (Prytanis) at DelpU. Cleis- 
thenes victorious with the quadriga.^ 



" This victory cannot well be 
placed earlier, because Megaclei, 
who waa a p^y leader at Athene, 
from about the Ö4th to the 60th 
Olympiad, could have hardly come 
forward aa a lultor beibre this time, 
(the other Athenian suitor, Hippo- 
elides, was archon in Olymp. 53. 3.) ; 
nor later, because the Cypselids 
were not then in power, as is evident 
from Herod. VI. 128. 

^ On the computation of the Py- 
thiads, see Boeckh. Expl. Pindar. 
Olymp. XII. p. 206. It does not 



however seem probable, aa Boeckh 
supposes, that tne myii9 ;^/M^Pn« 
took place in Olymp. 4873. : bat I 
suspect that Pausanias, knowing 
practically that the Pythiads were to 
be counted from OL 48. 3, placed 
the first Pvthiad in this year ; net 
perceiving that the first Pythiad was 
an ItHurti^ti or octennial period, as 
is evident from the Parian maibk ; 
whence in the argument to the PV- 
thians, for ^rk xp^** Mirnkm, I would 
correct inmim ; although the fault, if 
it be a fault, is of old standing. 



I 
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The CypaelicUe expelled from Corinth, b. L ch. 8. 

§3. 
Restoration of the Isthmian games» according to 

Solinus. 

♦ Lacedes king of Argos, b. III. ch. 6. § 10. 
580. 50, Epitelidas the Laconian, 

Lipara peopled from Cnidos> b. I. ch. 6. 

* Periander, tyrant of Ambracia, banished, b. III. 

ch. 9. § 6. 
Conquest of Omese by Argos, b. I. ch. 7. ad fin. 
Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleon, tyrant of Hsa, at war 

with Elis. The victorious Eleans destroy Pisa, 

Scillus, Macistus, Dyspontium, and extend their 

dominion towards Triphylia." 
Dipcenus and Scyllis the Cretan descendants of 

Daedalus, in Peloponnesus. 
Cleobulus, son of Evagoras, a Heraclide, governor 

of Lindas, a lyric poet and seer.*^ Riddles of 

Cleobulina, b. IV. ch. 8. §4. 
576. 51. Eratosthenes qfCroton. 

3, Pythocritus of Sicyon victorious in flute-playing 

at this and the five following Pj-thiads, b. IV. ch. 

6. §5. 



* Orchomenofl, p. 374, where for 
60 writ« 50. As tome misapprehen- 
sioDB have ariaau oh the panaget 
relating to thia event, I may be per- 
mitied to make the following re- 
marki. I. The three pasaage« of 
Paosanias, V. 63. V. 10. 2. VI. 22. 
2. on the inm^mnt of the Pisana, 
evidently refer to the same event; 
and consequently the second of them 
ahould be interpreted thus: *' the 
'* ttaiue of Jupiter i§ made /rem the 
** plunder gained at the time when the 
** EteoMs overcame Piea.^* tbM is 
the eiplanation of Dodwell. Annal. 
Thoc. p. 137. otherwise Voelckel, 
Uebrr cren Tempel des Olympischen 
Jupiters, p. 6. Krueger de Xenoph. 
Vita. II. In Strabo VIII. p. 355, C. 
the lex^^ M,9t^JiXyeti tSp Mteenvitßv 
cannot be the war of Olymp. 81 ; since 
the Pisans could neither have had the 



management of the games at that 
time, nor any Nestorids been in ex- 
istence at Pylos. But he must mean 
the subjugation of Messenia after the 
30th Olympiad, after which time the 
Laoedsmonians perhaps assisted the 
Eleans in gradually weakening Pisa, 
until in the 50th Olympiad it became 
completely subject« A more precise 
date for the distinction of Pisa may 
be gathered from the strange state- 
ment of the catalogue of the Olym- 
piad in Busebius according to Afri- 
canus, that the Pisans celebrated the 
30th and the 22 following Olympiads 
(vid. ad 01. 30) ; if we understand 
it to mean that the Pisans had a share 
in the celebration of the Olympiads 
until their destruction« According 
to this, Pisa was destroyed in Olrmp. 
52. 
^ Diog. Laert. I. 98. 
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The family of the tyrants banished from Sicyon, 

b. Lch.8. §2. 
Battus IL king of Cyrene. Enlargement of the 

Cyrenapan territory. 

* Susarion of Tripodiscus^ a comic poet in the Attic 
Icaria. (Mann. Par.) 

572. 52. Agis of Elu. 

568. 53. Agnon of Peparethus. 

2. Argos conquers Nemea, and celebrates the first 
winter festival of the Nemean games noticed by 
chronologists. 

3. Eugammon^ the epic poet, in Cyrene. (Euseb.) 

4. Phalaris of Astypalaea, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
(Euseb. Hieron ; Olymp. 52. 3. Cod. Arm.) b. 
IlLch.9. §8. 

4. Stesichorus, the lyric poet of Himera flourishes. 
564. 54. Hipposfratus of Croton. 

^sop of Cotyae, pursuant to the sentence of the 
court of the temple at Delphi, is precipitated from 
the Phaedriadian rocks of Hyampeia. (Suidas.) 

* Anaxandridas the Agid. 

560. 55. Hippostratus for the second time. 

2. Death of Stesichorus, Euseb. according to Sui- 
das, Olymp. 56. 

* Meltas, son of Lacedes, king of Argos, deposed. 
The family of the Heraclides expires,** and iEgon, 
of another family, obtains the royal dignity, b. III. 
ch. 6. § 7. 

556. 56. Phcsdrus of Pkarsalus. 

L Cheilon Ephor at Lacedaemon, (above, p. 115. 
note ^.) 

3. Camarina destroyed by the Syracusans. 
552. 57. Ladromus the Laconian, 

* In later times, however, a certain Damsnetus, hereditary prieet of Her- 

T. Statilius Lamprias, the son of cule« and the Dioscuri at Sparta, 

Timocrates Memmianus derives his declares that he is descended from 

origin fn>m Perseus (through Her- Hercules in the '18th, and from the 

cules) end the Dioscuri, Boeckh. Dioi»curi in the 44th generation, ibid. 

Corp. Inscript. No. 1124; as also a No. 1353, and see fioeckh on No, 

M. Aurfltus Aristocrates, the son of 1340. 
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3. Phalaris overthrown by Telemachus the Emme- 

nide. Orchomenos, p. 338. 
Alcmanes becomes king of Agrigentum. 

* Ariston the Eurypontid, 
548. 58. Diogneiw of Croton. 

L The temple at Pytho bumt> (Pausan. Euseb.) 
The Amphictyons appoint the Alcmaeonidae to 
rebuild it : Spintharus the Corinthian is the 
architect. 

The Spartans find the bones of Orestes> (Solinus L 
90.) and defeat the Tegeates> b. L ch. 7. § 12. 

* Battle of the 300 at Thyrea.' 

544. 59 . Archilochus of Corcyra. Praxidamas of .Slgina 
conquers in the boxing match^ and dedicates the 
first statue of a wrestler at Olympia. The lE^- 
netan school of brass-founders b^ns to flourish 
(Callon) ; contemporary we find the Spartan artists 
Dorycleidas^ Dontas^ Chartas^ Syadras^ Gitiadas, 
&c. 

540. 60. ApeUiBus of Elit. 

* Victory of the Megarians and Aigives over 
Corinth.8 vol, I. p. 98, note**. 

Pythagoras at Croton. Aristocleia, Pythian priest- 
ess. Leo tyrant of Phlius. 

536.61. Agatharchus ofCorcyra. 

532« 62. Eryxia9 of Chalcis. Milo of Croton victorious in 
wrestling, perhaps the first of his six victories. 

528. 63. Parmenides of Camarina, (This town was how^ 
ever at this time in ruins.) 



' That Pausanias (III. 7. 5.) em 
greatly in asiigning thii battle to 
the reign of Theopomput (about 
Olymp. 2 — 16.) is proved by his own 
statement that Fenians, the son of 
the Argrive warrior Alcenor^ was a 
conqueror at the Nemean games 
(b. I.ch. 7. (16) ; for no conquerors 
at those games are mentioned be- 
fore Olymp. 53. Plutarch Lac. 
Apophth. p. 233, states that the battle 
took place in the reign of Polydorus 



(about Olymp. 7— 17.), Solinus VII. 
9. in Olymp. 10. 4. 737 B C. 

> To this war, which must be 
placed about Olymp. 60, should pro- 
bably be referred the inscription on 
the helmet found at Olympia, which 
formed part of a trophy, Corp. In- 
script. 20. 29. cf. Addend, p. 885. 

TAPr[w]OI ANEeEN TOI AIpI TON 
KOPIMeoeEN. 
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* Naval expedition of the Peloponnetiatii against Po- 
ly crates of Samos> b. L cb. 8. § 5. 

524. 64. Evander the ThesfoUan. 

Cleomenes the Agid. Doiieus goes to Libya. The 
great victory of Cleomenes over Axgos^ (according 
to Pausanias^ see b. L ch. 8. § 6 ; but comp. b. IIL 
ch. 4. § 2.) 

520. 65. Acochaa (read Anochu$) of Tarentam. Demaretns 

of Hersea the first conqueror as a heavy-armed 
runner (ifopltfodromeu^); Eutelidas and Chryso- 
themis the Argives make statues of him and his 
son Theopompus. 
L Cleomenes refers the Platseans to Athens, (vol. L 
p. 190, note^ B. L ch. 9. § 5..) 

2. The JEginetans colonize Cydonia. 

Dorieus goes to Sicily, and founds Heraclea, bat 
falls in a battle against the Carthaginians and 
Egestseans. Euryleon of Sparta succeeds Peitha- 
goras on the throne of Selinus.^ 
* The ancient constitution of Sicyon restored, b. L 
ch. 8. § 5. 

516. 66. hchyruB of Himera. Cleosthenes of Epidamnus 

conquers in the chariot race. Ageladas of Argos 
makes a statue of the latter and Anochus, victo- 
rious in Olymp. 65. 
Aristophylidas tyrant of Tarentnm^ b. L ch. 8. 

§ 15- 

512. 67. Phanas of Pellene. 

I, Pretended maritime sovereignty of the Lacedae- 
monians. Eusebius. 

3. Cleomenes expels the Peisistratidss from Athens. 
(Thuc. VL 59.) 

Lygdamis of Naxos b deposed at the same time, 
b. L ch. 8. § 5.' 



^ Herod. V. 46. cf. Plataich. Ly- > Lacedttfdionian envoyi to this 

eBr^.20. That Doriein did ii6t fight tyrsnt are mentioned by PluUrch, 

against Syharis may also be proved Xac. Apophth. p. 24». 
chronologically. 
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The Crotoxuats under Milo defeat the Sybarites, 
and destroy Sybaris. 

Dissension at Croton respecting the dimion of the 
territory. 
* Demaratus the Eurypontid. 

508. 68. Ischamachus of Croton. 

I. Cleomenes expels Cleisthenes and supports the 
aristocracy of Athens; Isagoras archon. Insur- 
rection at Athens, and recall of Cleisthenes. 

3. Third expedition of Cleomenes against Athens ; 
dispute with Demaratus. 

4. Cleandrus tyrant at Grela, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 
League of JEgina and Thebes against Athens. 

504. 69. Ischomachus for the second time. 
1. Ionia revolts. 

Overthrow of the Pythagorean league, b. III. ch. 9. 

§16. 
Cleinias tyrant of Croton. Dion. Hal. Exc. p. 2358. 

ed. Reiske. 
500. 70. Nicias of Opus. Thersiaa the Thessalian the first 

conqueror with the d^rmn. 

1. Pratinas of Phlius, a satyric poet at Athens. 

2. Death of Pythagoras, according to Eusebius. 
Cod. Arm. 

3. Conquest of Miletus (according t6 Petavius, 
Olymp. 71. 2.; according to Corsini), compare 
Thucyd. IV. 102. with Herod. V. 126. 

Hippocrates tyrant of Gela, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 

4. The Samians, at the invitation of Anaxilaus, ty- 
rant of Rhegium, conquer Zancle. Sythes of 
Zancle goes to Persia, and receives the sovereignty 
of Cos from the king, vol. I. p. 187. note*, b. III. 
ch. 9. § 2. 

The Byzantians found Mesambria.^ 
Lasus of Hermione flourishes as a Ijnric poet. 
496. 71. Ti$icrate8 (jf Croton. Pataecns of Dyme first oon- 

^ According to Herod. VI. 33. See b. I. ch. 6. (9. 
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quers in the xoXwi ; the elder Empedocles, son 
of ExsBnetus of Agrigentum, x£\9)ri. 
4. The ^ginetans give earth and water to Darius. 
* The Geomori expelled from S^nracuse, b. IIL ch.9. 

§7. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rbegium, subdues Zande^ and 
changes its name to Messana.^ 

492. 72. Tisicrates of Croton for the second time. 

1. * Hippocrates of Gela defeats the Sjracusans on 
the river Helorus, and restores Camarina. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, at JEgina. 
Leotychidas king in the room of Demaratus ; Cleo- 
menes with him in ^gina a second time. 

2. Gelon, tyrant of Gela. 

Cleomenes banished from Sparta; returns^ and 
dies raving mad ; succeeded by Leonidas. 

Demaratus goes, after the Gymnopaedia, in the be- 
ginning of summer, to Persia. 

War between ^gina and Athens. 

3. Battle of Marathon. 

The Spartans arrive at Athens on the 19th of 
Metageitnion (Cameius), immediately after the 
battle. 

4. Panyasis of Rhodes, the epic poet (Euseb.) " 

488. 73. A stylus of Croton. Gelon victorious in the chariot 

race : Hieron KiXnrt. 
1. Theron tyrant of Agrigentum. 
4. Gelon takes Syracuse, b. IIL ch. 9. § 7."* 



i Perhaps in Olymp. 71. 3. in 
which case Diodorus XI. 48. has con- 
founded Anazilas* government of 
Messana with his government of 
Rhegium. 

1^ The oration of the supposed 
Thessalus, in Epist. Hippocrat. p. 
1294. ed. Foes, states, that << the king 
" of Persia demanded earth and 
" water (493 B. C), which theCoans 
" refused (contrary to Herod.VI . 49.) ; 
' that upon this he gave the island 
'' of Cos to Artemisia to be wasted. 



<i 



Artemisia was shipwrecked, but 
'< afterwards conquered the island. 
''During the fiist war (490 B.C.}, 
'' Cadmus and Hippolochus governed 
'' the dtv ; which ttie former quitted 
'< when Artemisia took the island." 

» The fall of this town was pre- 
ceded by a great nlague^ according 
to Diomedes, p. 484. ra. Putsch, who 
mentions Hiero instead of Gelo. It 
is to this time that Cornni, Fast. Att. 
II. 1. p. 110, refers the elegy of The- 
ognis to those who had escaped the 
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* Cadmus, son of Sythes^ tyrant of Cos, returns to 
Messana, accompanied by Epicharmus. 
Artemisia, daughter of Lygdarois, takes Cos, and 

reigns at Halicamassus, Nisyrus, and Calydna.*^ 
Canachus, brass-founder of Sicyon, flourishes. 

484. 74. Astylus as a Syracusan. 

1 . Herodotus bom, according to Pamphila. 
Gelon destroys Camarina, Herod. VIL 156. Schol. 

Find. Ol. V. 19. 

2. Gelon conquers Megara, (vol.1, p. 135 note'.) 
and strengthens Syracuse with the population of 
the ruined cities. On this occasion Epicharmus, 
who had formerly lived at Megara, appears to 
have come to Syracuse. 

Theognis, the elegiac poet, still composes at an ad- 
vanced age. 
4. From the beginning of the year to summer, 
Xerxes* march from Sardis to Thermopylae. For- 
mation of a Grecian confederacy. Embassy of 
the Greeks to Gelon. (See Appendix IV.) 

480. 75. Astylus as a Syracusan for the second time. 

1. Battle of Thermopylae at the Bsjne time with the 

Olympic festival. 
Pleistarchus the Agid, Cleombrotus his vpoiixos. 
After the Camean festival, the Spartans, with the 

rest of the Peloponnesians, encamp at the Isthmus. 
Battle of Salamis on the 20th of Boedromion. 
Gelon and Theron defeat the Carthaginians on the 

Himeras. 
Cleombrotus leads the army back from the Isthmus 

after the eclipse of the sun (2d Octob.), and dies 

not long after, Herod. IX. 10. 
Pausanias succeeds as regent, and with Euryanax ^ 



siege of the Syracusans, mentioned in as at thii time Syracuse was only the 

Suidas in Buyvn» It appears pro« besieging and neyer the besieged 

bable that in the words us r»h 0m» party. 

4(9*04 riit 2u^aM4V0i»ff 1$ tÜ wtXu^xiif, " B. IV. ch. 7. $ 2. 

a slight transpotdtion should be made, o £uryanaz was the son of Do- 

(vii. h rf rm 2v^it4wUn ir#XM^»/f,) rieus, according to Herod« IX. 10. 
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the Agid advances to meet Mardonius in the 
month Tbargelion or Sciropborion. 

2. Battles of Plateea and Mycale (in Metageit- 
nionP). Paosaniass Greek confederacy. Sur- 
render of Thebes. 

Chrysis priestess of Juno at Argos. 

3. Hieron at Syracuse. 

* Pausanias in the north of Greece. 

4. Hieron defends Locri against Anajülaus> b. IV* 
ch. 7. § 4. 

Pausanias, on his return^ brings the bones of Leo- 

nidas to Sparta. ^ 

Timocreon of Rhodes a lyric and comic poet 
476. 76. Scamander of Mytilene. Tberon victorious in the 

chariot race. 

1. Death of Anaxilaus. Pausanias commander of 
the Greeks in Cyprus. 

3. Great victory of the lapygiam over Tarentum^ 
b. in. ch. 9. § 15. 

Victory of Hieron over the Etruscans at Cuma, 
and at the Pythian games in the chariot race. 

* Pausanias takes Bysantium. 

4. Death of Theron. Ttouiydseus eoEpelled from 
Syracuse, b. III. ch. 9. § 8. 

472. 77- Date» of Argo2. Hieron victorious x&itri. 

2. The population of Elia collected into one town. 
Diodor.XI. 54. Strabo VUL 836. & IH. ch.4. 
§8. 

The allies in Asia refuse to follow Pausanias, ac- 
cording to Dodwell*s Ann. Thucyd* 

3. Expedition of Leotychidas against the Aleuads. 
Dords commander oi the Spartans in Asia. As- 
sessment of Aristides. 



Bat why was he not king before Leo- 
nidas, if Dorieos was the eldest son 
of Anazandridas f Perhaps beeanse 
a HeMclide who left his native coun- 
try lost his right to the throne. Pint. 
Agesil. 11. 

» On the mifoitmiate skirmish of 
the Megarians and Phliasians with 



the Theban cavalry (Herod. IX. 69.), 
see the splendid eulo^um contained 
in the Megariaa eptgram. Boectt. 
Corp. favrnpt. N<». 1060. Mus. Grit 
Gant.ToLII. p. 016. 

q In Pansan. III. 14. 1. I correct 
rU^m^tf Ibr TMrmbwr», which I 
cannot recon^e wrai the thnr 



L 
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4. Leotychidat goes into exile at Tegea» vol. F. p. 
189. note K p. 207* note '. Archidamus the Eu- 
Tjpontid.' 

The Spartana detennine to send no more com- 
manders into Asia. Pausanias goes in his own 
trireme to Bjzantium, and there meditates treason. 

War in Peloponnesus between Sparta and the Ar- 
cadians. 

Epicharmus the comic poet flourishes. 
468. 78. Parmemdes of Poseiionia. Hieron victorious in 
the chariot race. 

* Pausanias dies in the temple of Minerva Chal- 

doecus. 
Death of Hieron. 

* Arcesilaus IV. of Cyrene conquers in the chariot 

race of Pytho. 
Thrasybulus expelled from Syracuse. Democracy 
established there, b. III. ch. 9. § 7. 

* The ayo5 Taiva^iov.* 

4. Earthquake at Sparta; revolt of the Messenian 
helots. 

* Lygdamis> son of Pisindelis> unde of Artemisia^ ty- 

rant of Halicamassus^ kills Panyams. Herodotus 
leaves his native town. 

Onatas» the head of the iEginetan school of sculp- 
ture^ flourishes. 
464. 79« Xenophcn of Corinth, Diagoras of Rhodes in the 
boxing match. 
]. Battle of Ithome^ and siege of the fortress^ to 
which the Spartans summon the allies. 

The Argives destroy Mycen^j and other adjacent 
places^ b. I. ch. 8. § 7. 



r The ttatements of Diodoni» XL damtw (Olymp. 78. 3. 466 B. C). 

4g. on the length of both thete prin- IHiustniw, IV. 24. 2. plaoM it, pieltr 

oai* vmeiit aie quite oenect ; but are sccmately, in the 79th OlynmUj. 

inserted in a vrong place. According Diodorus iaooneetly in Olymp. 77, 4. 

to Plutarch, Cimon. c. 6. the earth* ^e first year of Aiehidamui. 

quake was in the 4th year of Archi- • \'oi I, p. 208« note^. 



464 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. app. vi. 

B.c. Ol. 

Re- establishment of the ancient government in the 
towns of Sicily, b. IIL ch. 9. § 7. 

3. After the termination of the Thasian war 
(Thuc. L 101. Plutarch Cimon. 14.) Cimon leads 
Athenian auxiliaries to Sparta; which however 
are soon dismissed; on which Athens dissolves 
the alliance with Sparta, and forms one with 
Ai^os. 
4. The Geloans restore Camarina. (Diodorus.) 
* Megara withdraws from the Peloponnesian alliance, 
and joins that of Athens. 

Pleistarchus dies about this time. Pleistoanax the 
Agid ; Nicomedes his vpoh^os} 
460. 80. Torymbas the Thesaalian, Arcesilaus of Cyrene in 
the chariot race. 

3. Sparta undertakes an expedition against Phocis 
in behalf of the Doric Tetrapolis. 

In the spring, war of Athens with the maritime 

powers of Peloponnesus. Battles at Haliae and 

Cecryphalea. 
In Munjchion. The Pythian games. Aristome- 

nes of JEgina victorious. 
Pindar's eighth Pythian ode may be referred to this 

time. 
The .Xginetans are defeated by the Athenians, and 

JEgina besieged. 
The Peloponnesians attempt to relieve the island, 

and encounter the Athenians in the M^;arid. 

4. League of the Spartans on their return with 
Thebes. 

Victory of the Spartans and Thebans over the 

Athenians and Argives at Tanagra. 
Four months* truce between Sparta and Athens. 

*■ Pleiftarchuf, accordingly to Paus, was a girl of 8 or 9 years, whao Arit- 

III 5. 1., died a short time after be tagoras attempted to induce Sparta 

had become king, and therefore not to join the Ionic revolt. Herod« V. 

much above the age of 30. His 51. 
mother Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 465 

B.c. oL 

Expedition of Myronides (sixty days after the battle 
of Tanagra) and victory at Coronea. 
JEgina surrenders in the springs after a siege of 

nine monihs. 
The race of the princes of Cyrene becomes extinct 
after the 80th Olympiad, b. IIL ch. 9. § 13. 

456. 81. Polymnastus of Cyrene. 

1. Expedition of Tolmides against the coasts of 
Peloponnesus. 

2. Ithome surrenders; treaty between Sparta and 
the Arcadians ; Messenians at Naupactus. 

Proceedings of Pericles in the Crisaean gulph. 

* 3. Petalismus established at Syracuse, b. IIL ch.9. 

§7. 

552. 82. Lycus the JTiessalian. 

Thirty years* truce between Sparta and Argos 
(Thuc. V. 14.) ; five years' truce with Athens.* 
4. The Lacedsemonians restore the independence of 
Delphi ; the Athenians again reduce it under the 
yoke of the Phocians. 

448. 83. CrUan of Himercu 

3. The Megarians throw off their dependence upon 
Athens, and defeat the Athenians at Nissea, b. III. 
ch. 9. § 10.** Pleistonax invades Attica, but re- 
treats without any reason. 

The elder Andocides and nine other embassadors 

from Athens at Sparta. 
Thirty years* truce between Athens and Sparta in 

the winter of this year. Colony of the allied 

Greeks at Thurii. 

4. Pleistonax leaves Sparta. He is succeeded by 
his son Pausanias, still an infant, and Cleomenes 
is appointed regent. 

444. 84. Crison for the second time. 

* The younger Empedodes, grandson of the elder, 

^ According to the calculation of « It is to this that the offf rings of 
Thocydides. See Corsini Fast. Att the Megarians are referred, mentioned 
II. I. p. 207. in ToL I. p. 195, note k. 
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B.c. Ol. 

and son of Meton> presides over the state of Agri- 
gent um^ b. in. ch. 9. § 8. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Halicarnassus, overthrown bj 
Herodotus and the Samians, Suidas. 

440. 85. Crison for the third time. 

436. 86. Theopompus the Thessalian. 

1. Epidamnus applies to Corinth for assbtance 
against its banished citizens. 

2. The Corinthians defeated by the Corcyrsans. 

1^ and I Preparations of Corinth. Defensive league 

of Corcyra with Athens. 
4. Cleandridas exiled from Sparta^ founds Heradea 
with Tarentines, b. III. ch. 10. § 11. 
Second sea-fight between Corinth and Corcyra. 
Defection of Potidaea from the alliance of Athens. 
432. 87. Sophron of Ambracia. Dorieus, son of Diagoras, 
victorious in the Pancration. 
1. .£nesias Ephor Eponymus at Sparta, Sthene- 

laidas one of the others. 
Lacedsemon with its confederates determines upon 
war with Athens. 

In the beginning of the spring the Thebans attempt 
to surprise Platsea. 
The Peloponnesians before CEnoe. 
Brasidas Ephor. The Peloponnesians (in the 
middle of June) invade the territory of Eleusis 
and the Thriasian plain. 
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When the Roman numeral it omitted the first Tolume ii meant* 



ABDERA, 244 

Abia, nuTBe of Glenus, 58 

Acanthus of Lacedcemon, ii. 

212 
Acheeans, 12. retire to the coast 

of the Peloponnese and Attica, 

11 
Achiean Phratria at Sparta, 52 
Achaia described, 80 
AcoBinia,ii. 136 
Acrisius, 397 
Acte, 90 
Acyphas, 40. 43 
Admetus, 224. 327 
Adonis, 406 
M^dk, 20 
iEgid^e, 102. 362 
i«gyB, 104 

iEgimius of Hesiod, 31. ii. 12 
iDgina, constitution, ii. 150. 

money, ii. 222. character, ii. 

412 
iSginetan drachma, ii. 109. 
iEgoneia, 42 
JEneaSy 242. founder of Rome, 

243 
iEnianes, 48. 278 
iEolis, ii. 65 
iEpytus, 110, 111 
iEpytid^, ib. 
ifisculapius, 297. 328. 407. 

worship of, 114 
iEtolians, 234. connected with 

the Eleans, 68 
Agteus, 90 
Agrigentum, constitution of, ii. 

168 
iurriCj 5. ii. 301. 
Alceus, 285 
AlcestiB, 414 



Alcman, date of,ii. 328. ii. 380 

Aletes, 94 

äXtfiela, 343 

AletiadsB, 9 > 

Aleuadse, 121 

ÄX/a, ii. 88 

Almopia. 458. 469 

Alpenus, 42 

Alpheus, 74. 379 

Althamenes, 98. 

Altis, 271 

Amazons, 390 

Ambracia, constitution of,ii. 158 

Ambracian bay, 7 

Ametor, ii. 381 

Amnisus, 227 

Amphansea, 42 

Amphicaea, 38 

Amphictyonic league, 279 

Amphilochus, 125 

Amphipolus, 394. ii. 166 

afjurlrrapeiy ii. 35 

Amycl«, 101 

Anactorium, 130 

Anaphe, 116 
Anaxilas, 164 

Andania, religious ceremonies 
of, restored oy Epaminondas, 
111 

Angites, 453 

Antaeus, 442 

Anthes, 118 

Antiphemus, 122 

Antiphus, 419 

Apaturia, festival of, 91 

hntyiavTiafioQ^ 341 

Aphamiotae, ii. 51 

Aphidnae, 167. 431 

^AwiXKwy, 312 

Aphrodite, 322. 405 

2h2 
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Apollo, etymology of the name, 

311 
äyvitvQ, 310. 363 

Aic^eytoc, 307 

äXe^licaKOCi 307 

^— airoTpOTraiogi 308 

of Belvidere, 368 

of Calami», 366 

of Canachus, ibid. ii. 383 

Citharoedus, 368 

ytvinapy 302 

ltKaTr\<^6poQt 247 

DelphiniuB, 227. 245 

iXcXcvc, 309 

iiriKovpioCi 307 

■ kpiaioe, 248 

ErythibiuB, 238. 299 

GryneuB, 247 

carpoC) 308 

KapveioQf 360 

KlfffftVQy 361 

icarac/3a^coc> 307 

\£(r)(rjy6pu>i^ 263 

XewirvfiyioQj 248 

Xolfiios, 308 

of the LvciBiim, 368 

Lycius, 240. 313 

Malloeis, 248 

va^aZof, ibid. 

yeofiiiyioi 299 

Nomiua, 295 

of Ouatas, 366 

TacnriipcoC) 240 

— — iraTpfoCf 257. 263 

PhilesiuSy 245 

iTjWMminyCf 308 

irpotrrariipiocy ibid. 

PythaßuB, 93. 267 

IjUySeiog, 240. 298 

- — ThyrxeuB, 238 
ApoUonia, 131. in Crete, 227. 

283. constitution of, ii. 160 
Apophthefons, ii. 386 
Arcadia, 75 
Arcadians, 197 
Architecture, Doric, style of, ii. 

269 
Areopagus, 340 
Ares, 406 



Arethusa, 380 

Argos, colonies, 112. constitu- 
tion, ii. 145. courts of justice, 

ii. 229. history, 169. 172. 

175. 190. 197. kings, ii. 111. 

slaves, ii. 54. tribes, ii. 76. 

character, ii. 407. dialect, ii. 

435, 436 
'Apyciof , a name of the Helots, 

ii.43 
Argolis described, 78 
Argura, 26 
Arion, ii. 372. ü. 375 
Ariphron, ii. 378 
Aristseus, 295 
Aristeas, 290 
Aristocrates, 165 
Aristodemus, 99. ii. 443 
Aristomachus, 65 
Aristomenes, 157. 165. 168 
Artemis, 374. iEtolian, 374. 

Arcadian, 376. Attic, 383. 

Doric, 372. Ephesian, 389. 

Leucophryn^, 392. Orthia, 

383. TTorap'a, 380. Pcrgsean, 

393. of Sipylus, 392. 
Asine, 46 
Asopus, 89 
Aspendus, 124 
Astseus. 133 
Asteria, 321 

AstypalBea, 116. ii. 177« 
Athamanes, 7 
Athenfe «JxriXmc, 397. ^vlip- 

jcijc» ibid. Äiqo/a, ibid. 
Atintanes, 457 
Atrax, 28. 29 
Attica, 256 
AjLius,451 
Azorum, 23. 25. 30 
Babyca, ii. 90 
Bacchiadae, ii. 138. ii. 451 
BaXX^v, 10 
Bamus, 453 

Baths of Lacedaemon, ii. 283 
Bermius, 453. 
Bessi, 10 
Bibasis, ii. 345 
Bidiiei, ii. 131. ü. 228 
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Bisaltia, 454 

Black broth of Sparta, ii. 285 

Blaesus, ii. 369 

Boeotia, 262 

BcBum, 39. 44 

Bottiaisy 455 

Bovaiy ii. 310 

Branchidae« 246 

Brasidas, 218. ii. 406 

Brass, pound of, unit of the 
Italian money Bjstem, ii. 
224 

Bryallicha, ii. 346 

Brygians, 8. 481 

Buagi, ii. 131 

Bucolic poetry, ii. 350 

Busiris, 442 

Bulis, 49 

Byzantium, 133. 250. 8lax,es, 
ii. 62. constitution, ii. 174. 
character, ii. 411. dialect, ii. 
437 

Cadmus, 255 

of Cos, 187 

Csenids, 97 

Callicratidas, ii. 405 

Callisto, 377 

Calydna, 114. 116 

Camarina, 129 

K&yadpay ii. 292 

Carmanor, 228 234. 350 

Camean games, list of con- 
querors at, 144 

Camus, 66 

Carpathus, 116. 120 

Carphffia, 44 

Caryatides, ii. 348 

Carystus, 47 

Casmene, 129 

KaaT6piov^ ii. 341 

Casus, 120 

Ceadas, 157 

Celto, 2 

Centaurs, 417 

Cephalus, 251 

Cephisus, 38 

Cercopes, 422. 447 

Ceronia, 139 

Ceyx, 59. 416 



Chalcedon, 133. 250 

Chalcidians, 278 

Chalcis in iEtolia, 1.30 

Chaonians, 6 

Charadra, 39 

Charinus, ii. 36 1 

Charites, 407 

Charondas, laws of, ii. 230. 

234 241 
Xtr^K, Ü. 274. ii. 277 
XXaTva, ii. 277 
Chlamys, 478 
Chones, 6 

Choral poetry, ii. 374 
XtüplrrfQ^ ii. 22 
Chorus, ii. 262. 334 
Chronology and history, early 

materials for, 142 
Chryse, 386 
Chrysothemis, 228. 350. 355. 

ii. 379 
Cimon, treaty of, 205 
Cinadon, ii. 232 
Cinaethon, 156 
Cirrha, 272. 276 
Claros, 246 
icX£ivoc,i4.-302 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 178 
Cleobulus, ii 378 
Cleodaeus, 65 
Cleonae, 79. 90 
Cleosthenes, 153. ii. 445 
KXrjpogy ii. 32 
Clytiadae, 272 
Cnacion, ii. 90 
Cnidos, 137. constitution of, 

ii. 177 
Cnosus, 493. ii. 137 
Comedy, ii. 354. introduction 

of at Athens, ii. 355 

Sicilian, ii. 356 

Community of property in 

Sparta, ii. 197 

of husbands, ii. 201 

Congress of the Greeks, 203 
Conquest of the Pebponnese, 

85 
Contoporia, 79 
Corcyra, 130 
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Corey ra, Black, 138 

CorybEB, 229 

Corinth, history, 94, 95. 181. 
colonies, 12*7. slaves, ii. 58. 
kings, ii. 112. courtesans, ii. 
300. character, ii. 408. pry- 
tanes, ii. 138. constitution, ii. 
150. ii. 155 

Cos, 114. 120 

Cosmus, ii. 2 

Craugallidee, 41. 276 

Cresphontes, 70 

Crestonica, 454 

Crete, character, ii. 406. Cos- 
mi, iL 134. Doric migration 
to, 34. later migrations, 36. 
education, ii. 311. gerusia, 
ii. 98. laws, ii. 237. music, 
ii. 333. princes, ii. 113. pub- 
lic assembly, ii. 92. slayes, 
ii. 50. dialect, ii. 436 

Crissa, or Curha, 230. 281 

Crissaeans, 47 

Croesus, 347 

Crotona, 140. 281. 286. 439. 
constitution, ii. 184. cha- 
racter, ii. 413 

Cryassa^ 1 16 

Cultivation, proofs of in the 
Peloponnese, 81. carried on 
by the conquered races, 83 

Curetes, 229 

Curium, 124 

Cyclopian hall, 87 

Cycnus, 225. 414 

C}*no6ura, ii. 48 

Cynuria, 171. 174. 190 

Cyphus, 28. 31 

Cypselus, 97. 181 

Cyrene, 136. 283. constitution, 
ii. 178. ephors, ii. 114. tribes, 
62. character, 412. dialect, 
438 

Cytinium, 40. 44 

Damastes, 291 

Aa^uo^/o, ii. 251 

Daphne, 302 

Daphnephorus, 223 

Decelea, 431 



Deianira, 68. 416 

^un^X/crcu, ii. 348 

Deimalea, ii. 348 

Deipnias, 224 

Deiphontes, 90. 119 

Delians, 207 

Delos, 229. 287. 320. 343 

Delphi, temple of, 225. 231 
constitution, ii. 274. 372 
188. kings, ü. 114. ü. 138 
laws, ii. 237. character, ii. 
414. dialect, ü. 439 

Delphine, 324 

Delphinia, 262 

Demeter, 398. Cabirian worship 
of at Andania, 111. Svra 
cusan, 401. Triopian, 115. 
X0ov/a, 402. worship of, ii. 
339 

Demiurgi, ii. 144 

Democracy, ii. 9 

A^/ioc, ii. 8 

Dercylidas, ii. 405 

Deucalion, 20 

Deuriopus, 459 

DexamenuB, 417 

Diagorid«, 119 

Dionysus, 403 

Dioscuri, tombs of, 103. 408 

Dipeea, battle of, 207 

Dipodia, ii. 345 

Dirges, 354 

Dithyramb, 405 

Dium, 24 

DoberuB, 460 

Dodona, 6. 28 

^6Kay€t^ 408 

Doliche, 23. 25 

Dorians, migration of to dif- 
ferent parts of the north of 
Greece, 36. to the Pelopon- 
nese, 58. to Crete, 34. 493. 
probable number at the in- 
vasion, 84. jocularity of, ii. 
370 

Doric constitution, ii. 11. epic 
poets, ii. 378. dialect, 417 

Doridas, 96 

DorieuB, 141. ii. 151 
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Doris, or Doric TetrapoUs, 38. 
43 

Dorium, 43 

Doms, 43. 490 

Dowry of Spartan women, ii. 
204 

Drymea, 38 

Dryope, 44 

Dryopians, 45. 93 

Dymanes, ii. 76 

'Eß^ofMl, 338 

Echemus, 63 

Edessa, 479 

Edonians, 465 

EtXoic, derivation of, ii. 30 

Eilythyia, 262 

Eion, 46 

tlmryfiXaQy ii. 300 

eKKKjfroL, 201 

Eleusinia, 402 

Eleutherolacones, ii. 19 

Ells, hollow, 80. 202. perioeci 
of, ii. 57. ii. 74. gerusia of, 
Ü. 99 

'EXwof, 319 

Elymea, 457 

Elyrus, 228 

Emathia, 473. 479 

'EfißaHiptov, ii. 342 

Empelori, ii. 131 

ifjL<l>povpoCt ii. 243 

Encheleans, 7. 37 

iyiavTocy 329. 341. 429 

CKvacnjplc, 261. 337. 429. ii. 
103 

Enomoty, ii. 245 

'HoTai of Hesiod, 58. 491 

Eordians, 459. 468. 482 

tirtvyvLKraly ii. 44 

Ephetee, 340 

Ephors, ii. 114 

Ephyra, when changed to Co- 
rinth, 96. in Thesprotia, 96. 
121. 417. 419 

EpicharmuB, ii. 356. ii. 358. 
360—363 

EpidamnuB, 131. ii. 217. con- 
stitution of, ii. 159 

EpidauruB, 79. 91 . constitution 



of, iL 149. kings of, ii. 1 13. 

slaves of, ii. 57 
Epidemiurg^ of Corinth, ii. 

144 
Epigenes of Sicyon, ii. 371 
Epimenides, 355. ii. 394 
EpiruB, 6. 477. 
Epitadeus, law of, ii. 202 
Equals, Sfwioi^ ii. 84 
Eratidae, 113 
Erigon, 451 
Erineus, 40. 43 
Eros, 407 
kpvKriipy ii. 35. 43 
Erysichthon, 400 
Erytheia, 420 
ItrrunrdfAwyy ii. 199 
Eunchme, 58 
Eumelus, 129. 156 
Eurotas, 76. 81. plain of, 76 
Euryanax, ii. 461 
Eurysthenes and Procles, 100. 

107. 144 
Eurystheus, 59. tomb of, 61 
Eurytus, 411. 
Expiations, 332. 342 
Families, preservation of, in 

Sparta, iL 198 
Fate, 330. 345 
Flute, 351 
Gagse, 122 
Gargettus, 60 
Gela, 122. ü. 168 
Greography of the Peloponnese, 

73 
Geomori of Samos, ii. 7 
ripavoQi 358 
Gergis, 242 
Gerusia in Doric states, ii. 93. 

ii. 156. iL 228 
Geryoneus, 420 
Glaucus, 111 

Goat, a symbol of Apollo, 325 
Gomphi, 27 
Gonnocondylum, 22 
Gonnus, 22, 23 
Gortyna, 136. 227 

Government, ancient notion of, 

• • 1 
11. 1 
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Gryneum, 280 

Gylippus, 218 

Gymnastic exercises, ii. 313 

Gymnesii, 191. ii. 54 

Hair, Spartan mode of wearing 
the, ii. 281 

Haliacmon, 452 

HalicarnassuB, 115. by whom 
colonized, 115. 118 

Harma, 259 

Harmosyni, ii. 131 

Hecataeus of Abdera, 293 

Hecatus, 268 

Heiresses, Athenian and Spar- 
tan laws respecting, ii. 205 

Helice, 11 

Hellen, 20. 490 

Hellenes, 11.20.471 

Helos, 100 

Helots, ii. 29. dress of, ii. 37. 
indecent dances of, ii. 39. 
military service of, ii. 34. 
number of, ii. 44. rent of, ii. 
31. treatment of, ii. 43 

Hephaestus, 406 

Heraclea on the Pontus, 49. 
140. constitution, ii. 176. 
public offices, ii. 120. slaves, 
ii. 62 

— Sciritis, constitution, ii. 
183. ephors, ii. 115. dialect, 
Ü. 438 

Heraclidae, whether Dorians or 
not, 54. defeated at Tegea, 
63. their final expedition, 
65. Ü. 443 

Hercules, account of in Homer, 
51. <!iXc(/icafcoc, 445. cos- 
tume, 434. iiroKTOvogy 445. 
Kopro-wiufy^ ibid. labours, 
433. fabulous right to the 
Peloponnese, 51. 275. 410. 
purification of, 436. Sandon, 
440. servitude of, 414. 429. 
subdues the Dryopians, 46 

Here, 395 

Hermes, 307. 311 

Hermione, 46. 193. dialect, ii. 
437 



Herodotus, ii. 385 

Heroic age, constitution of, ii. 6 

Hexapolis, Doric, 115 

Hieromnamon, ii. 173 

Hierapytna, 398 

iXopor/oay^/o, ii. 368 

ifMLTioy^ ii. 274 

Himera, 129 

Hippodamus of Miletus, ii. 266 

Hippotes, 66. 94 

Historians, Doric, ii. 385 

Homer, dialect of, ii. 378 

vfiOKairoiy ii. 199 

6fw<riirvoi9 ibid. 

Horteo-castro, 22 

HoruB, 300 

HyacinthuB, worship of, 139. 

360 
Hyamia, 163 
Hybla, 135 
Hydra of Lema, 434 
Hylas, 361. 441 
Hylleans, 13. 53. ii. 76 
Hyllus, 53. 59. at Thebes, 62. 

slain by Echemus, 63. 413 
Hyperboreans, 230. 262. 271. 

284. 298. 323. 329. 337. 

373 
Hyporchema, 357. ii- 337 
lambists, choruses of, ii. 339 
lamidae, 128. 272 380 
lasians, 118 
lehn», 455 
"IXiy, ii. 310 
Illyrian Athamanes, 48 
Illyrians,471 
Inachus, 79 

Inalienability of land, ii. 208 
Inferiors, virofiiioviCy ii* 84 
lolaus, 57 
Ion, 258. 264. of Euripides, 

265 
lone, 124 
lonians, 256. d^eneracy of, 

ii. 5 
Iphigenia, 383 
IphitUB, 153. 155. 270. 413. 

quoit of, 143 
"Ipriv, ii. 309 
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Ismenium, 254 

IsthmiuB, 111 

Ithome, Biege of, 209 

Kavala, 4. 4*79 

Karafvdicrit ii. 38 

KTiXriUyeCy 350. 365 

KiB^Lpa^ 349 

KoCKif AaKthalfuav^ explained, 
76. 104 

KovlTTo^eg^ ii. 57 

Kopv66X€icL^ 343 

Kopvvri<^6poL, ii. 54 

KpefJißdKiatrTvg^ 358 

Kpvfrrtia^ ii. 240 

KvOripo^iKTit^ ii. 27 

KvXXvpcoc, ii 61. 161 

icvvii/, 478 

Lacius, 125 

Lacmon, 452 

Laconia, 75. divided into six 
provinces, 106. domestic 
economy, ii. 213. money, ii. 
214. dialect, ii. 434 

Laumedon, 241 

Lapathus, 24. 139 

Lapith», 29 

Larissa, 22. 25. Phriconis, 
42 

Lasus, ii. 378 

Latin language, 17 

Laurel, 343 

Aixipva, 396 

Leogoras, 275. 

Lepreum, 202 

Lesche, ii. 396 

Letters, considered as Phoeni- 
cian symbols, 143 

Leucadia, constitution, ii. 159 

Leucatas, 251 

Lichas, ii. 406 

Lilaea, 39. 44 

Limnae, ii. 48 

Linus, 353. 427 

Lipara, 137 

Lochus, ii. 246 

Locri, 140. ii. 238 

Logographi, 56 

A6fjLßaiy 382 

Long walls, 215 



Leucie, 247 

Lycia, 236 

Lycorea, 49. 233 

Lyctus, 227 

Lycurgus, 146. 152. 270. ii. 
12 

Lydia, kings of, 441 

Lydias or Ludias, 451 

Lyncestis, 458 

Lyre, ii. 377 

Lvsander, ii. 219. 404 

Macaria, 60. valley of, 78 

Macedon, 172 

Macedonians, 2. their dialect, 
3. 485. not Dorians, 37. but 
Illyrians, 479. their customs, 
482. religion, 483 

Macedonia, 455 

Maceta, 474 

Magnesians, 276 

Malians, 47 

Mallus, 124. 126 

Mantinea, battle of, ii. 244 

Manufactures of Laconia, ii. 
25 

Marsyas, 351 

Medea, 396 

Megara, 97. one of five ham- 
lets, 99* colonies, 132. co- 
medy, ii. 354. comic poets, 
ibid, constitution, ii. 171. 
history, 186. 194. 212. 249. 
kings, ii. 113. dialect, ii. 
437 

Melampodidae, 272 

Melcart,443 

Melia, 79 

Melos, 136. constitution of, ii. 
178 

Mesambria, 134 

Mesoa, ii. 48 

Messenia divided into six pro- 
vinces, 106. history, 108. 
kings, ii. 113. character, ii. 
413. dialect, u. 435 

Messenian wars, 156. third 
war, 208 

Messenians, 209 

MeUpontum, 281. 286 
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Meteora, 26 
Miletus, 244 
Military games, ii. 313. at 

Crete, ii. 320 
Minos, 35 
Minyans, 12 
Mvo/a, ii. 51 
Molycrdum, 127 
Mora, ü. 248 
Mopsium, 25 
Mopsuestia, 124. 126 
Mopsuerene, 124. 126 
Mopsus, 125 
uodcurcc, ü. 43 
Music, Doric, ii. 323 
Musical contests, ii. 338 
Mycen«, 79 
Myceneans, 192 
Mygdonia, 454 
Mygdonians, 8 
Mylasa, 116 
Myndus, ibid. 
Myron, 154. 178 
Myscellus, 140 
Myson, ii. 26 
Narcissus, 353 
Naupactia, 156 
Naupactus, 65 
Nemea, 79. 433. lion, ibid. 
veo^fjMieic^ ii. 43 
rtoKaia^ ii. 307 
Nisyrus, 120 
Nome, ii. 337 
Nomophylaces, ii. 131 
Nomus, 355 
N<$/ioc> numus^ ii. 224 
Noricum, 117. 138 
Oba, iL 78. 249 
CEchalia, 28. taking of, 411. 

situation, 412 
(£n5e, 258 

CEnopbyta, batüe of, 21 1 
<Eta, mount, 41 
CEt8ean8,48 
Ölen, ü. 379 
Olympic games, list of victors 

at, 143. 270. 436. ii. 315 
Jtcc, 373 
Orest^e, 458 



Omeat», 92. 176. ii. 55 

Bpoi^ 150 

Orsippus of Megara, ii. 272 

Oxylus, 68. 71 

Paean, tbe god, 308 

the song, 309. 325. 370 

Pseonia, 459 

Paeonians, 47 1> 472 

Pagasae, 224 

iraihpafrrlcL, ii. 300. of Crete, 

ii. 302. of Sparta, ii. 300 
'ircul6voiiOQy ii. 310 
Palm tree of Delos, 303. 322 
Pampbyli, ii. 76 
Pantaleon, 165 
Pantbus, 241 
Parauaea, 457 
Yiapetviai^ ii. 294 
Paroria, 457 
Patara, 237 
Patronomi, ii. 132 
Pausanias, 204. 489 
Pedaritus, ii. 406 
Pelagonia, 460 
Pelagonian Tripolis, 25 
Pelasgi, 6. 7. 15. 36. 220 
Peliuna, 26, 27 
Pella, 452. 455 
Peloponnese, division of, 70 
Peloponnesian league, 196 
Peloria, festival of, 27 
Perintbus, 135 
Penestae, ii. 65 
Pentbelidae, 72 
Perdiccas, 463 
Periander, 182. iL 158. ii. 222. 

ii. 276 
Perioeci of Laconia, ii. 18 
vtfi^pttiy 288 
Persian war, 497 
Petalism, ii. 163 
Wraffoc» 478 
Petra, 24 
PbaStbon, 301 
Pbaestus, 89. 227 
Pbalanna, 25 
Pbalantbus, \:9 
Pbalces, 89 
Pballopbori, 404. ii. 352 
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Pharcedon, 26 

PhariB, 104 

Phaseiis, 122 

^i^/rco, ii. 288 

Pheidon, 112. 464 

Phidippus, 120. 419 

PhilammoD, 356. ii. 3*71 

Phlegyans, 234 

Phlegyas, 234. 291 

Phlius, 19. 89. Constitution of, 
ii. 110. its satiric drama, ii. 
313. character, ii. 410 

Phocis, plain of, 38 

Phoebus, 312 

fotfl^iieiVi ibid. 

Phormis, ii. 351 

öovafcp, 384. ii. 326. 491 

Phricium, 422 

Phrygians, 8. 480. their lan- 
guage, 9 

Phthiotis, 20. 490 

Ulrayoj ii. 48 

Plautus, ii. 362 

x<5X£c, ii. 11 

Polybcea, 361 

Polycaon son of Butes, 58 

Polycrates, 189 

Polydorus, ii. 449 

vSpTToiy ii. 256 

Poseidon, 258. 402 

Potidsa, 132 

Pratinas of Phlius, ii. 313' 

Praxilla, 405 

Priestesses of Here at Argos, 

catalogue of, 144 
irp6ßov\oiy 206 
Prodes, 186 
Procris, 251 

wpoararris tov ^iffjLOVj iL 141 
Prytanes of Lacediemofi, 145. 

of Athens, ii. 140 
Psammetichvs, 185 
Purification, 264. 310 
Pydna, 456 
Pykea, ii. 396 
Pylos, Nelean, 104 Nestorian, 

82. 435. Triphylian, 81 
Pyrrhic dance, ii. 342 
Pythagoras, league of, ii. 182. 



ii. 316. ii. 393. philosophy 
of, ii. 186. government of, ii. 
184. 193 

Pythiad, ü. 454 

Pythian strain, 325 

Pythians, ii. 15 

Pythium, 24. 258 

Registers, public, of Lacedie* 
mon, 144 

Rents of the Helots, ii. 31 

Rhacius, 241 

Rhadamanthus, 421 

Rhegium, 164. 218 

Rhetoric of Sparta, ii. 386 

Rhetra, 148. of ^, ii. 41. of 
Lycurgus, ii. 86. of Theo- 
pompus and Polydorus, ii. 
81. 118 

Rhianus, 158 

Rhinthon, ii. S68 

Rhipiean mountains, 291 

Rhodes, colonies, 122. consti- 
tution, iL 151. Prytanes of, 
ii. 139. character, iL 408. 
dialect, iL 431 

Rhodia, 126 

Rhoduntia, 42 

Riddles, ü. 392 

Sacadas of Argos, ü. 328. 338 

Sacred road of Apollo, 223 

Sacred slaves, 214. 392. 405 

SagalassuB, 139 

Salamis, 194 

Sarpedon, 231 

Sciras, ii. 369 

Sciritas, ii. 253 

Sculpture, Doric, iL 382 

Scythians, 288 

Selge, 138 

Sdinus, 136. 406 

Selymbria, 134 

Sibyls, ii. 346 

Sicyon, constitution, ii. 169. 
history. 111. nmsic, iL 330. 
tribes, ii. 58. slaves, ii. 583 
character, ii. 410 

^idevyai^ ii. 309 

fncvTaXitrfjL^Cy ii. 149 
Slavery, kinds of^ ii. 36 
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Socriites the poet, ii. 335 

Soli, 122. 125 

Solium, 130 

Solygius, hill of, 95 

Sopatrus, ii. 369 

Sophron, mimes of, ii. 364-1 

Sous, 108. 141 

Sovereignty, Doric, ii. 100 

Sparta, once an inconsiderable 
town, 102. colonies, 136. 
courts of justice, ii. 228. 
education, ii.'301. ephors, ii. 
114. gerusia, ii. 94. ii. 236. 
infantry, ii. 253. kings, ii. 
100. succession, ii. 105. 
king's house, ii. 266. mili- 
tary system, ii. 242. mar- 
riage, ii. 292. public assem- 
bly, ii. 88. stealing, ii. 319. 
taxes, ii. 221 

Spartans number of, ii. 203. 
character of, ii. 402 

Spartan brevity of speech, ii. 
381 

<r<l>aipuct ii* 309 

Src/i/iariaca, festival of, 66 

Stenyclarus, battle of, 208 

Stesichorus, ii^ 315 

Strymon, 453 

Stymphaea, 451 

Styra,41 

Subject classes, dress of, ii. 13 

Syme, 131 

Synedrion, during the Persian 
war, 498 

Synnada, 111 

S3rracuse, 128. 380. character, 
ii. 409. constitution, ii. 161. 
slaves, ii. 61. date of found- 
ation, ii. 441 

Syssitia of Sparta, ii. 210. ii. 
283. of Crete, ü. 211. ii. 286 

Tsenarum, 248 

Taleclus, 101 

Talthybiadae, ii. 28 

Tareutum, 139. 164. 439. con- 
stitution, ii. 181. princes, ii. 
113. chiuracter, ii, 413. dia- 
lect, ii. 438 



Tarrha, 228 

Tarsus, 124 

Tauria, 386 

Taygetus, mount, ^*l 

Tegea, 201. 269 

Tegyra, 254 

Teichius, 42 

Tele8illa,381.ü. 311 

Telliadae, 212 

Temenus, 88 

Temenidae, 463 

Tempe, 21. 30. 222. 290 

Tenea, 239 

Tenedos, ibid. 

Tenure of land in Laconia, iL 
196 

Terpander, ii. 316 

Tetrapolis, why spared by the 
Spartans, 61. 430 

Teucrians, 11 

Teutamus, 35 

Thaletas, 350. 359. iL 14. ii. 
328 

Thapsus, 136 

Theagenes, 92 

etapo^Kla, 280 

Thebes, 254 

Themistocles, 206 

Theoclus, 151 

Theopompus, 162. ü. 448 

Thera, 136. ephors, iL 115 

Therapne, 103 

Bepdirtay^ iL 35 

Theseus, 229. 251. 262. 263 

Thessalians, 4. ii. 64 

Thirty tyrants of Athens, ii. 98 

Thoricus, 250 

Thrace, 244 

Thracians, 10. 410. 484 

Tilphossa, 253 

Timocracy, ii. 8 

Timotheus, Spartan decree con- 
cerning, iL 330 

Tiresias, 255. 343 

Tiryns, 192 

Tisamenus, 69 

Titadd«, 431 

Tityrus, ii. 351 

Tityus, 254. 329 
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TlepolemuB, 119, 120 
Tolmides, 212 
Trachi8,42 
Tragedy, 404. ü. 311 
Treasury of Atreus, ii. 26*7 
Triacon, 91 
Tricca, 26 
Tpi\&iKiQ^ 33, 34 
r/MÖ^OaX/ioc, oracle respecting, 

68 
Triopian promontory, 115 
Triopium, 279 
Tripod, robbery of by Hercules, 

426 
Tripolis and Tetrapolis, Doric, 

43 
Troezen,91. 118. 248 
Troeilus, 136 
rvppiy, 404 
Tyndarid«, 431 
Typbaon, 320 
Tyrtaeus, 156. 160. 164. 166. 

ii. 15. 198 



Vases, illustrating ancient co- 
medies, ii. 359—361 

Vejovis, 307 

Ver sacrum, 276 

War, bow carried on by tbe 
Dorians in tbe conquest of 
tbe Peloponnese, 85 

Wise men of Greece, ii. 39 

Wolf, symbol of Apollo, 264. 
314 

Writing, art of, when intro- 
duced into Greece, 143 

Xantbus, 237. 313 

Xenelasia, ii. 4 

Xenodamus, 359 

Xerxes, 300 

Xutbus, 258 

Zaleucus, laws of, ii. 227. ii. 
231. Ü. 236. iL 239 

Zeus, of tbe Dorians, 318. 394 
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VOL. I. 

P. 19. 1. 18. In the explanation of Melia, the ash has been con- 
founded with the alder. It seems that the ash, which probably 
reached a greater height than any other tree in Greece, is used in 
this genealogy, as in Hesiod Theog. 181, for the force of vegeta- 
tion generally. 

P. 80. 1. 11. It may be objected that the countries in which 
commerce and manufactures have flourished most, have not pos- 
sessed mines of the precious metals. This remark is true of 
modem Europe ; but in Greece the copper of Chalcis appears to 
be connected with the Chalddean trade and colonies, and the gold 
of Thasos with the maritime pursuits of the Thasians and their large 
navy before the time of Cimon. The silver of Laurion likewise 
contributed to the industry and foreign commerce of Attica. The 
prosperity of the maritime cities of Asia Minor was at least assisted 
by the gold mines in Lydia ; as may be seen in the very ancient 
golden staters (partly made of electron, which according to Soph. 
Ant. 1025 came from Sardis) of Phoccea, Lampsacus, Clazo- 
menae, &c. 

P. 82. 1. 2. It now appears to me that Leake, Morea, vol. III. 
ch. 30. is right in considering the Contoporia as a footpath over 
the hills, which required the use of long sticks or poles. The 
road in the valley between the rocks bore the name of Tretos. 

P. 121. 1. 25. /or all its colonies read all its early colonies. 

P. 209. notes, col. 2. 1. 10. for Platseon read Platsean. 

P. 212. notes, col. 2 1. 10. /or eipivric^ read elpiivrii, 

P. 252. note ^ add — ^The emendation of Dobree, Adv. vol. I. 
p. 599. of ipcunal for icpctc is not needed, since it is proved that the 
leap from the Leucadian rock was originally a religious rite. 

P. 384. note ^ add — ^The identification of Artemis with the moon 
is earlier than that of Apollo with the sun (B. II. ch. 5. § 5.) 
The former occurs not only in ^schyl. Xant. fr. 158. ed. Din- 
dorf, but is also manifest in the worship of the Munychian and 
Brauronian Artemis. The name AWoirla designates her shining 
countenance or orb ; and a cake surrounded with lights, called for 
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that reason ä/ifupwv or Ä/i^c^£>c» ^as offered to the goddeea on the 
16th of Munychion, because the moon was full on that day. See 
Callim. fr. 417. ed. Bentl. Eratosth. ap. Steph. Byz. in Aldoria, 
Hesych. in AlOiowai^a^ Apollod. fr. p. 402. Heyne. 

P. 390. note' add — I cannot approve of Lobeck's^ emendation of 
'Epfirjg for 'HpojcX^c in Etymol. Mag. et Gud. in KripvKtIoy (Aglaoph. 
vol. II. p. 1166); since the mythical system there alluded to is 
very different from that of the ordinary CJreek mythology. 
- P. 415. note ^. In the passage of Con8tantinu8,>read koI r^v 
*Opi<miay U. ^OpcWcia is used by Appian, quoted in the following 
note. 
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p. 5. notes col. 1.18. after the parenthesis add : with Cimon 
(Plut. Cim. 14 ) 

P. 8. note vfor Zeeob read Zenob. 

P. 131. 1. 15. It does not appear that the Spartan nomophy laces 
were guardians of written laws. The Athenian and Olympian 
nomophylaces were not pbviously connected with the written l^is- 
lation. By nomophylaces in Greece were generally understood 
guardians of manners. See p. 240. note ". 

P. 132. 1. 7. ybr nomophylaces read nomothete. 



Directions to the Binder. 

The map of Northern Greece to face the title-page of vol I. 

The map of Macedonia to face vol. I. p. 488. 

The map of the Peloponnese to fiwe the title-page of vol. II. 
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